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THE END OF A CHAPTER. 


Tue phrase jin de siecle has been 
for some time past so tediously 
hackneyed and so foolishly abused 
that there is some danger of for- 
getting the odd and considerable 
historical justification for it. Why 
so many things, political, literary, 
social, and miscellaneous, should 
observe the ends of such arbitrary 
periods as centuries nobody can 
say; and those good people who, 
when they cannot render the 
reason, feel constrained to deny 
the fact, may cavil at it if they 
like. But it certainly is a fact— 
subject of course, like other facts, 
to exceptions and variations, to 
less and to more. 

One instance of it at the present 
time exceeds all others in defini- 
tion and incontestableness; indeed 
I do not know that it would be 
possible to find a fellow to it, ex- 
cept in the same subject and the 
Same country as near as may bea 
hundred years ago. This is the 
fact (recognised in a way by some, 
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as by M. Lanson in his newly pub- 
lished History, but not fully stated 
by him for obvious reasons), that 
the literature of the nineteenth 
century in France has come to an 
end, that ‘‘ Finis” has been written 
to at least this chapter of a long 
and brilliant history—that there 
is not even the postscript of tran- 
sitional names and performances, 
which is occasionally present, to 
carry over matters till the new 
chapter discovers itself. Where 
till ten years ago the greatest name 
of the period in French literature 
was still at its head in poetry ; 
where till within the present de- 
cade M. Renan still wrote such 
French prose as no one else, and 
such prose as few others had writ- 
ten during the last quarter of the 
century; where until the other 
day M. Taine abode as an example, 
if not of the most exquisite style 
or the most original creation, at 
any rate of varied literary crafts- 
manship and strenuous labour in 
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criticism, in philosophy, in history, 
which exalted him very near to 
the first rank,—there is now, in 
the first rank, nobody at all. The 
last distinctly eminent poet of the 
second generation, of the genera- 
tion rather of Renan than of 
Hugo, died with Leconte de Lisle ; 
and though some admirable writers 
of the same order and date in 
prose, the best of whom is notably 
M. Jules Simon, survive, their 
formal excellence is not accom- 
panied either by supremacy of 
form, as in Renan, or by vigour 
and weight of matter, as in Taine. 
Those who are left are no doubt 
very respectable people, with 
divers gifts and graces, to which 
we may return shortly. But it is 
impossible for any one who has 
acquired the perhaps not very 
common or easy gift of looking at 
things without distortion of view, 
through prejudice in favour of the 
old or of the new, to admit that 
they enable French literature to 
hold up its head as it has been 
able to hold it up, at any time 
since the third decade of the cen- 
tury. The chapter that began in 
the later twenties has closed in 
the earlier nineties, after as nearly 
as possible the exact threescore 
years and ten; and France is left 
very much as she was after the 
death of Diderot, rather earlier in 
the corresponding case of the last 
age, without a single first-class 
name in her current book-lists. 
What a chapter it has been! 
We could match it ourselves, no 
doubt, and beat it easily ; for our 
own corresponding age began be- 
fore the present century, though 
only just before, has never failed 
since, and even now (though, ac- 
cording to some, our state be a 
little staggering and parlous) has 
not completely come to a close. 
We can match it again, and beat 
it again, with the great age from 
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1580 to 1660, in length, in sustain- 
ment, in intensity; while France 
herself has a fair second string in 
the later part of the same period. 
But with the doubtful exception 
of the rather short German “ Au- 
gustan age” between the rise of 
Goethe and the death of Heine, 
no other European history of 
literature has anything to compare 
with it since the very beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

I do not know whether “to be 
young” in the French 1830 was 
“very heaven,”—the affirmation 
of the celestial quality would be a 
little troubled by the remembrance 
that it implies being dead or 
decrepit now. But what young 
Frenchman at any other time had 
not merely such an atmosphere of 
intoxication around him, but such 
a future of solid and lasting liter- 
ary satisfaction as had the youth 
of that'and the neighbouring years ? 
In the literature of mil-huit-cent- 
trente itself there were no doubt 
many faults, to which it is quite 
a mistake to think that those who 
even yet fondly cherish its memory 
are blind. Though it could boast 
of the greatest of all critics, it was 
profoundly, defiantly, refreshingly 
uncritical, both of itself and of 
everybody else. It did, indeed, 
make a shift to distinguish be- 
tween Scribe and Hugo; but it 
was a very long time before it 
could make up its mind between 
Janin and Sainte-Beuve, Sue and 
Balzac, Méry and Mérimée, Gozlan 
and Gautier. Although all young 
and strong literary periods are 
very noisy and rather absurd, this 
outstripped all of them in noise, if 
not in absurdity. Its perfectly 
healthy appetite for novelty, fresh- 
ness, foreign importations, liberty, 
variety, music, was pampered into 
a mere bouwlimia for anything out 
of the way and contrary to pre- 
cedent. Those were the days (to 
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eschew the more hackneyed exam- 
ples) of Balzac’s Wann-Chlore, which 
survives under the quite suffi- 
ciently extravagant title of ‘Jane 
la Pale,’ of the bowsingot in liter- 
ature, of all the innocent absurd- 
ities that make us laugh to-day as 
they are half-parodied and half- 
lovingly depicted in ‘Les Jeune- 
France,’ in Charles de Bernard, 
and in a hundred other places. 
Indeed the most wonderful of 
Balzac’s own wild-goose chases in 
actual life, the journey which he 
made to Sardinia in order to 
prospect for a fortune in the slag- 
heaps of the ancient mines, was a 
far more striking moral emblem 
of the day than any “red waist- 
coat,” or than any of the verbal 
extravagances which became a 
fashion, and of which I heard 
nearly the latest (a comic revenge 
of time) quite recently in the 
words, “ Victor Hugo? il n’existe 
as.” 

What an absurd time, what a 
youthful one, and yet what pro- 
mise and what performance ! 
Nothing arrested, nothing could 
for more than half a century arrest, 
the conquering march of the move- 
ment that set out—it is unneces- 
sary to say precisely when or pre- 
cisely under whose leadership, but 
in the days of the last legitimate 
King of France. It did not matter 
what form the literary fashions and 
follies (if any one pleases) of the 
day took. Men might age and sink 
from the joyous or frantic riot of 
1830 to the “discouraged genera- 
tion,” as the preface to ‘Ober- 
mann,’ I think, has it, of twenty 
years later. They might turn 
socialists and neo-Catholics under 
the Second Republic; complain 
that they were being “ material- 
ised” (and submit to it with 
exemplary placidity) under the 
Empire; but still they went on 
producing masterpieces, and still 
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new generations came to help 
them to produce. The first flight 
—the men whose first work ap- 
peared between 1825 and 1840— 
received a tremendous reinforce- 
ment in those who began to write 
between 1845 and 1860, and the 
formation of new schools and sects 
went on even later. Never till 
1870 itself was there any sign of 
decreasing population in the higher 
ranks of literature ; and even after 
that the veterans and the better of 
the somewhat practised recruits 
did well and worshipfully. 

And yet, wonderful as is the 
procession and succession of the 
mere names, and easy as it would 
be, if a mere catalogue were less 
uninviting, to fill one of these 
columns with them, while keeping 
well to the first and second rank, 
the variety and excellence of the 
work which they accomplished are 
more wonderful still. Never was 
there in French literature such 
variety ; rarely in any literature 
such excellence. To begin with 
the style which, if not exactly the 
highest, is the special glory of this 
period, think only of the French 
novel as it was before, and the 
French novel as it has been since, 
the third decade of this century ! 
Certainly books of interest—nay, 


‘masterpieces—had not been want- 


ing earlier. The catalogue which 
begins with ‘La Princesse de 
Cléves’ and ends with ‘Adolphe’ 
is not a catalogue which need fear 
publication, or shirk letters of 
gold. But if in its best items it 
deserves this description, there are 
comparatively few of them, for the 
hundred and fifty years, as com- 
pared with half the time since; 
and the mass of work is utterly 
different. It may be said with a 
certain amount of truth that 
second-class novels after their own 
day are never legible except with 
difficulty ; but I should not myself 
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fear to put the second-class novels 
of the eighteenth century’ and 
those of the nineteenth before the 
equal criticism of, say, the twenty- 
fifth. It was not that there was 
little demand for novel-writing in 
France before the example of Scott 
and his enormous success fired the 
imagination of the French, and 
drew them on to practise the kind 
in which Scott had succeeded, as 
well as others which he had 
never tried. On the contrary, 
though the ill-luck of Balzac and 
the badness of his early work 
are things equally uncontested, 
we know that long before ‘ Les 
Chouans’ revealed him, he could 
get sixty, eighty, a hundred pounds 
(prices corresponding to twice or 
thrice so much to-day in England, 
and, as I am told, equal, without 
any such multiplication, to what 
is paid in England for very respect- 
able work from unknown or not 
very successful writers) for things 
formless, styleless, devoid alike of 
just analysis and inventive fancy. 
But until he and his generation 
set to work in earnest, nothing but 
occasional and exceptional things 
like ‘ Adolphe’ itself lightened the 
darkness of French fiction. 

How suddenly, and with what 
a blaze of light, the illumination 
came everybody ought to know. 
In one year, to speak with only 
pardonable hyperbole, the French 
public was browsing the thistles 
of the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, or 
of “Lord R’Hoone” (otherwise 
Honoré de Balzac himself in his 
thistle-salad days); the next, or 
almost the next, all the fish, flesh, 
fowl, and fruit of fiction were 
set before it. Hugo began the 
series of stories, as often gigan- 
tesque as gigantic, far less often 
perfect than imperfect, which was 
to last for half a century, and to 
enrich French prose with piles of 
fantastic architecture such as it 
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had never seen before, and with 
certain figures and scenes of in- 
comparable beauty. Balzac, fore- 
ing his way at last through that 
astonishing husk or shell of his, 
was to construct a building less 
gorgeous as mere literature, but 
according to sume the greatest 
thing of its kind, and according 
to none unworthy of respectful 
amazement at its range, its in- 
tricacy, and the solid truth of its 
materials of human observation. 
Mérimée, observing that severer 
style which the example of Chat- 
eaubriand partly, and partly also 
the mere lapse of time, had put 
out of fashion—applying it, too, in 
the first place to subjects quite as 
romantic as those of the most law- 
less of the innovators—had already 
begun, and was in his leisurely 
fashion to continue, the series of 
little masterpieces, jealously re- 
stricted in number and scale, which 
were to exhibit almost the whole 
gamut of the century from fanci- 
ful romance to pessimist realism, 
and to show in germ what hun- 
dreds of novelists were merely to 
develop, and in most cases to over- 
cultivate. Dumas, busy with the 
theatre, was to be a little later 
with those matchless stories for 
the story’s sake, which, though 
never defrauded of their popularity, 
were long defrauded of their praise, 
on the principle apparently that 
anything so pleasant must neces- 
sarily be wrong. Whether now- 
adays the name of George Sand 
ought to be ranked with these 
may be a matter for debate be- 
tween critics. Assuredly she has 
lost, and that not merely with the 
many, what Dumas has not lost 
with the many and has gained 
with the few. But till her death 
both critics and people united in 
placing her at least on a level 
with the best of the four, and 
nobody can deny the novelty, the 
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fertility, the various vigour and 
vividness of her work. And round 
these grouped themselves, at once 
or by degrees, Gautier, with his 
impeccable description, and his 
frequently unsurpassable appeal to 
passionate fancy ; Vigny, with his 
austere thought and classical form ; 
the undisciplined, but for the 
moment powerful, invention of 
Eugéne Sue; the delicate art of 
Charles de Bernard ; the pure and 
yet never “goody” morality of 
Jules Sandeau; the lesser but 
abundant and engrossing roman- 
tic talent of Féval and Soulié 
and Achard; the exuberance of 
Méry ; the distinction of Gozlan, 
a little overvalued then, a little 
undervalued since; tae fantastic 
prose-poetry of Nodier, an elder, 
and (still more quintessenced) of 
Gérard, a younger, member of the 
group; while apart, half unrec- 
ognised, but “full,” as the French 
say, “of future” and of influence, 
the strange satiric criticism of 
Beyle, not quite universal or 
veracious, less real than realist, 
anticipated the corruption of the 
coming age, and observed the 
tradition of that of the age which 
was already for some time past. 
All these filled up the tale, and 
even these did not exhaust it. 
It might seem hard for the 
epigont of such a group to live up 
to the reputation and the deeds of 
their elders ; but they did it to no 
small extent, and in one instance, 
Flaubert, equalled, if they did not 
surpass, the very greatest of these 
forerunners. And to Flaubert, 
himself a host, we have to add 
the touching and prolific talent of 
Feuillet (whose recent disfavour 
with critics is merely an instance 
of the fallacy of thinking that 
because what is unpopular may be 
art, what is popular cannot be) ; 
the somewhat vulgar but vigorous 
Voltairianism of About ; the slight 
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and soon quenched but real and 
individual gift of Henry Murger ; 
the extreme cleverness of Alex- 
andre Dumas ji/s, who seems to 
have made a point of reversing his 
father’s order, and commencing 
novelist in order to proceed in 
drama; with lastly, and as a kind 
of parallel to Beyle in the other 
group, though in point of style, 
not thought, the not quite admir- 
able but certainly influential non- 
naturalism of “les deux Gon- 
court,” who have taught half the 
present generation to write or 
miswrite, just as Beyle taught an- 
other half (in cross division) of it 
to think or misthink. 

It is curious to pause and reflect 
on the huge gap in the furniture 
of a tolerably well-read brain 
which would be made by the non- 
existence of these men and their 
work, What a measureless loss 
and absence, now that we have 
known, to us who know—what a 
vast, if unsuspected, vacancy for 
those who came too early to know 
it—would be made by the anni- 
hilation of this world of fancy! 
Good-bye to Han and the bear, to 
Esmeralda and the goat, to the 
death of Frollo, and to all the 
long procession of moving, if not 
always convincing, phantasmagoria 
that ranges from le beau Pécopin 
and the Chasseur Noir to the placid 
waves slowly mounting as Gilliat 
sits unmoved in the granite chair. 
There is no more—there is not, 
and by hypothesis never has been or 
will be, any Human Comedy ; the 
peau de chagrin will not shrink for 
us, nor the eyes of Paquita shine, 
nor Cousin Pons suffer and collect, 
nor Cousine Bette plot mischief. 
And all the enormous province of 
Balzac’s great rival, of the person 
whom Balzac patronised as a 
“charmant conteur,” regretting 
that he should meddle with the 
historical novel, is left unto us 
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desolate! No Felton descends the 
rope-ladder with Milady clasping 
his neck. No Grimaud crouches 
behind the chine of that grim 
cask of Porto. We—the jive of 
us— shall not hold the bastion 
against the whole garrison of 
Rochelle, or endeavour to cham- 
pion that exceedingly undeserv- 
ing Henriot against the Guises, 
or sit on the wall and talk, inter- 
estingly but at great length, to 
Aure de Montalais, or share a 
hundred and a thousand other 
doings and sayings unmatched in 
their kind. Herodias and Ahasu- 
erus will never exchange remarks 
across the trifling interval of Behv- 
ing Straits for our benefit, nor the 
eyes of Clarimonde glitter chrys- 
oprase to balance Paquita’s gold, 
nor Lampourde and Sigognac fight 
the most famous of all fictitious 
bouts of swordsmanship, nor the 
Venus d’Ille (espéce de géunt ver- 
ddtre) extend her bronze arms to 
welcome and destroy her unwilling 
lover. Mr Du Maurier could never 
have written, or at least entitled, 
his last novel, for ‘Trilby, Le Lu- 
tin d’Argail,’ would not exist, nor 
La Fée aux Miettes, most patheti- 
cally whimsical of Queen Mab’s 
train, nor Inés de las Sierras, nor 
the Filles de Feu of Gérard the 
hapless. The innocent naughti- 
nesses of the ‘Vie de Bohéme’ 
and the crazy virtue of the ‘ Bu- 
veurs d’Eau’ would be annihilated 
together; and in later days the 
greyer and less splendid, but per- 
haps more lasting, pictures of the 
gallery where Emma Bovary reigns 
an unhonoured queen would have 
no existence. Yet each of this 
long list is but a representative, a 
“mere captain of fifty,” when one 
thinks of the boundless world of 
imagination which the novelists of 
these two generations have created. 

One enters on more debatable 
ground in passing (or rather ascend- 
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ing) from the plain of prose fiction 
to the slopes of Parnassus. Some 
impression has, I believe, been 
made on the obstinate British dis- 
taste for French poetry, which 
found a voice not so very long ago 
even in @ man so anxious not to 
be merely British as Mr Matthew 
Arnold. But a good deal of it 
still remains. In any case, it is a 
valid and capital argument for the 
theme of this eulogy, or epicede, 
or whatever it may be called, of 
French nineteenth-century litera- 
ture, that by it such impression as 
has been made on this prejudice 
has been effected, and by nothing 
but it. It could never have been 
possible, after our own issue from 
the house of bondage, and I do not 
think it ever will be possible, what- 
ever freaks reaction may play, to 
get an English taste thoroughly 
to relish French poetry as it was 
from the triumph of Racine to the 
close of the First Empire. It 
never was really relished among 
us even in our own “classical ” 
period. And the fact that long 
after the barriers had broken down 
in France, the French education, 
and in all but a very few cases the 
French reading, of Englishmen was 
still confined to the poets and 
prose-writers of the late seven- 
teenth-eighteenth century, for the 
most part accounted for the poor- 
ness of English appetite for it. I 
have sometimes wickedly asked 
myself, when reading Mr Matthew 
Arnold’s depreciation of Gautier, 
whether Mr Arnold had really 
read much of ‘‘ Théo,” and I have 
been always unable to answer 
with any confidence in the affir- 
mative. Had he done so—much 
more had he read modern French 
poetry generally—he never could 
have been decoyed by the (in this 
case almost innocent) log-rolling 
of certain French critics into his 
enormous mistake about the liter- 
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ary value of the Guérins, or have 
fancied, as he evidently did fancy, 
that French verse has no true 
lyrical ring. Yet this mistake 
would have been quite pardonable 
in anybody at the time when our 
chapter began; it could, indeed, 
only have been corrected by going 
back to old and practically for- 
gotten sources. It was not par- 
donable after 1830. 

Here, too, some foolish things 
were done at first and since; here, 
too, there was an indiscriminate, 
perhaps even an _ unintelligent, 
lugging in of foreign models and 
foreign methods, some of which 
were extremely ill suited to the 
genius of the language. But here, 
too, what an immense and admir- 
able production, what an addition 
of variety and life to the history 
of literature! When the period 
began, save for the grave work of 
Chénier recently, and the trivial 
and frivolous work of Panard 
earlier, hardly any fresh or original 
rhythm and metre, hardly a new 
tune or a melody free from the 
influences of school and rule, had 
been heard in France for some 
hundred and fifty years. And 
now this changed all at once to 
a very babel of cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of instruments. By one 
of those invariable changes and 
phases of literary history which 
are so easily recognised by ex- 
perienced observers that (as few 
things in literature can) they can 
be foretold with an almost scien- 
tific certainty, romantic poetry is 
just now out of favour in France 
—a thing the more amusing in 
that the most really poetical poet 
now living there, M. Verlaine, is 
absolutely nothing but a man of 
1830, who happens to have been 
born thirty or forty years behind 
time. But these changes of 
ephemeral criticism, which often 
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delude novices and neophytes, 
have no power to mislead the 
critic proper. There were many 
faults in the school of poetry of 
which, after Lamartine and Vigny 
had served as avant-cowrriers, Hugo 
was captain, which is still, as far as 
any school is, attended with a very 
slight change of curriculum, but 
the last great masters of which 
died in Théodore de Banville and 
Leconte de Lisle. But it has in all 
its best examples, and even in the 
bulk of it, the one merit— it is 
poetry. France left off “saying,” 
as she had done very admirably, 
and took to “singing ” again; even 
though, as her own old joke goes, 
some of the things sung might not 
be worth the trouble of being said. 
And here, too, how tremendous 
would be the loss to the lover of 
poetry if his memory were dis- 
furnished and disarrayed of the 
gains of these sixty years! It 
must be a very feeble judgment 
which allows itself to be hood- 
winked or distorted by the fact 
that Hugo wrote a great deal, and 
that he and his executors have 
published a great deal too much, 
of work that is “reeled off,” so to 
speak, that has no inevitableness. 
Such stuff cannot obscure the 
splendour of almost all his earlier 
and much of his later verse. It 
may be (unfortunately it would 
seem it is) true that he refused a 
struggling friend assistance, on the 
plea that he had large payments 
to make, which payments were the 
instalments of an investment. But 
what on earth has that to do with 
‘Gastibelza’ and the ‘Chasseur 
Noir’? It may be undeniable that 
when he talked politics he usually 
talked mischievous nonsense ; that 
when he talked religion, philo- 
sophy, and so forth, he usually 
talked nonsense which was chiefly 
not mischievous because it was 
too literally nonsense—too much 
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of a nebulous conglomeration of 
fortuitous phrase-making to have 
any effect on practice or belief. 
But what has this to do with 
‘Les Lions’ or ‘ Le Petit Roi de 
Galice’? His faults and his short- 
comings, like Milton’s, Racine’s, 
Byron’s, Heine’s, were his own 
business. The gorgeous music, 
from crash of bells and clangour 
of trumpets to the whisper of flute 
and lyre, with which he broke the 
silence or the humdrum murmur 
of French verse, is the business, 
and will be the business, of all 
who love poetry, till there are no 
more books. 

Still, though the sentiment of 
Banville’s refrain— 


** Mais le maitre est la-bas, dans l’ile ”— 


was as true as it is graceful, the 
French poetry of the nineteenth 
century is by no means summed 
up in Hugo. He is almost as un- 
surpassed in certain veins of tender- 
ness and delicate suggestion as he 
is in grandeur and souffle ; but in 
many details and divisions of poet- 
ical merit he is either altogether 
to seek, or is frequently equalled 
and sometimes beaten by others. 
A strong reaction has set in of 
late for Lamartine, and it may 
be readily admitted that between 
1850 and 1880, or thereabouts, 
Lamartine was valued in France, 
if nowhere else, a good deal below 
his deserts. But I am afraid that 
I have never been able, and never 
shall be able, to get up much en- 
thusiasm about him. For all the 
spirituality of his sentimental view 
of nature, I find it as difficult as 
Mr Arnold found it, to think him 
“important.” Still, he undoubt- 
edly showed the way; and if his 
glass was not the greatest or the 
most exquisite, he drank in it. 
Vigny, too, owed nothing to Hugo, 
little to Lamartine; and though 
his originality exceeded his fertil- 





ity by a good deal, and his ability 
in strict form by not a little, such 
things among his early pieces as 
“ Dolorida,” among his later as 
the great pessimist descant of na- 
ture in “La Maison du Berger,” 
stand alone in French, and almost 
among European, poetry for a cer- 
tain austere despair which is less 
conventional than Young and less 
thin than Leopardi. It is quite 
a mistake to think, though it is 
sometimes said, that Gautier as a 
poet was a mere satellite of Hugo. 
The style is as different as the 
thought ; and if “‘ Albertus” is a 
mere clever piece of partly Byronic 
youthfulness, there is abundance of 
other matter in the too scanty store 
of verse between the ‘‘ Comédie de 
la Mort” and the “Emaux et 
Camées,” which simply needs to 
be read by any one who can see 
poetry, in order to disclose the 
poetry that is in it. Brizeux and 
Barbier, men much praised in their 
day, perhaps had in that day 
most of the praise that is due to 
them ; yet there have been times 
—not in France only—when Briz- 
eux’ descriptive and  Barbier’s 
satiric force would have made and 
perhaps kept them capital reputa- 
tions. Constant repetition by those 
who have learnt a little of the 
matter may have made others sick 
of hearing of “the sonnet of Ar- 
vers”; but Arvers is only one 
of a score or more poets, during 
the two generations of the poetic 
movement of the century, who have 
done one, two, or twenty things 
that in any other period would 
have deserved an immortal mem- 
ory. And then there is Musset. 
Nobody that I can think of 
among the poets of Europe dur- 
ing this century is so difficult to 
write of as Musset; for nobody 
has had such a singular faculty of 
exciting literary manias for and 
against himself, of the most di- 
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verse kinds and in the most diverse 
people. By turns in his life a 
spoiled darling and an awful ex- 
ample; by turns since his death 
an idol of youth, a stick to beat 
other poets (especially Hugo) with, 
and a whipping-post on which to 
exercise the scorn of the latest 
generation for facile sentiment 
and facile rhyming,—it is equally 
impossible to praise or to blame 
him without having missiles from 
the most opposite quarters launched 
at one’s head. That he did very 
little, and that his doing so little 
was not, as in Gautier’s case, the 
result of the working of a malign 
fate, but of wilful or reckless squan- 
dering of his powers, is quite unde- 
niable. That the looseness, some- 
times amounting to slipshodness, of 
his form was at least as much owing 
to sheer indolence as to the indif- 
ference of genius, may be granted. 
That his sentiment, his thought, 
his quality generally, are often 
chargeable with cheapness, with 
commonplace, with that most of- 
fensive of conventionalities, which 
consists in taking the unconven- 
tional view or side because it is fash- 
ionable, is hardly to be gainsaid. 
But (and here the “ but” is not of 
the grudging kind, but of the 
other) can it be really contended 
by any one who loves poetry, any- 
one who knows it, that we can do 
without, that we are to refuse or 
abuse, the best work of him who 
wrote at least half-a-dozen songs 
of such a haunting verbal melody 
that they are practically independ- 
ent of any other,—the author of 
the best things in “ Namouna,” in 
“Rolla,” in “Les Marrons du 
feu,” the poet, for no other word 
will do, of the happier parts of 
the “Nuits”? No; he shall be 
debited with faults as many as any 
one pleases, but in an Academy of 
Academies, in a selection of poeti- 
cal immortals, the exclusion of 
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Alfred de Musset would leave a 
seat vacant which no one else 
could fill, And that, it may be 
asserted a thousand times, is the 
only test of real value. 

And I do not think that this 
real lover of poetry, to whom we 
must constantly appeal, will, even 
without taking into consideration 
the fact that the first school 
covered in Hugo’s case and in some 
others (especially that of the esti- 
mable if not very intoxicating verse 
of Laprade) most of the second per- 
iod also, find much less interest in 
the second period itself and its 
special authors. Its three chief 
representatives—Leconte de Lisle, 
Baudelaire, and Banville — won 
their way slowly to recognition at 
home and still more so abroad: 
their reputation when it came was 
fairly solid and more than fairly 
deserved. Whatever objections— 
and it is not here necessary to 
discuss the validity of them—may 
have been taken, or may be still 
taken, to the matter of the “ Fleurs 
du Mal,” nobody now denies the 
enormous influence as a master in 
verse of their author on those who 
have followed him, and few deny 
his technical merits. M. Leconte 
de Lisle, the absolutely last to die 
of the great race, had, in like 
manner, conquered his place, and, 
unlike Baudelaire, before he died. 
There has been more demur against 
the irreproachable form and the 
inoffensive matter of the author of 
“Trente-Six Ballades Joyeuses,” 
on the score of triviality, mechan- 
ism, emptiness of thought and 
weight: nor can it be denied that 
Banville, like most poets whose 
form is above their matter, would 
have done better if he had done 
less. But here, too, there was a 
charm which could be felt, and an 
accomplishment which could not 
be ignored. 

The minor poet is not in favour 
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just now in England—or rather, 
to speak with absolute accuracy, 
he is undergoing a penance the 
opposite of laudatur et alget: for 
though he is abused he is (especial- 
ly if he prints in limited editions 
and knows how to produce the 
Crack of Boom) bought. Also, we 
have many minor poets, and being 
a poetical people, as is admitted 
even by those who in the same 
breath call us prosaic, have gener- 
ally had many. Yet we have had 
nothing since Elizabeth’s time so 
curious and so interesting as the 
regimented minor poetry which 
found its utterance in the succes- 
sive Parnasses of thirty to twenty 
years ago, and which, projecting its 
best exponents, such as MM. Sully 
Prudhomme and Francois Coppée, 
into positions officially or by court- 
esy “major,” has changed its name 
rather than its. methods, and is 
fully alive to-day. The classical 
characteristics of France and 
French indeed reappear in these 
regiments: they are very like 
each other, and they are also 
exceedingly like themselves. But 
for this very reason they present a 
more uniform, and therefore a more 
curious, poetical development than 
their British brethren. No one, 
perhaps, would call them one of the 
great features or achievements, 
one of the capital pages, of our 
literary chapter. But they testify, 
as such things always do testify, 
to the amount of the poetic spirit 
which has been set free in France 
during the years of their appear- 
ance, and to the powerful stimulus 
of the really great poets who pre- 
ceded or accompanied them. 

To go through all the really 
glorious gains of these sixty years 
in other branches of literature 
would be impossible, and, if pos- 
sible, probably disgusting. But 


we cannot look anywhere without 
the same sense of the enormous, 
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the incalculable, gap in memory 
and understanding, in profit and 
in pleasure, that would be made if 
these things were not. Others who 
are fonder of the theatre, as the 
theatre, than I can pretend to be, 
would no doubt speak better of 
that part of the matter than I 
can. But it is hardly too much 
to say that, while up to the third 
quarter of the century France was 
as often as not borrowing dramas 
and dramatic subjects from other 
nations, from that time to the 
present all the nations of the 
earth have imported, and some 
of them have almost contented 
themselves with importing, the 
article de Paris for their dramatic 
uses. From the literary side, even 
after leaving out the whole of 
Scribe (or everything in which he 
had not Legouvé for a collabora- 
tor), and while sternly excluding 
farce and melodrama and dramatic 
miscellanies, who that has ever 
read them, whether he has seen 
them or not, can forget the dainty 
beauty of the Musset “ Proverbe ” 
(never wholly recovered since, de- 
spite fair essays from M. Feuillet 
and M. Pailleron); the luxuriant 
vigour of the elder, and the cun- 
ning craftsmanship of the younger 
Dumas; the unfailing fun of La- 
biche ; the adequacy and skill of 
Augier ; and, rarest of all in this 
age of ours, the really poetic drama 
(which is a different thing from 
drama in verse) of Banville? 
From “Fantasio” to ‘“ Gringore,” 
from “ Henri Trois et sa Cour” to 
the “Voyage de M. Perrichon,” 
what a range of interest! what a 
plenty and variety of diversion ! 
In passing from poetry and 
drama and prose fiction to more 
serious prose, one comes no doubt 
to matter somewhat more con- 
tentious. There are those who 
argue, not with a mere appeal to 
authority but with more or less 
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specious reasoning, that while the 
changes introduced by the Roman- 
tic movement in verse must be 
admitted even by conservative 
critics, after the first shock is 
over, to have been partly if not 
unmixedly good, those in prose 
are to be pronounced partly if 
not unmixedly bad. Chateau- 
briand, they say, killed French 
prose, or at least dealt it a mortal 
blow; the men of 1830 and their 
successors have been doing their 
best to prevent it ever coming to 
life again. There is just enough 
truth in this to save it from being 
dismissed as mere stupidity or 
mere extravagance ; and the truth 
no doubt is felt with especial 
force just now, when all the more 
brilliant examples of the revolu- 
tionary period in prose have passed 
away. The old specially French 
prose, as pure and bright as spring 
water, if also nearly as colourless, 
absolutely unambiguous in mean- 
ing, unless a distinct double 
meaning ‘was intended, without 
a superfluous epithet or a displaced 
particle, ‘‘as clear as diamond and 
as hard,” like Queen Mary’s heart, 
is very nearly, if not quite, dead. 
Mérimée was about the last man 
who wrote anything like it, in its 
perfection, and even in Mérimée 
the prismatic qualities of the water 
somewhat exceeded its perfect 
clearness. In its lower form, in 
the general academic variety, M. 
Jules Simon and one or two others 
still present it in very fair condi- 
tion ; but even they have felt the 
change, and all of them are old 
men, with no apparent successors 
in their art. It has gone with 
the line-engraving it so much re- 
sembled, and it is perhaps even 
more unlikely ever to come back 
— to any but a galvanised 
ife. 

But putting aside what Mr 
Browning called the “old woe of 
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the world”—the impossibility of 
keeping the one good, fair, wise 
thing unchanged—it must be ad- 
mitted that the French prose of 
the century has brought many con- 
solations,—that if le roi est mort, 
his successor has been very much 
alive. And what is more, if that 
successor cannot in one way fill 
his father’s shoes, the father most 
assuredly could not have filled 
the son’s in many. It was the 
defect of the old French prose 
that, admirable as it was, it made 
everything that was done in it 
too much alike, and also made it 
very difficult to do certain things 
at all. All serious writing tended 
more and more to the style of the 
academic éloge, and if there were 
things which it was difficult to men- 
tion or to discuss thoroughly either 
in the style noble or the style badin, 
which it admitted, why, you left 
them alone. That would never 
have done for the immense variety 
and the energetic inquisitiveness 
of the last two generations. And 
the spirit of the age was certainly 
justified of her children. How 
much they owed to Chateaubriand 
few competent critics, however 
qualified their admiration for the 
author of ‘Les Martyrs’ himself, 
are likely to deny. The influence 
of Chateaubriand in prose was a 
far more widespread and a far 
more original influence than that 
of Hugo in verse, for many other 
places were producing, or soon to 
produce, verse innovators when 
Besancon produced hers, while 
Saint-Malo bore the revolutioniser 
of prose decades before any other 
town in France could hoast a 
coadjutor to him. But when the 
full blossoming time of the thirties 
came, every division of serious 
prose found, and found almost at 
once, practitioners of the new 
styles as vigorous, as expert, as 
those of verse, and perhaps more 
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generally acceptable as well as 
profitable. And one of the most 
noteworthy things is the way in 
which the various manners over- 
lapped. A too meticulous ar- 
ranger, one who will insist on a 
class for everybody and everybody 
in his class, must be horribly 
puzzled and annoyed by this pro- 
miscuity. What ticket is he to 
put on Cousin and Rémusat at 
one end of the period? what on 
Renan and Taine at the other? 
All were in a way philosophers, 
all in a way critics, all in a way 
historians. Perhaps it is not a 
too facile cutting of the knot to 
say that they —like almost all 
the writers of the century—have 
been critics first of all, and that 
all is fish that comes to the critic’s 
net. Certainly in no special de- 
partment of prose is the time so 
noteworthy, in none has it added 
so much to the stock and store of 
thought and knowledge, as in that 
of criticism, literary and general. 
And its special kind of criti- 
cism, the kind which in the purely 
literary division brought forth 
Sainte-Beuve, the greatest critic 
of the modern world, especially 
required a varied and not too 
straitly ruled or limited style. 
For the criticism of the nineteenth 
century, which France indeed 
borrowed from Germany and Eng- 
land, but which she carried further 
than either of these countries had 
yet done, is not deductive; it is 
not academic ; it ought not to be, 
though it very often is, declama- 
tory. It is first of all adaptive ; 
it first of all gives an impression 
of the subject or author, a reflec- 
tion of it in the mould or mirror 
of the critic's mind; and to do 
this, it is absolutely necessary that 
it should to some extent adjust its 
style as well as its thought to the 
thing criticised. A good criti- 
cism of this kind is by no means 


nothing if not critical; it is a 
story, a history, a philosophical 
course, a description, a picture in 
itself, and it has need of the tools 
of all these separate trades in 
order properly to perform its own. 
Yet the period assuredly did not 
lack in the persons of these critics, 
and of others, artists in prose who 
were not at all, or who were not 
in the first place, critics, and who 
have filled our minds, not (as the 
critic must at best be contented 
to do) with views of things and 
with the faculty of viewing things, 
but with the things themselves. 
Of the men who are more remark- 
able for work of fact than for 
work of expression—of those who 
have informed more than they 
have inspired—not many of any age 
save the very greatest have made 
more mark than Comte and Littré, 
than Barante and Guizot, than 
Thierry and Thiers (a pair how 
near in spelling, and how far apart 
in manner and merit), than Tocque- 
ville and Montalembert, than Louis 
Blanc and Taine. Yet some of 
these might claim no small place 
in the other division, the division 
of those who are masters of saying 
as well as masters of something to 
say; and not a few others, from Sis- 
mondi to Caro, and from Jouffroy 
to Lanfrey, may reproachfully ask 
why they are omitted from both. 
And, lastly, of the real prose- 
men, the men who would still have 
written splendidly if they had had 
nothing to write of but broom- 
sticks, and who in almost all cases 
have had much more than broom- 
sticks to write about. It is the 
fashion just now to depreciate the 
voleanic and apocalyptic manner 
of Lamennais, which yet as an 
influence had few equals, and as 
an indication of the new forces 
and fashions not many superiors, 
It is not customary to find many 
enthusiasts for Cousin, who, all 
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the same, was a golden writer 
at his best. There is Quinet, 
perhaps never in the very first 
class, owing to the coincidence, 
not envious but unfortunate, of 
such overshadowing figures as 
Victor Hugo and Michelet on 
either side of him, but yet a man 
who would have been something 
like a giant if they had not been 
there, and who was not of ordi- 
nary stature even in their presence. 
And then there are Hugo and 
Michelet themselves—the former, 
if sometimes in prose ridiculous, yet 
often sublime ; the latter, the most 
astonishing example of fluency that 
is never commonplace and ex- 
uberant, that is seldom merely ex- 
travagant, to be found in French, 
if not in any literature. Here, 
yet once more, is Gautier, the 
Chrysostom of journalism, the 
Hercules of the impromptu, who 
could not write a sentence that 
was not very nearly a masterpiece, 
and who wrote so many sentences 
about subjects and in places where 
no masterpiece was deserved or 
desired ; here Saint Victor, the 
paragon at once and the “awful 
example” of the non-natural style 
of writing, of verbal embroidery 
and enamelling. And here, last 
to be mentioned, as almost last to 
go, is Renan, in whom—whatever 
may be thought of his matter, how- 
ever the logician may quarrel with 
his reasoning, the man of learning 
with his knowledge, the critic with 
his sense of the principles and 
his observance of the practice of 
criticism — almost every quality 
that prose can have except sincer- 
ity, manliness, and strength, was 
shown to the full and to the last. 
The French call Renan the greatest 
prose-writer of Europe in his time. 
That he was not, for it was the 
time of Carlyle and Newman, of 
Mr Ruskin and Mr Froude. But 
he was, at least after the death of 
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Michelet, the greatest purely prose- 
writer of France, and he was prob- 
ably the most perfect prose-writer 
of Europe, the one with fewest 
faults and most happily co-ordin- 
ated merits of mere style, after 
the death of Mérimée. Towards 
the last in particular his failings 
in strength and his frequent faults 
in taste, as far as substance were 
concerned, were made up in the 
‘Drames Philosophiques’ and in 
his minor writings by such an 
almost diabolic suavity and grace 
of phrase that the thing could go 
no further. The long and glorious 
chapter could hardly have closed 
more fitly than with the death of 
himself and Taine— both not in- 
nocent of “decadence,” not free 
from the signs of decay, but the 
one as consummate an example of 
sweetness somewhat over-ripe as 
the other was of not all-accom- 
plished strength. 

And now they are all gone— 
though doubtless their work abides 
with us. There is none now writ- 
ing in France who can challenge, 
or has yet given signs of being 
likely soon to challenge, the first 
rank, or anything at all approach- 
ing it. The tide, which had so 
long and so magnificent a flood, so 
unusual a stationary time of ful- 
ness, has been slowly ebbing, is 
not far now from at least a neap 
low-water, and shows very little 
signs of flow. Of course this state- 
ment will or may be itself chal- 
lenged more or less hotly or con- 
temptuously by those who think 
it outrage and treason to the Pres- 
ent ever to admit any inferiority 
in it to the Past, or any want of 
promise for the Future. Steadier 
heads and wider ranges of sight 
know that this is as much a fallacy 
as the blindest laudation of the 
past merely because it is the past. 
It is quite true that there is no 
death, no absolute decay, in litera- 
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ture—that there are merely fallows, 
rests, turning-places. But that 
there are such turning-places, such 
rests and halts and fallows, only 
extreme ignorance of literary his- 
tory can deny. And that letters 
in France have apparently reached 
such a state nothing, as it seems 
to me, but an extremely inadequate 
and unbalanced criticism can at- 
tempt to assert. One literary 
genius, whose genius is as undoubt- 
ed as its application is wayward, 
abnormal, and not seldom discredit- 
able, France does possess in M. 
Paul Verlaine. But, in the first 
place, M. Verlaine is far from 
“the centre,” and is extremely 
unlikely to draw much nearer to 
it; while in the second, he is so 
far from being a new-comer that 
it is, I think, near thirty years 
since his first verses appeared. 
Another, in prose, she has not long 
lost in M. de Maupassant; but 
Maupassant also had been writing 
for no inconsiderable time, and 
he, again, was of the eccentric and 
flawed, not of the centrical and 
complete, order of genius. And of 
these two, while one is dead, the 
other is to the very last degree 
unlikely to live to much purpose. 

Of others, who is there? Those 
who are left or are coming on 
are, it was said, very respectable 
people, but are they anything more? 
It may be affirmed that they are, 
by those who can bring themselves 
to think “ Les Rougon-Macquart” 
a worthy pendant to, if not a dis- 
tinct advance upon, the ‘“‘ Comédie 
Humaine”; who have persuaded 
themselves that the painter of 
Tartarin is in other capacities 
than that most happy one, a per- 
son of genius as well as of talent ; 
who take M. Sully Prudhomme and 
M. Coppée—writers of whom it is 
impossible to speak without quite 
unfeigned esteem—for great poets ; 
who think M. Jules Lemaitre an 
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improvement on Sainte-Beuve; and 
who see in “Pierre Loti” some- 


thing immeasurably superior to 


Gautier and Fromentin. And the 
elegy of this article will of course 
seem even more pitiable or more 
outrageous to those who see a real 
mystagogue in M. Joséphin Pela- 
dan, a consummate prose-man in 
M. Maurice Barrés, and a new 
Victor Hugo (if only it could be 
admitted that ce pauvre Hugo a 
existé, though he does not now) 
in M. Jean Moréas. Nay, I am 
not sure that even these three 
brilliant reputations are not a 
little stale for the most ardent 
admirers of modernity ; that there 
is not something a little passed, 
‘‘a little 1890,” about them. In- 
deed it must be confessed that the 
extremest youth of Paris is giving 
at least so much sign of a coming 
renaissance, that it is more enam- 
oured of foreign writers than of 
its own. Ibsen and Strindberg, 
and the young German gentleman 
whose works I sometimes read, but 
whose name [ always forget (he 
drew that delightful picture of the 
husband and the Third Party, 
drowning themselves at the bottom 
of the back-garden), with certain of 
our own poets and prophets, whom 
there may be some delicacy in 
naming, stand higher in the good 
graces of the Sacred Band than 
any Frenchman. 

But none of these pretensions— 
the comparatively reasonable one 
of the first class no more than the 
almost purely fantastic one of the 
last—can sustain itself for any 
length of time before the bar of a 
really well-informed and catholic 
criticism. No one would deny 
great merit to some of the elder 
and middle-aged, and considerable 
to some of the younger, writers of 
French to-day. Of the latter, M. 
Paul Margueritte and M. Marcel 
Prévost will tell short stories, 
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now that Mr Stevenson is dead, 
with anybody in the world except 
Mr Kipling — indeed the short 
story, one of the earliest triumphs 
of French prose, appears to be the 
very stronghold of the literature, 
into which at its greatest pinches 
it retires, and where it holds out 
for better days. Nor are the two 
I have mentioned without some ex- 
cellent supporters. But I cannot 
say that, outside of the story, I 
have seen much work by very 
young French writers that seems 
to me really distinguished. M. 
Barrés, who might or might not 
like to be called very young, is 
perhaps the chief exception ; and 
in the topsy-turvy style (the style 
which Pétrus Borel and others of 
the irregulars of 1830 practised), 
‘Le Jardin de Bérénice’ and its 
fellows may no doubt take high 
rank with the mere literary critic, 
hard as they will find it to pass the 
medical examination of the criti- 
cal moralist. And if we go back a 
little to that middle generation 
already glanced at, we shall find, 
of course, many men of whom, ex- 
cept by comparison with what went 
before them, it would be absurd 
and impertinent to speak with de- 
preciation. Those who can take 
no actual pleasure in any part of 
the Rougon-Macquart series, ex- 
cept perhaps in ‘La Faute de 
YAbbé Mouret,’ in the beginning 
of ‘L’Cuvre,’ and in parts of 
‘Dr Pascal,’ will hardly refuse 
admiration (if they be of the 
critical stamp in which liking and 
admiration are independent and 
disconnected sets of machinery) 
to the force of will and the power 
of labour displayed in the whole, 
and to the scattered successes of 
craftsmanship as distinguished 
from creation in the parts. Those 
who most abominate the person- 
alities, and who most clearly see 
the indebtedness of M. Daudet, 
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will, even apart from their grati- 
tude for Tartarin, that treasonable 
and delightful caricature of the 
South by a Southern, remember 
many mirthful and not a few 
pathetic passages in all the work 
from “Le Petit Chose” to “Sapho.” 
If M. André Theuriet had not, like 
certain of our own folk who could 
be named, frittered away in scores 
of books what would have made 
perfection of some four or five, he 
would probably have made the 
four or five, and they would have 
been, or have been near, that per- 
fection. At least a dozen other 
names, whom it is only not desirable 
to specify because one might miss 
one or two with as good a claim 
as the others, occur to make out 
the list of novelists who are fairly 
in the first division of the second 
class. I wish I could find a sim- 
ilar batch of poets; but except 
those already named, and perhaps 
M. Richepin, I am unable to dis- 
cover them, unless anybody insists 
that the modest honour be accord- 
ed to M. de Herédia, maker of 
faultlessly null sonnets (vice José- 
phin Soulary dead) and member 
of the Academy, or to M. Deroul- 
éde, Tyrtzeus of the latest fashion, 
and a right honest patriot and 
songster, if no great poet. M. 
Loti I must leave to M. Loti’s 
admirers (I never was fond of im- 
perfectly preserved pot- pourrt) ; 
and of M. Bourget I would rather 
not speak, because M. Bourget 
almost alone of his contemporaries, 
seems to me, much as he has 
written, to have something with- 
in him which has not yet come 
out. No one can have more re- 
spect than I have for the critical 
faculty and the admirable learning 
of M. Brunetiére and M. Faguet. 
They fill well and worthily a place 
with which any critic may con- 
tent himself; but neither of them 
is exactly Sainte-Beuve, and I am 
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not sure that either quite equals 
Taine or Scherer or M. Montégut. 
As I approach the name of M. 
Anatole France I own that I have 
need of all my critical virtue: one 
is horribly tempted to be a 
Roman judex for the nonce, and 
attend to Sylvestre Bonnard on 
the one hand and “mon _ bon 
Maitre” on the other, as the advo- 
cate produces them sordidatos, 
pleading for their father, and 
bringing with them a train not 
merely of other fictitious person- 
ages, but of excellent deeds in 
criticism recently and in verse of 
old. No living French writer has 
to me the charm of M. France: ‘I 
would give all I am worth, and a 
great deal more, to be able to 
write (if not always to think) 
like him. But if I am asked to 
vote for him as a writer absolutely 
of the first class, I am afraid I 
must refuse. 

For on all these, as it seems to 
me, there is the curse which rests 
on the writers of the latter, the 
falling, end of every great period, 
unless they are intrinsically and 
by accident as great as Milton and 
Browne, as Hobbes and (latest of 
all) Dryden, were at the end of 
our own first great time, as Tenny- 
son and others were at the end of 
our second, There is in them the 
distinct, the irrepressible evidence 
of the school, without that mixture 
of native and unscholastic raciness 
which atones in the earlier stage 
of such periods for some very 
direct and obvious following. The 
remembrance of that admirable 
story, which we owe to Dickens, 
about “ Mr Testator” and Lyons 
Inn, about the ghost or incon- 
venient reality who walked into 
the chambers stored with some- 
what cavalierly borrowed furniture, 
and uttered the single syllable 
** Mine” as he touched piece after 
piece, is always present when we 
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read their work. It is often good, 
and sometimes excellent; but one 
feels as one never does with the 
greatest literary artists—however 
closely they may sometimes follow, 
however shamelessly they may 
sometimes plagiarise—the presence 
of the literary ancestor. No Bal- 
zac, no Zola; and I think that we 
may admit many faults in the 
“Comédie Humaine,” and yet think 
that on the whole we could dis- 
pense, having it, with ‘‘ Les Rougon- 
Macquart,” for all its more precise 
and particular emphasising of the 
blessed doctrine of heredity and 
the /ésion and so forth. Take 
away Dickens and Thackeray and 
a large number of French persons 
of lesser distinction, and how much 
will be left of M. Daudet? M. 
Richepin is an extremely clever 
versifier,— would he ever have 
written a line as he has written it 
but for Victor Hugo? Maupas- 
sant, as I have said, did not give 
me this feeling, for all his resem- 
blances to Flaubert and others; 
and M. Verlaine does not give it, 
despite the tolerable certainty that 
if Baudelaire had not been he 
would not be. But M. Viaud does, 
when I think of those fathers of 
his above noted and others; and 
even M. France does, though in 
his case it is difficult to assign any 
single original, and he is rather a 
literary mosaic, assorted and com- 
posed with flashes of original genius, 
than a literary pastiche. But over 
all, and still more over their 
younger contemporaries, the sense 
hovers, the sense now of imitation, 
now of unconscious descent, now 
of desire to get a little further, now 
of direct revolt after a fashion— 
for this also is a kind of imitation. 
They are not free like sons,—they 
serve obediently or contumaciously. 

And these, I take it, are the 
signs, assured and unmistakable 
to careful students, of what for 
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want of a better name we call by 
the rather bad one of decadence in 
literature. To what degrees this 
decadence will go, how long it 
will last, how soon it will be 
succeeded by a fresh real flower- 
ing, no one can say. There are 
precedents for a speedy and pre- 
cedents for a very long postponed 
renaissance ; and what is more, no 
precedents are exactly applicable 
in such a case. Without ventur- 
ing too far on prophecy, it may 
perhaps be said that a rather long 
postponement in France, as per- 
haps also in other countries, is 
on the whole more probable than 
a very short one. The current 
types and motives, which have 
changed very little since the first 
beginning of nineteenth - century 
literature proper, are getting a 
good deal worn and used: the 
sense of the cliché, of the stock 
phrase, is evidenced in the most 
unmistakable if not in the most 
satisfactory way by cumbrous and 
acrobatic attempts to get out of it, 
by cheap parody of the conven- 
tional, by easy tricks of inversion 
and unexpectedness. Gongorism 
and Goncourtism have a very much 
closer resemblance than Macedon 
and Monmouth. And yet so 
tricksy are the Muses that nobody 
need be surprised to find these 
apprehensions agreeably disap- 
pointed, to find ‘Le Pélerin Pas- 
sionné’ succeeded by something as 
much better as the ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ is better than Stany- 
hurst’s Virgil, and the very novel- 
ists and tale-tellers of the day 
excelling themselves as much as 
the author of ‘ Les Travaiileurs de 
la Mer’ excelled the author of 
‘ Bug-Jargal.’ 

Let all this be as it may. The 
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fresh chapter may open sooner, 
later, or—for such things have 
been uncomfortable enough to 
happen in literature—not at all; 
but we have had that which is 
now closing, and it is as certain 
that it is closing, or has closed, as 
that we have had it. Some slight 
attempt has been made here to 
summarise, however inadequately, 
the gains of it—gains so great and 
manifold that by their very bulk 
and number they are apt to fail 
of realisation and recognition—to 
indicate in a sort of outline the 
vast discoveries in the world of 
imagination and expression which 
the man of 1825 hardly had at all, 
on which the man of 1835 was 
only just entering, and which lie 
open to the man of 1895 for easy 
travel and enjoyment when and 
how he pleases. But the chief 
object is to recall to readers the 
fact that we are sitting, that we 
have actually sat, at the side of 
the death-bed of one of the great 
periods of European literature. 
It is passing, it has almost if not 
quite passed before our eyes, as 
nothing of the kind may pass again 
in the lifetime of even the youngest. 
In science they mark their transits 
of Venus or of Mercury with a 
greater exactness, and observe 
them in a more business - like 
fashion. But that is no reason 
why in literature we should leave 
events of the kind unmarked and 
unrecorded. 


“¢ Who saw him die?’ 
‘I,’ said the fly.” 


And it was a very respectable 
thing of the fly, for all his littleness 
and insignificance, to be sufficiently 
capable of noting great events to 
make the observation. 
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“Tue shades of evening were 
drawing on when two solitary 
horsemen were seen riding up a 
hill”—and two solitary horseboys 
were seen hanging on to the tails 
of the noble animals, and running 
behind, while they flourished sticks 
to which were attached other horse- 
tails, employed for the purpose of 
whisking away the flies. 

“Norman,” quoth the elder 
horseman, “did you ever hear, in 
the descriptions of knights of old, 
when they issued forth from their 
castle walls, and took their way on 
their mettlesome chargers to the 
gay tournament, that the high-born 
pages or equerries hung on to the 
said chargers’ tails ?” 

**No,” replied Norman ; “for if 
the chargers had been anything less 
akin to old cows than our present 
steeds, the pages would probably 
have been kicked head over heels 
at the first onset. But these ani- 
mals seem to like it; they would 
probably feel lonely without it.” 

“Yes,” replied the other; “here 
in Madeira a horse does not seem 
expected to go except at a foot- 
pace. He would be getting ahead 
of the customs of the country if 
he did.” 

They had stopped at a bend of 
the steep road, and looked back to 
where, two thousand feet below, 
lay the sea, gleaming blue like a 
sapphire in the evening sunshine. 
The little bay of Funchal seemed 
almost deserted, except for one 
ancient hulk and some fishing- 
boats, which looked like flies in 
the distance. One or two houses 
like toys were visible; but the 
town itself was hidden by the 
folding hills on each side of the 
path, which framed that glimpse 
of sparkling blue in a setting 
of sombre green, where the firs 


and eucalyptus clothed the rocks. 
Above and beyond the eye wan- 
dered over mountain and valley, 
the first all green and golden in 
the rays of the evening sun, and 
the last cool, fresh, and dim, the 
shadows broken by white gleams 
of rushing water. 

The evening breeze rippled the 
yellow of the corn, which wandered 
in steps and ledges up the moun- 
tain-side, and shook out the long 
green streamers of the maize, and 
rustled through the chestnut-trees, 
lifting the green vines which 
shaded many a white-walled, high- 
thatched cottage from the sun. In 
the distance the mountain ridges 
took blue and purple shadows, and 
white clouds nestled here and 
there among the peaks, giving a 
vague promise of hidden heights 
and glories. 

“A lovely place this is,” said 
Norman, half to himself. “For 
those who come here to die, it 
must be like waiting just outside 
the gates of heaven until they 
open.” 

His companion glanced quickly 
at him. 

“ Are you tired, old fellow?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

“Not I. The air is delicious up 
here. It has just the clear fresh- 
ness which is a bit wanting in the 
scent of the magnolias and honey- 
suckle down below.” 

“Let us push on to the next 
venda. Manuel says we are not 
far from our destination.” 

A few more turns of the road 
brought them to a low whitewashed 
house, shaded by Spanish chestnut- 
trees. There were stone seats 
against the wall outside, beneath 
a wooden trellis which stretched 
across a wide open space in the 
front, and on the fallen trunk of an 
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oak a countryman sat thrumming 
on a guitar, while singing, or rather 
wailing, in two or three different 
keys. 

The English country inn has no 
exact parallel in Madeira. Minus 
“accommodation for man and 
beast” (which is only occasionally 
furnished, and that in the very 
roughest fashion), a venda supplies 
its place, and at the same time pro- 
vides the villagers with the neces- 
saries of life usually found in our 
little country places in a “ general ” 
shop. 

The master of the venda keeps 
good store of wine and other liquors, 
and though “tea” is either unheard 
of or likely to be an abominable 
compound, yet “tobacco and snuff” 
are fairly passable, and the venda- 
keeper has a licence to dispense 
that and bread, Indian corn, sugar, 
matches, and earthen pots, &c. No 
licence is needed, however, for dis- 
pensing the news, of which the 
venda is usually the centre. 

The two doors of this especial 
venda now in question were its 
only openings, so that the eyes of 
the travellers, coming from the 
brilliant light of a July day, were 
some time in distinguishing objects 
within. The shopkeeper was prais- 
ing his wine, and pouring out small 
tumblers of the golden Madeira, 
before Norman Anderson and his 
brother Keith realised that the 
little store was full of people, and 
that some subject of absorbing in- 
terest was collecting an eager crowd 
around a woman who held up three 
white tickets with numbers on 
them. 

* All sold but these. You see, 
these must be sold, or it is all to 
no purpose. If he has not the 
entire sum he must go.” 

“Ttistrue. Louvado seja Deus! 
(Glory be to God !)” 

“‘Has every girl bought one?” 

“That, of course not. How many 
can afford such a sum?” 
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“Ha! ha!” laughed a_black- 
bearded man. “To think that 
seventeen girls have made such 
fools of themselves.” 

“Girls? Raparigas? Pretty old 
girls some of them are,” laughed 
another. “I know of three who 
are my age, and my mother says 
I am forty. 

“Ah, senhor! It is not true. 
There are none that age.” 

“* Sim, senhora. Very certainly 
it is true.” 

And so the excited conversation 
went on. 

** What are they all doing, Keith ? 
What is the fun about?” asked the 
younger brother. 

**T can’t make out,” said Keith. 
‘They are all talking together, 
and it is the broadest dialect 
of Portuguese I ever heard. This 
must be the Yorkshire of the 
kingdom. Let us go outside till 
Manuel has finished his wine, 
and he can tell us what all the 
row is.” 

So saying the two brothers 
emerged again into the sunlight. 
As they did so a new figure caught 
their eyes. It was that of a young 
girl, who had evidently just come 
upon the scene with her pitcher 
from the well. She had paused for 
a moment on her way up the moun- 
tain-side, and stood, half in sun- 
light, half in shadow, among the 
chestnut-trees. The brilliant even- 
ing rays fell on the red-brown 
pitcher poised upon her head, and 
on the red-and-orange stripes of her 
short homespun skirts. A white 
kerchief was knotted beneath her 
chin, shadowing her face, and al- 
most concealing her hair, but her 
small brown feet were bare. One ° 
shapely arm, with its white sleeve 
rolled back, was raised to steady 
the pitcher, and the whole figure 
stood out in striking relief against 
the green foliage and shadowy rocks 
of the road behind her. 

“There is a study for you, Nor- 
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man,” said his brother, lighting a 
cigar as he spoke. 

“Q Virginia,” cried a voice 
near them, and a woman came 
laughing forward from the venda. 
“Q Virginia, there are yet three 
tickets, they say. Come and take 
a chance of your lover.” 

* You had better buy them your- 
self, as you have so much money, 
Senhora Conceigio. It may be 
your last chance of getting a hus- 
band who must marry whether he 
like it or no.” 

It was the water-carrier who 
spoke, and who, as she said this, 
slowly turned her head with its 
burden and looked the woman who 
had spoken to her full in the face. 
They were enemies—that could be 
seen ataglance. Virginia's whole 
figure had become rigid in a mo- 
ment, and her eyes burned. Her 
face took the brothers by surprise. 
It was of a type very unusual for a 
Portuguese. The oval was delicate, 
with no trace of high cheek-bone or 
heavy jaw, and there was no sign 
of olive sallowness in her pale 
cheek. But from this colourless 
background flashed splendid eyes of 
lambent golden brown, and rippling 
low upon her forehead was thick 
hair of the same shade. 

“A last chance indeed! Hear 
that! God be good to us! As 
if I could not have had any man 
in the neighbourhood, if I had 
but chosen. I am well nourished, 
Gracas a Deus,—not such a thin, 
dry, yellow creature as some 
people.” 

Virginia glanced at the Inglezes, 
and held her peace. 

*Q Senhora Conceigio!” said 
Manuel the horseboy. “ Be silent. 
How can you shout so in the ears 
of the senhors? Do you not see 
that they wish to mount their 
horses and ride away?” 

Senhora Conceigio, who was a 
stout, or, as she expressed it, a well- 
nourished woman, of considerably 
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over thirty, jerked her ample skirts 
away to one side, while her beetle 
brows gathered over her swarthy 
high-coloured face in no very agree- 
able fashion. A well-defined black 
moustache was one of her most 
prominent beauties. She began a 
displeased monologue to a woman 
standing at her elbow, and by the 
time the English senhors were in 
their saddles, Virginia was far up 
the mountain. 

‘What is all this about, Man- 
uel?” asked Keith Anderson, as 
soon as they were well on the 
march. ‘ What were they sell- 
ing? and what made the women 
so wild ?” 

“They were lottery tickets, sen- 
hor.” 

“ But Government lottery tickets 
are everyday things here; why 
should there be so much excite- 
ment about these?” 

“This is a different thing, sen- 
hor,” replied Manuel, a grin light- 
ing up his brown face and gleaming 
eyes. “This is a rifa.” 

“A raffle do you mean?” asked 
Keith, who, thanks to a sojourn in 
Brazil some years before, was toler- 
ably conversant with Portuguese. 
“But what are they going to raffle 
for? Some piece of finery, I sup- 
pose, as the women are so eager 
about it.” 

“No, no, senhor. 
husband.” 

“A husband! Oh, hear this, 
Norman! Fancy a fellow putting 
himself up for the girls to raffle for ! 
The sublime conceit of it! It would 
be a fine suggestion for the ‘ Matri- 
monial News.’ But surely, Manuel, 
eligible young men are not so scarce 
as to need to be raffled for.” 

Manuel listened with the polite 
smile of a Portuguese who has 
not the vaguest notion of your 
meaning. 

“T will recount to the senhor 
that he may understand,” said he. 
And he proceeded to tell Keith 
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Anderson the reasons for such an 
extraordinary proceeding as that of 
raffling for a husband. 

The hero of the story, it seemed, 
and the object to be raffled for, was 
one of the handsomest young fellows 
in the parish, Francisco Rodrigues, 
the son of a widow, who, though liv- 
ing in her own cottage, and upon 
her own little piece of ground, 
being weakly and ailing, was but 
poorly off. Besides Francisco, she 
had one other son, but he was 
a cripple. There were, however, 
hopes of better days for the Rod- 
rigues family, for Francisco was a 
clever craftsman. Among all the 
workers in straw and cane furni- 
ture there were none who had 
fingers so strong and deft, or so 
true an eye for a curve, as Fran- 
cisco. If the vendor in Funchal 
received an order for chairs or 
couches of a form never yet at- 
tempted, Francisco was always 
eager for the task; and when a 
great pile of the commissioned fur- 
niture was finished, and, fastened 
together with cords, was balanced 
on Francisco’s black curly head, for 
a trifling run of eight miles, he 
would set off at an easy swinging 
trot, with the mass of cane-work 
towering aloft and shadowing his 
whole figure, and deposit his load 
with a happy expectant smile in 
the vendor’s shop, listening de- 
lighted to the tardy but yet in- 
evitable praise which he knew 
must be part of his reward. 

To his crippled brother he had 
taught some of the more delicate 
work—mats, ornaments, and baskets, 
so fine as to seem woven almost of 
threads, and of every graceful 
Shape. In the evenings, and at 
all spare times, he worked in his 
small garden-patch, and had turned 
the otherwise unproductive parts of 
his domain into a willow planta- 
tion, thus providing materials for 
his own work. Already his mother’s 
thin cheek was growing rounder, 
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and there was an air of greater 
comfort in the cottage, when that 
cloud which is always lowering in 
the distance over every Portuguese 
family overshadowed them, turning 
the brightness of the future into 
cruel night. The conscription came 
on, and Francisco was drawn for a 
soldier. With him would go the 
whole support of the family. With- 
out his guidance who should design 
the mats or baskets for his brother ? 
If willows were not needed for 
Francisco’s work, why should his 
mother cut and peel them? If his 
earnings were not put into the 
little black box by his mother’s 
bed, where should the money for 
food come from? He appealed to 
the only authority in the matter 
whom he knew, an official in the 
offices of the Administration. His 
mother being a widow, could he 
not be released from service? 

He could if he were an only son, 
but he was not. 

But it was almost the same thing. 
His brother was a cripple. 

Well! the official did not know. 
Perhaps if a petition were drawn 
up there might be hope. There 
were yet two or three months before 
he need present himself before the 
Junta. He might try. 

So a petition was drawn up. 
It should cost nothing or next to 
nothing, for after all Francisco was 
very poor. Just a dollar or so 
might be needed for the necessary 
pens and paper and so on. Then 
two dollars and a-half were wanted 
for Government seals. Then in a 
week or so, in answer to Francisco’s 
questions, the petition was nearly 
finished, but had to be signed and 
witnessed. It needed also five 
more dollars. The poor fellow 


worked day and night from the 
first gleam of dawn to the last blink 
of light, but he could not gain this 
money without moretime. He and 
his mother must live, poor as the 
food was which kept body and soul 
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together. He borrowed a dollar 
here and another there, he sold a 
beloved guitar—his only article 
of luxury—and carried the money 
to the town. 

Two more weeks passed and he 
asked, “Was there any answer to 
the petition?” 

The petition? Ah yes; the peti- 
tion was to be forwarded to Lisbon 
to headquarters, and for this reason 
five more dollars were needed at once. 

Poor Francisco! he sank down 
upon a seat in the office in despair. 
They called for sum after sum, 
never thinking that what was such 
a trifle to them was to him like 
wringing his heart’s blood drop by 
drop. He sat there dumbly for a 
while, till, feeling himself an object 
of curiosity, he went away. When 
he reached home, pale and miser- 
able, he found there a blind old 
man, his padrinho (or godfather), 
who was if anything poorer than 
himself. The old man heard Fran- 
cisco’s tale, discerned his despair, 
and then bending his grey head for 
a moment, said, “ Filhinho, I have 
that—yes, I have as much as that: 
it was saved up to buy me a coffin, 
that my old head might rest hon- 
ourably beside my wife in the 
churchyard ; but you will see to 
that, my son, and I will give it to 
you.” And he gave it. 

Now surely at last all would go 
well: but still it was with a cold 
stone lying on his heart that he 
ventured again to the Administra- 
tion to ask of the success of his 
petition. He was called before the 
Judge of Instruction, and the peti- 
tion (not sent to Lisbon after all) 
was produced. 

** What is this?” said the judge. 
“This thing is of no use at all. It 
is all wrong. It is not properly 
drawn up. What a wickedness it 
is to cheat a young man into get- 
ting a petition drawn up which is 
of no more value than the paper on 
which it is written !” 
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No one ventured to contradict 
this—no particular person seemed 
to blame. 

“But what was he to do?” 
Francisco asked. 

The judge shrugged his shoul- 
ders. The petition being of no 
use, he must just let things take 
their course and become a soldier. 

“And my money?” asks the 
poor fellow. 

His money? 
ceipt for it? 

“ No.” 

Well, he, the judge, thought it 
very wrong that so much money 
should have been taken for a thing 
that needed none, and which, after 
all, was of no use ; but what was to 
be done? the money was gone. 

It did not seem to occur to any 
one to draw up a petition afresh on 
proper lines. The judge had noth- 
ing more to do than to censure 
wrong-doing, and no one seemed to 
think it a duty to make restoration. 
And so, robbed, disappointed, sick 
at heart, the poor fellow must tramp 
his eight miles up the mountains 
to bring to his mother the news of 
starvation to come, and to tell the 
poor blind padrinho that his money 
being gone, to no purpose, and 
Francisco to go too, he must de- 
pend on charity to be laid in the 
grave. How bitter was the sting 
of his own helplessness! He was 
powerless. If he did not go will- 
ingly, he would be taken by force 
from a life of labour and of duty, 
no matter that in so doing they 
were taking the last morsel of bread 
from his mother’s lips. And he 
must go to become a defender of a 
country, of a government, and of 
laws either powerless or corrupt. 
No redress except by bribery. He 
had been tricked by the very men 
employed by Government, and 
there was no help, no appeal to 
any higher jurisdiction. They had 
taken in all eighteen dollars of 
money which had been painfully 
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gathered, coin by coin, in abject 
toil and suffering, and it would be 
spent in gambling, in drinking, or 
in other easy pleasures of the town, 
while there on the hills they 
starved and wept with want. 

No need to describe the gloom 
which hung over the little house- 
hold. Such things happen in 
Madeira every day. It would seem 
as if every contact with the Govern- 
ment were sufficient to deaden all 
sense of honour in the Portuguese 
breast. Who can bribe best, and 
bribe highest, may do well. And 
poor Francisco had no means left 
with which to bribe. Some tried 
to console him. After all, others 
became soldiers—why not he?” 

Why not? SBecause it was a 
degradation. To be turned from 
an honest hard-working artisan into 
a lazy, hungry, disreputable loafer 
and hanger-on—was not that a fall? 
“‘He was to fight for his country 
in glorious warfare.” He knew 
nothing about that. He loved his 
birthplace ; but her bitterest op- 
pressors were the lawgivers of her 
own nation, Portugal. He was not 
to fight them. In fact, he knew 
none of his fellows among the 
soldiers who had ever seen active 
service. Who was there to fight 
except a few wretched blacks away 
on the coast of Africa, where men 
went in regiments and returned 
singly—sometimes to die of the 
fever acquired there, sometimes to 
hang about for years like shadows 
of their former selves ? 

Madeira is over-populated : there 
are too many mouths to feed, and 
yet strict watch must be kept that 
no able-bodied man of twenty leave 
its shores on any pretext—for every 
emigrant to America or England, 
or to any but a Portuguese colony, 
would escape conscription. Only 


by payment of a heavy fine, which 
most poor labourers are powerless 
to provide, can they be permitted 
to go. 


In very many cases it is 
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the bread-winner who must leave a 
houseful of dependants when his 
time comes to serve; and his pay, 
inadequate for himself, is certainly 
not enough to keep others. All 
these thoughts flitted through Keith 
Anderson’s brain, called up by 
Manuel’s recital of, and evident 
sympathy with, Francisco’s woes. 

*“‘ By the way, Manuel,” he said, 
‘you must be over age for a soldier 
now,—have you served ?” 

** No, senhor.” 

“* How did you escape?” 

Manuel held up a hand from 
which one finger was wanting. 

*Can’t pull a trigger, senhor,” 
said he. 

‘Did you cut it off on purpose ?” 

“ Sim, senhor; but Francisco 
would spoil his skill at the cane- 
plaiting if he did it.” 

“Poor fellow! Well, what has 
become of him. Go on, Manuel; I 
want to hear.” 

When the time was drawing near 
for Francisco to present himself for 
service, he was passing the venda 
one day when a man, seated before 
the door, beckoned to him—he had 
a thing to tell him. The “thing” 
was no other than an offer, thinly 
veiled, from Conceigio, to pay a 
substitute for him if he would 
marry her. Poor Francisco! to 
marry a woman so notorious for 
ill-temper as Conceigio. She was 
nearer his mother’s age than his 
own, and her tongue was famous 
in all the country-side. True, she 
had money; but—life with Con- 
ceicio ! 

The man Jacintho—a friend of 
Francisco’s, and an easy good- 
tempered fellow—rallied him on 
his dismal looks. 

“Oh, amigo, you don’t seem 
overjoyed. It would have given 
us all a fine laugh if I had not 
sworn to Conceicio on a relic that 
she keeps on the neck of her santo, 
that I would not tell except to 
you. Cheer up, my son. Per- 
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haps you don’t want Conceicio, 
and no wonder; but there might 
even be other girls who would do 
as much. I have heard hints from 
one quarter and another, and I 
think you had better put yourself 
up to the highest bidder—ha, ha!” 

“Don’t laugh, Jacintho,” said 
Francisco. ‘ I am desperate enough 
for most things now, but Con- 
ceicio ! It would give my 
brother bread, I know, but very 
bitter bread, I know that.” 

Just then Jacintho’s wife, An- 
tonia, came up from behind. 

“Q Francisco,” she said, “I 
know of a capital plan to buy you 
a substitute for the army. With 
twenty pounds you could easily 
get José da Silva to serve for you, 
and you would be free.” 

**Twenty pounds! Ah, senhora, 
it would be as easy to get twenty 
thousand.” 

“Not at all. Escuta/ We 
have been talking it over, Senhora 
Elisa of the venda and I. Let us 
have a lottery. It will be a grande 
palpite, as they say in the news- 
papers. Every girl who would like 
to save Francisco from the army, 
and would not object to give him 
her hand in marriage, should buy a 
ticket, and when you have the de- 
sired sum, you send it to José da 
Silva and you bring home a bride.” 

“Listen to that! What girl 
would do such a thing?” 

“Oh, you poor fellow! You 
don’t believe in your good fortune ! 
I know of four already.” 

‘But there are marriages worse 
than death: shall I have to take a 
creature whom no other man would 
look at!” 

‘‘No, no,” said Antonia; ‘they 
must all be of good character. 
Stay. Let us make the laws. They 
must be of known good reputation 
as to morality, not younger than 
seventeen, and not older than forty.” 

“Older than forty! Credo/” 
muttered Francisco. 








“The tickets should be at one 
pound apiece—that is, four dollars 
and a-half—so that only girls of 
some means can obtain them.” 

“But how will you do, wife, 
if one person buys up all the 
tickets?” asked Jacintho. 

“ Ah ha! you mean Conceigio ? 
Yes, there are some things that 
people know, senhor, even if you 
do take a solemn oath not to tell. 
Let us say that no girl shall be 
allowed to buy more than one 
ticket — at least until we see 
whether they are quickly sold. Of 
course we cannot help it if they 
choose to buy and sell them among 
themselves afterwards. But, at any 
rate, twenty girls to choose from 
is better than being bought by one.” 

‘But will twenty girls choose 
me?” asked Francisco. 

‘‘ It is possible,” returned Jacin 
tho. “You know if all goes well 
you have a paying trade, and can 
support a wife. That is the best 
of having’a good name in the busi- 
ness, It always brings work.” 

There was much discussion—the 
comical side of the thing not being 
the side which struck Francisco 
most, but rather the blank un- 
certainty—but at last he gave con- 
sent. And at the time the brothers 
Anderson had visited the venda 
there were still three tickets for 
sale. 

Much of this Manuel explained 
to them, assenting cheerfully to 
the abuse which the English sen- 
hors bestowed upon a Government 


which could admit of such in- . 


justice and corruption. 

By this time the early darkness 
of a tropical night was coming on, 
and turning aside through a rustic 
gate from the highroad, the horses 
seemed at first to have entered into 
deep obscurity. As the travellers’ 
eyes, however, grew accustomed to 
the gloom, they found themselves 
pursuing a narrow winding path 
around the head of a valley. A 
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sound of rushing water was heard, 
and, crossing the bed of a little 
stream, they soon reached a broad 
space where the private road 
widened into a kind of garden, 
beneath lofty eucalyptus and chest- 
nut trees, and on one side from 
the open door of a long thatched 
building a brilliant light streamed 
forth. 

“ Here you are at last!” said a 
cheery voice. “I was afraid you 
had been lost, or had been intimi- 
dated at the last by fashionable 
folk below from venturing up into 
the backwoods,”—and a handsome 
gentlemanly man of about middle 
age came forward from the lighted 
interior to greet them. 

** But you are heartily welcome,” 
said the bright little woman who 
came hurrying after him. 

“T am sorry we are so late,” 
said Keith, as, having got over the 
first bustle of arrival, they entered 
the house. ‘I rather think that 
nothing but pure idleness is our 
excuse. That is a contagious 
malady here, and we rode very 
slowly.” 

‘“ Now,” said their host, ‘let us 
get our invalid a seat by the fire. 
Sounds queer, doesn’t it, a big 
log-fire in July in Madeira? but I 
defy you to say that it is not a 
comfort.” 

“IT protest against the name 
of invalid,” said Norman, from 
the depths of a big arm-chair to 
which he had been consigned— 
“Tve given up all that: but this 
fire is glorious.” 

The room they had entered was 
primitive in the extreme in its con- 
struction. It was long and large, 
extending the whole length and 
breadth of the building, and was 
paved (not floored) with closely-set 
pebbles firmly arranged in squares. 
The ceiling was composed of woven 
cane, set in a framework of un- 
polished chestnut-wood, supported 
by whitewashed walls. From this 
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cold background the brightness of 
rich warm colouring in curtains and 
furniture stood out in bold relief. 

An old-fashioned stone fireplace 
with an overhanging mantel-shelf 
above it formed a brilliant centre of 
light and warmth. Great logs and 
fir-cones were piled up, glowing and 
crackling on the hearth. Bright 
coloured embroideries adorned and 
curtained the overhanging man- 
tel, and deep cushioned wicker 
chairs of island manufacture, a 
broad old-fashioned sofa, tables, 
books, cushions, presses, and cor- 
ner-cupboards made a thoroughly 
homely and highly unesthetic in- 
terior. At one end of the room, 
which their hostess laughingly said 
was the dining-room end, and which 
was supposed to have no connection 
with the drawing-room division of 
the apartment in which they were 
seated, the gleam of white napery, 
plate, and china made it very evi- 
dent that a meal was pending. 
And shortly afterwards the opening 
of a door, and the entrance of a 
tidy Portuguese maid with roast 
chickens, Indian-corn cakes, piles 
of strawberries, and coffee, an- 
nounced that supper was ready. 

‘You see,” said their hostess, 
“we are savages who actually dine 
in the middle of the day in these 
wilds, and so in the evening we 
sup.” 

“This is just delicious,” said 
Keith Anderson. ‘My soul has 
chafed within me for the last six 
weeks at the bondage of fashionable 
propriety in which we have been 
held in that hotel.” 

* Yes,” said Dr Wilbraham, their 
host, “there are certainly capital 
hotels in Madeira—in fact, I never 
encountered better in any of my 
travels; but, after all, a hotel is a 
It has to be governed by 
all sorts of laws, written and un- 
written, from which the home is 
exempted, and I must say that life 
is worth twice as much when you 
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can regulate your hours and meal- 
times and costumes and pursuits to 
suit your own tastes.” 

“There is no doubt of that,” 
said Norman. “I can fancy you, 
doctor, after a day’s tramp on the 
hills, coming home with your bag 
full of specimens of every kind, 
everything which creepeth and 
crawleth on the face of the earth, 
and being obliged to leave these 
treasures—perhaps to find a hideous 
doom—at the hands, or feet, of the 
chamber-maid, while you, agonising 
in a white tie and patent-leather 
boots, are obliged to work slowly 
through interminable courses at the 
dinner-table, and listen to Lady 
Niminy Pimeny’s abuse of her 
neighbour or her dinner.” 

Keith and Norman Anderson 
had known Dr Wilbraham ever 
since they could remember, and 
they never remembered him with- 
out his botanical and entomological 
specimens and collections. A weak- 
ness in the chest had induced him 
to take up his abode in Madeira, 
and when Norman Anderson was 
slowly recovering from inflammation 
of the lungs in England, Dr 
Wilbraham wrote advising a more 
rapid cure in Madeira, predicting a 
more complete re-establishment to 
health in a far shorter time than 
at home, if Norman took his advice. 
The Andersons came, — Keith, a 
budding barrister without a brief, 
to look after his artist brother; and 
after six weeks in the warmth of 
Funchal the threatening symptoms 
of permanent mischief in Norman’s 
lungs quite disappeared, and they 
were free to seek the mountains, 
where the eccentric doctor had 
pitched his tent, and was living 
‘freed from the trammels of polite 
society,” as he said. 

“T shouldn’t think that society 
had ever trammelled him much,” 
said Norman at six o’clock the next 
morning, as they watched the doc- 
tor, in shirt-sleeves, spectacles, and 
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Panama hat, come striding down 
between the firs from his morning 
bath in a stream above. He was 
smoking a short pipe, and whisking 
the heads off the foxgloves with his 
towel. High overhead the black- 
birds were singing in the eucalyptus- 
trees. A flood of sunshine was 
pouring on the peaks of the moun- 
tains above, upon the wild honey- 
suckle and heather which clothed 
the slope. At regular intervals 
arose the singing voice of the harvest 
labourers, who were cutting the 
already ripened corn, and who sang 
in short strophes to each other, to 
the accompaniment of a mountain- 
stream whose rushing down the 
hillside gave an indescribable feel- 
ing of life and freshness to the 
scene. 

They were still watching, and 
presently saw Dr Wilbraham pause 
in his descent. He was evidently 
speaking to some one hidden by 
the trees, for he lifted his hat and 
removed his pipe. 

** Who has he got hold of there?” 
said Keith. ‘It will be a human 
specimen and not a botanical one ; 
for though he would probably think 
much more highly of the latter, I 
doubt if he would take off his hat 
to it.” 

Still the doctor stood, both listen- 
ing and speaking, till presently, with 
an energetic gesture, he motioned 
to the hidden figure and strode 
down towards the house. From 
behind the trees followed a slighter, 
smaller figure, clothed in the cos- 
tume of a country girl. Her feet 
were bare, but her white kerchief 
was pulled so far over her face that 
it was invisible in the shade. 

“ Coo-ee,” shouted Dr Wilbra- 
ham, as he neared the three thatched 
buildings which constituted his 
abode. 

An answering “ Coo-ee” in femi- 
nine tones was heard, and Mrs 
Wilbraham appeared on the hill- 
side before her bedroom door. 
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“Come here, Katherine,” said the 
doctor. ‘Here is such an out- 
rageous piece of injustice that I 
want you to see if something can 
be done for this poor girl.” 

“Oh, it is Virginia,” said Mrs 
Wilbraham, drawing near. 

‘Sim, senhora. A very good 
day to the senhora. The senhora 
passed a good night?” 

Although Virginia’s eyes were 
red with weeping, and her tones 
low, it would have been impos- 
sible to her to forget the in- 
evitable formula of a morning 
greeting. 

“Look here, Katherine! Ah, 
Keith, are you there? Come away, 
come away; now just see what 
actual robbery of the poor can be 
done with impunity in this place. 
I say that it is infamous.” 

He took from Virginia’s hands 
a white bundle, which his wife 
unrolled, and in so doing exposed 
to view a large piece of exquisitely 
fine embroidery. The brothers, of 
course, were unable rightly to ap- 
preciate its beauty, but it struck 
them as something finer and more 
cobwebby than all that they had 
seen for sale in this island of em- 
broidery. It seemed strange that 
this coarsely dressed country girl 
should be capable of such a crea- 
tion, which was delicate to a 
wonderful degree and of snowy 
whiteness. 

“Tn these tiny huts with earthen 
floors, how can they keep it so 
clean? and many of these little 
places have no windows,—how can 
they see?” asked Norman. 

“You forget,” said Mrs Wil- 
braham, smiling, “that nobody 
dreams of living inside a house 
here. A house is a place to sleep 
in, and there is usually an inferior 
hut for cooking in, and so on; but 
here on the hills no one carries 
on an occupation within four walls. 
The embroideresses all sit on the 
seats outside, beneath trees or vine- 
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trellises, working, 
chatting together.” 

“ And why is she troubled about 
this particular piece of work?” asks 
Keith. 

“You tell the senhor your 
trouble about the embroidery, Vir- 
ginia,” commanded the doctor. 
And Virginia explained that she, 
like so many of her countrywomen, 
just managed to keep body and 
soul together by embroidery. She 
said that by rising at four, and 
working as long as daylight lasted, 
with well-skilled fingers one might 
earn as much as fivepence per 
day; and of course out of this 
food, clothes, firing, and rent had 
to be found. Still, she esteemed 
herself happy to find work paid 
at this rate. Some time ago a 
certain agent in the place, who 
employed her to work for him, 
had given her an order for a very 
large piece of embroidery for a 
lady’s dress. It was in two parts, 
and as it was wanted in a hurry, 
Virginia took one half, and en- 
trusted the other to a neighbour, 
who was an embroideress like 
herself. It was to be finished for 
the day before our story opens, 
and Virginia had been half-starv- 
ing; for as the work would only 
be paid as it was delivered, and 
she certainly had no capital to fall 
back upon, she had been obliged 
to get credit for a while at the 
venda, and the vendeiro was not 
fond of giving credit. At last, 
the work being finished, Virginia 
carried it to the agency with high 
hopes ; for her share came to more 
than a pound in English money, 
—a great sum to her. The two 
pieces of the dress being delivered, 
the agent appeared with a frown 
upon his face, and his most brutal 
manner, and, flinging the work 
upon the table, asked her what 
she meant by misusing needle and 
thread in such a way. Then he 
condescended to point out certain 
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portions in the work of the other 
woman which were carelessly done. 

“Tt was all spoiled,” he said, 
regardless of Virginia’s entreaties 
and her demonstration that the 
fault was very slight, in fact scarce 
noticeable unless to a practised eye. 
“No matter for that,” he said; 
“the fault in that half spoiled the 
entire dress, and he would not give 
ten shillings for the work alto- 
gether. He had nothing to do 
with the division of the labour.” 

Virginia was appalled. Ten 
shillings instead of two pounds! 
It was impossible. What would 
the other embroideress say at re- 
ceiving five shillings where she had 
expected twenty ? 

Faint and sick with her long 
tramp to the town in the hot morn- 
ing sun, and fasting (for even the 
usual handful of Indian corn had 
been wanting that morning in an- 
ticipation of a sumptuous meal of 
bread from her earnings), the poor 
girl nearly fell as she crossed the 
doorstep, and sat half-conscious 
leaning against the wall until a 
neighbour, seeing her deathly face, 
coaxed her within her own doors, 
and with kindly sympathy and a 
morsel of food brought tears to the 
poor girl’s eyes and relief to her 
heart. 

Those who worked for the agency 
might well sympathise. Who did 
not know the man who ground the 
faces of the poor? It was whis- 
pered, they told her, that the agent 
had some kind of dispute with 
some people who bought his em- 
broidery in foreign countries, and 
several orders lately had been 
countermanded — that might ac- 
count for his ill-temper. 

How Virginia managed to com- 
municate with her fellow-worker 
and sufferer on the hills she scarcely 
knew. She only knew that when 
at last she had returned to the 
man, driven by hunger to accept 
this starvation price—five shiilings 
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instead of twenty—she was told by 
one of the clerks that the master 
had changed his mind,—he had de- 
cided not to take the work nor pay 
for it. It was left on her hands. 
And so she had to return, no other 
work or chance of work given her, 
and she knew of no one who would 
buy this. It was too large to sell 
quickly. It had been an order 
from England, and just now there 
were few Englishwomen in the 
island, it being summer. 

Virginia’s kerchief had fallen 
back on her neck while she was 
speaking, and the face which had 
aroused the contempt of Conceigiio 
for its pallor was exposed to view. 
Norman’s artistic eye saw at once 
the loveliness which would be in- 
visible to the coarse taste of such a 
woman. The face was instinct with 
feeling, the features delicately cut, 
the massive coils of bronze-coloured 
hair gleamed in the sunlight; but 
beneath the brown wells of her 
eyes were deep shadows, and the 
oval of her face was sharpened, as 
they now knew, by hunger. 

“Tt is a horrible shame,” ex- 
claimed Norman. ‘“Can’t that 
man be compelled to pay for work 
ordered by himself? Is there no 
way of making him ashamed of 
himself? Could we not go and 
see him?” 

“He would say that you are no 
judge of such things,” said Mrs 
Wilbraham, acutely. 

*“ Ah, Solomon in petticoats!” 
said the doctor. ‘Now I should 
like to see if you are a judge. Un- 
roll this thing entirely, and point 
out the blemish if you can, madam.” 

It was done. Virginia seated 
herself upon the bank at a sign from 
the doctor, with the work in her 
lap, and Mrs Wilbraham pored over 
it inch byinch. A tiny smile crept 


over the girl’s face as the doctor 
teasingly encouraged his wife’s ex- 
amination. 

“Come, come, I should have 
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thought you would have had your 
finger on it in a moment. Don’t 
you know any more about women’s 
gear than that? I see now how it 
is that you don’t notice when a 
button-hole has no button to put 
in it. The agent would say that 
you are no judge, Mrs Wilbraham. 
No, no, Virginia, don’t show her.” 

“T see where it is,” said Mrs 
Wilbraham, rising from her kneel- 
ing posture; “but that is more 
than any of you gentlemen can do. 
Just try.” 

But they all declined in the 
greatest haste. 

“What I do see is this,” said 
Keith, “that if it took Mrs Wil- 
braham so long to find it when she 
knew it was there, the work cannot 
be so obviously bad as to merit 
rejection. Most probably the re- 
cipient of the dress would scarcely 
have noticed it. It seems to me 
very likely that the order was 
countermanded for some reason, 
and the agent concluded to shift 
the loss from his own shoulders 
to those who were less able to 
bear it.” 

“That may be so,” said Mrs Wil- 
braham. “You see there is no 
written agreement with the workers : 
the agents are bound by no law but 
that of their own convenience. 
Some agents are better than others. 
But at any rate the price in this 
case was very low. He was going 
to give two pounds for the work. 
He would sell it for four most cer- 
tainly, if not for five—for I know 
what prices are put upon these 
things when they are stiffly folded 
and exposed for sale in the shops. 
However, we will think over what 
can be done. Virginia will go to 
the kitchen and get some breakfast 
with Luiza. It must be nearly 
ready by this time, for our hour is 
seven. In the meantime we can 
consider if there is anything that 
we can do.” 

“T never knew the value before 
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of the inalienable right of a free- 
born Briton to write to the ‘ Times,’ ” 
said Keith, as they paced slowly 
along towards the dining-room. 
“This is the second case within 
these two days which, if Madeira 
could boast of a ‘ Times,’ should be 
aired by me. I scarcely know 
which is worse, this or the case of 
Francisco,” 

“And one case aggravates the 
other,” said Mrs Wilbraham, to 
whom the Andersons had mentioned 
Francisco’s story, and soon found 
that it was well known to them. 
“T feel pretty sure that if Francisco 
could choose a wife it would be 
Virginia, and I can’t help fancying 
that this pound—all that was to 
stand between her and starvation— 
would have gone for a ticket,—her 
only chance of winning him.” 

“Poor girl! it makes the case ten 
times harder,” said Norman, reflec- 
tively. Then, as if struck by a 
sudden idea, he turned to his 
brother. “I say, Keith, don’t you 
think this embroidery stuff would 
do for a wedding-present for Nella? 
You know, Mrs Wilbraham, that 
our sister Nella is to be married in 
autumn, and Keith and I promised 
to bring her some of the fruits of 
our travels. We have looked at 
chairs and inlaid boxes and shawls, 
but she seems to have got all these 
things from other people. You 
should see the lists of gifts which 
that girl has received. It is worth 
while getting married in these days. 
What do you think, Keith?” 

“The dress might do for one 
thing,” said Keith, “but I am al- 
ways afraid of giving girls things 
to put on. Do you remember how 
she laughed at poor Jim?” 

“Well, you know,” said his 
brother, “it was a peculiarly hideous 
thing. Only Jim could have been 
so left to himself as to offer it. 
Who would want to wear a coffee- 
coloured dressing- gown with pale- 
green stripes?” 
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“Dear me!” ejaculated Mrs 
Wilbraham. “Was that one of the 
wedding - presents? Well, after 
that, you can surely have no fear 
in giving a dress of pure white to 
a bride.” 

“She won’t say it isn’t the 
fashion, or only fit for a baby, or 
anything, will she?” asked Norman, 
nervously. 

“She can’t, for she can have it 
made to suit the fashion; and it is 
really exquisite work, and Nella 
would not be mortal woman if she 
did not value such work as that. 
I wish I were going to be married 
and had the chance of such a 
gown !” 

“Pray do not consider me in 
any way as an impediment,” ob- 
served the doctor, politely. “If 
you have any hankerings after 
bigamy and millinery, I will efface 
myself. Self-denying modesty was 
always my strong point. ByJove! 
there’s the coffee, and I haven’t got 
my hair brushed,” and he started 
with a run up the slope to his 
bedroom. 

During breakfast the project was 
discussed, and the two brothers 
having decided to buy the dress of 
Virginia, insisted, with character- 
istic uprightness, in buying it at 
the same price as they would have 
bought it at a shop, willing that 
she, rather than they, should profit 
by the misfortune. Mrs Wilbra- 
ham was also deputed to discover 
whether Virginia shared a certain 
well-known prejudice against 
“ being put into a picture,” as Nor- 
man declared that the dress would 
have double its value if the story 
of the worker and her portrait went 
with it. 

The poor girl’s gratitude on know- 
ing of her good fortune was touch- 
ing. She called on all the saints 
to make her benefactors happy for 
evermore. The tears of delight 
were running down her cheeks, her 
hands clasped, her face all aglow 
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with happiness, and she was so 
radiantly lovely that Norman was 
anxious to fetch his palette and 
brushes at once. But although it 
was discovered that she had no 
fear of drying up and withering 
away as soon as her face was 
transferred to canvas, she asked for 
a little delay, explaining hesitat- 
ingly that she must go and pay the 
other needlewoman her share of 
the embroidery. 

“And the lottery ticket, Vir- 
ginia?” said Mrs Wilbraham, smil- 
ing, as she put the four shining 
gold pieces into the girl’s hand. 

Virginia blushed scarlet, and 
glanced fearfully round ; but seeing 
that all witnesses had retired to a 
discreet distance, she took courage 
and asked anxiously, “‘ The senhora 
thinks it a very ugly thing to do 
to buy a ticket?” 

‘‘No, no, my poor girl, not in 
these circumstances.” 

*¢ Ah, senhora! When it was first 
arranged that Francisco should sub- 
mit to this lottery, he came to me 
and said, ‘ Virginia, it may yet be 
that our happiness may result from 
this. You will try and buy a 
ticket, and every night we will 
pray Nossa Senhora that your num- 
ber may be the lucky one.’ I 
would never have bought a ticket 
to buy me a husband, but when he 
asked me to it was different. Is it 
not so, senhora? And we have a 
neighbour, a kind friend, Isabel 
Vieira, and she has bought a ticket, 
and she will let me redeem it from 
her ; for though she bought it, she 
has a lover of her own, and does not 
want to marry Francisco.” 

“ But is that allowed, Virginia? 
I thought that each girl was only 
permitted to buy one ticket.” 

“Yes, senhora. The same per- 
son may not buy more than one 
ticket at once. That is, twenty 
different girls must buy each one a 
ticket ; but if afterwards these girls, 
having their own chance by right, 
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choose to give it up and sell their 
tickets one to another, they may do 
it. I think that this law was made 
to prevent one or two rich women 
from buying all the tickets.” 

“ And you think, then, that one 
girl may have two or three tickets, 
if she can get others to sell them to 
her?” 

*‘ Sim, senhora.” 

“In that case you might have 
two or three, but also Conceigio 
might do the same.” 

“Without doubt, senhora. But 
then Conceigio has tried to buy 
tickets, but the girls do not like 
her, and as yet all have refused. 
Indeed it is said that she would 
give two pounds apiece for them. 
She is very determined to have 
Francisco.” 

“ Whoever gets him will have to 
make up her mind to find him 
very conceited after this, I should 
think.” 

“Ah no, senhora. Conceigio 
has always wished to be married, 
and she has tried as hard to get 
others ; and she is so much disliked 
that I know one or two cases where 
tickets have been taken to lessen 
her chances. Francisco does not 
think it all for his sake. But the 
priests are on her side, because she 
has promised so many rockets! to 
our Lady of the Mount, and she 
has a Sant’ Antonio all of her own. 
He has a shrine in her house, and 
beautiful clothes, and a number of 
candles,” 

“Why is she so fond of that par- 
ticular saint ?” 

“Ab,” said Virginia, laughing 
and smiling, and yet wholly in 
earnest, ‘does the senhora not 
know that Sant’ Antonio brings 
husbands to the girls? At his 
feast, if you bring him fresh flowers, 
and if by good luck you can but 
clip off a little bit of his mantle, you 
will be married within the year.” 
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* And as Conceigio has an image 
of this accomplished saint in her 
own possession, she can bribe him 
to her heart’s content. Well, we 
must try and be a match for both 
of them. See here, Virginia; one 
of these gold pieces belongs to your 
fellow-workwoman—are you willing 
to venture these which remain for 
Francisco ¢” 

“Am I willing? Sim/ sim/ 
senhora, if it will do any good.” 

“Then my advice is this. Do 
not yet redeem the ticket from 
Isabel Vieira. Let that remain in 
her hands till the day of drawing. 
You can manage to pay her by-and- 
by with the money you will yet 
earn. She does not want to marry 
Francisco.” 

* But, senhora, I must give her 
her money: it was for me she took 
the ticket.” 

“Yes, yes; don’t fear. I will 
see that she gets her money. But 
we must give you all the chances 
we can. Only one ticket will bear 
the lucky number, but the more 
tickets you have the greater is your 
chance that one may win. Go now 
yourself and buy a ticket. With 
you I will send my servant Julia. 
She is unmarried, of good character, 
over seventeen and under forty, 
which they tell me are the regula- 
tions. She happens to be promised 
in marriage, but as nothing is said 
about that in the laws, it does not 
matter. She will be one more who, 
if she wins, will win for you, for 
she can hand you her ticket. In 
this way you have three chances 
against the one of Conceiciio.” 

“Sim, senhora: but Conceigio 
may have done the same things— 
I had not thought of that.” 

“Of course she may, but three 
chances against her are better than 
one. DoasI say. Only remember 
that you are to sit still for two or 
three hours every day for the Sen- 





1 Fireworks are a common Portuguese thankoffering to the saints. 
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hor Inglez to paint you, and you 
will get a dollar for every sitting.” 

* Ah, senhora, it is you who hive 
done all this for me. May heaven 
make you happy, and your children, 
and your children’s children !” 

“Well, run away now. I will 
send Julia with you.” 

“ Now, wife,” said the doctor, a 
little later, ‘‘what plots have you 
been hatching with Virginia?” 

“Tf you could only be effaced for 
a while, as you proposed,” said Mrs 
Wilbraham, laughing, “‘I would go 
and buy a ticket for myself. Vir- 

inia and I have our secrets.” 

“Oh, that is it! Very well. 
Though you may hold a husband so 
cheaply, madam, all do not, as is 
very evident. I will put myself up 
to be raffled for.” 

“Then you will become the law- 
ful prey of Conceigiio.” 

“ Now heaven forefend 
the doctor. 

“That woman will be a for- 
midable enemy if she is defeated, I 
should think,” said Keith Ander- 
son; “ but I have not the ghost of 
an idea how these lotteries are 
conducted. Do the ticket-holders 
draw lots, or how is it to be?” 

“‘T don’t know either,” said Mrs 
Wilbraham. “I think that you 
gentlemen should go to the venda 
and see.” 

At the venda there were no cus- 
tomers at that early hour except one 
or two children with little bags of 
corn ; so the doctor bought a box of 
matches, and as he lighted his cigar 
asked carelessly, “ When is this 
important lottery for a husband to 
take place, Senhora Elisa?” 

“Tn three days, Senhor Doutor.” 

“And how will the lots be 
drawn?” 

“They are still discussing that, 
senhor. My advice was. this, that 


1? 


quoth 


we put the lots in a bag, and that 
old Valente the blind man should 
draw one before us all. 

would the senhors advise?” 


What 
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“That is not a bad idea ; but the 
lots should not be pieces of paper, 
or two might stick together, and 
there would be war among the girls. 
Francisco can marry but one out of 
twenty after all.” 

“Yes,” said Senhora Elisa, If 
there were more of these I would 
give them, but there are only four,” 
and she produced four round 
wooden lotto-markers, each with its 
number upon it. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “I could 
lend you twenty of those for the 
occasion. We have the game some- 
where, for my boys used to play it 
before they went home to school. 
Shall I send them to you or to 
Valente?” 

‘Tt will be better to have them 
here, Senhor Doutor, if the senhor 
will have the condescension to lend 
them.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor; 
‘we will turn them out and send 
them along. And what do you pro- 
pose to do with all the girls who do 
not get Francisco? There will be 
nineteen to one. They will pull 
that girl to pieces. I think you 
should have a detachment of mili- 
tary called out.” 

** No, no, senhor ; they would be 
ashamed in public even to appear 
discontented. Perhaps the Senhors 
Inglezes will honour us with their 
presence. They will be very wel- 
come. The space in front of the 
venda will be covered with flags and 
flowers. The lottery will take 
place there at six o’clock on the 
evening of Monday, which is a festa. 
It will be very gay.” 

“T should think so,” laughed 
Keith, “especially for Francisco.” 

The Englishmen had not long 
left the shop when the swarthy 
face of Conceicio appeared. 

“Have you heard the news?” 
she demanded, “ that Virginia has 
actually palmed off that disgraceful 
embroidery of hers upon the two 
gentlemen strangers who were here 
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just now? Whata shame! And 
she had done it so badly that 
even the agent had refused to 
keep it.” 

“Tt was not done badly,” said 
Senhora Elisa, hotly. ‘It was a 
perfect piece of work.” 

“ And why was it refused, then?” 
asked Conceicio. “She pretends 
she did not do it all, but she 
won’t say who did. Ah, I know 
her. Four pounds she got for it 
instead of two. A lot of money 
thrown away, I'll be bound. No 
one who did that embroidery will 
see a penny of it but Senhora 
Donna Virginia herself. It is dis- 
graceful. But of course one knows 
when young men give girls so much 
money what it means. It is not 
for nothing, ha, ha!” And she 
flounced out of the shop. 

“Ah, ugly tongue,” muttered 
Senhora Elisa to herself; ‘ how 
she tries to take away that poor 
girl’s character! O husband !” she 
exclaimed, as her husband appeared 
from a dark recess behind the shop, 
“did you hear that? And not ten 
minutes ago did that poor Virginia 
come here and give me a pound, 
a shining piece, for our poor 
Gonzaga and her brood of little 
children. Well, I know that the 
work Gonzaga did with the children 
dragging at her skirts was done 
carelessly, in haste—she avowed 
it herself. Through her Virginia 
lost her chances of sale, and she 
never told who it was, and now 
shares with her loyally. Ah, Con- 
ceicio, ugly thing! Wait! I will 
be even with thee.” 

She then confided to her hus- 
band the offer of the Senhor Doutor 
of the twenty wooden counters for 
the lottery, and they had an earnest 
conversation, which ended in Sen- 
hora Elisa comparing her book, in 
which each girl had written her 
name and the number of her ticket, 
with the counters in her hand. 
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She slipped one of these into her 
pocket, and saying to her husband, 
“T am going to see Valente, and to 
carry this money to Gonzaga,” left 
the venda. 

Half-an-hour passed, and Con- 
ceicgéo reappeared accompanied by 
a poor-looking girl of rather repul- 
sive appearance, to whom she was 
talking patronisingly. ‘Of course, 
Profiria, you can buy a ticket. 
Why should you not, as well as 
others? Your pretensions are as 
good as anybody’s.” 

They entered the venda, where 
Leonardo, the shopkeeper, was 
seated in the absence of his wife. 

*Q Senhor Leonardo! Here 
is a young woman who wishes to 
buy a ticket for the lottery. How 
many have you?” 

“T think there is but one left,” 
said the man, slowly opening his 
book. ‘ Yes, number twenty. But 
one must ask questions in conform- 
ity with the regulations? Who is 
this girl?” 

“She lives up the mountains, 
and is of very honest parents. Her 
age seventeen, She was seventeen 
last month.” 

‘‘ What is her name?” 

“ Profiria Fernandez.” 

“ Well, as I do not know her, I 
will ask the priest about her.” 

* But I tell you that she is with- 
out reproach. She has but little 
experience of the world, poor thing, 
and I would like to get her a good 
husband.” 

“ Naturally,’ said Leonardo ; 
“but you see I cannot put down 
the name of a person whom I do 
not know.” 

“ But if other people know her, 
surely that is enough.” 

** No, no, we have to take care of 
poor Francisco’s chances of mar- 
riage. He is not obliged to marry 
every girl from the mountains who 
comes running in to buy a ticket. 
The regulations say she must be of 
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well-known irreproachable reputa- 
tion.” 

“T’ll go and fetch the priest my- 
self,” said Conceicio, with a toss 
of the head. ‘Good day to you, 
Senhor Leonardo. Come along, 
Profiria,” and she marched out. 

“ Aha,” said Leonardo to him- 
self, “ that girl is very much like a 
child who was in Conceiciio’s service 
some years ago, and who, she de- 
clared, was a horrible thief. She 
wants another ticket for herself, 
that is it.” 

But an hour or two later Con- 
ceigio returned triumphant, with a 
letter from the priest testifying to 
the irreproachable character of his 
parishioner, Profiria Fernandez, and 
Leonardo was obliged to hand the 
last ticket over to the girl, from 
whose hands, he well knew, it 
would pass into the pocket of Con- 
celgao. 

“Tt makes no difference,” said 
Senhora Elisa to her husband with 
a wicked smile, as she heard of the 
transaction. 


“Well, Virginia,” said Mrs Wil- 
braham on Monday afternoon as 
she came upon Norman working 
away at his easel with Virginia 
before him, resting her earthen 
pitcher upon a moss-covered wall 
beneath the chestnuts, “are you 
not going over to the venda ?” 

** No, no, senhora, I would rather 
not,” she answered, involuntarily 
shrinking back as she spoke. 

* Are you not anxious to know 
who is to be Francisco’s fate?” 
Virginia looked appealingly at her, 
and the kind-hearted woman said, 
“Never mind, I think you are 
quite right to stay here. We are 
all going over to see fairplay, and 
so you will be alone till we come 
back. Come, Norman.” And pres- 
ently the stillness under the chest- 
nut-trees became absolute. 

Virginia sank upon her knees 
beside the moss-grown wall. These 
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old stones were so cold, so quiet, 
so still. How long she remembered 
that mossy heap,—it rested her 
tired head to lean against it: there 
was nothing to make her unquiet 
heart more unquiet, and yet the 
tears began to roll down her cheeks, 
She took a tiny silver medal from 
her breast, and, kissing it, mur- 
mured, “*O Blessed Lady of the 
many sorrows, pray for me; O 
sacred heart 4 

A crackling of branches and 
dried leaves caused her to spring 
to her feet. 

“Q Francisco!” she cried to a 
figure which came hastily towards 
her. 

He was a handsome fellow; 
brown as a berry, but straight, tall, 
and lithe, intelligence gleaming in 
his big black eyes and well-formed 
features. But his usual winning 
smile was gone as he came forward 
and held out his two hands to the 
girl. 

“T came to say Adeus, Virginia. 
I am going to know our fate. 
Either you will be my wife before 
this week is out, or I am a miser- 
able man for life. Oh, what a fool 
I was to submit to this! Adeus, 
minha alma.” 

There was one minute of mute 
embrace, and he was gone. 

The venda was brilliant with 
flags and flowers. The open space 
in front of it was roofed in with 
green branches over the trellis, and 
on the bank below among the 
trees were seated the musicians, 
each with his instrument ready to 
strike up at a given signal, On 
one side sat the Inglezes, Dr Wil- 
braham and his wife and the two 
Andersons ; and laughing, jesting, 
teasing each other, was a flock of 
girls all in holiday costume of the 
most brilliant colours. They were 
the would-be brides. A dense knot 
of spectators crowded the open 
space when Leonardo from the 
venda came out bearing a cotton 
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bag of the kind always most af- 
fected by the Portuguese, made of 
bright-coloured scraps, and duly 
tasselled at the corners. Motion- 
ing the spectators to fall back a 
little, Leonardo advanced to the 
table, which stood bare in the 
midst, and turning the bag inside 
out, shook from it twenty counters. 
The eyes of all the spectators fol- 
lowed his movements with breath- 
less attention. 

Just then a slight movement in 
the crowd allowed of the advance 
of a young man from the road. It 
was Francisco—prize and sacrifice. 
Without looking at any one, he 
slowly edged his way as far from 
the expectant brides as possible, to 
a seat near the musicians. Mean- 
time Leonardo produced a_ book, 
and as he called each name a girl 
came forward and received a wooden 
counter corresponding to the num- 
ber in the book to which her name 
was attached. But when Vir- 
ginia’s name was called—Number 
eighteen—there was no response. 
At last Mrs Wilbraham said, ‘ Vir- 
ginia is not here. I will take her 
counter, if it is allowed.” 

“Certainly, minha senhora, it is 
only to drop it again into the bag 
when her turn comes.” 

The girls having then ranged 
themselves in a line, Leonardo went 
gravely round with his bag, and 
each girl having dropped in her 
counter, it was placed upright upou 
the table. Now came Senhora 
Elisa leading a white-haired old 
man, whose evidently sightless eyes 
were known to all. It was blind 
Valente, the godfather of the bride- 
groom elect. He was led forward 
to the table, and Elisa taking one 
corner of the bag, and Leonardo 
the other, the blind man felt for 
the opening, plunged in his hand, 
for the bag was deep, and drew 
forth a wooden counter which he 
held up. There was a universal 
forward movement to see, and 
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Leonardo shouted “ Four.” The 
counter was then laid in the hand 
of the Senhor Doutor, who gravely 
and somewhat ruefully admitted 
that it was “ four.” There was no 
mistake, Alas for poor Virginia ! 

When the number was shouted, 
however, a bright pleasant-looking 
girl, with a brilliant yellow silk 
kerchief on her glossy black braids, 
clapped her hands, and dancing 
with delight, exclaimed, “ Sow eu / 
Sou eu/” (Itis I! It is I!) 

She made a start towards Fran- 
cisco, who had also risen, a per- 
fectly delighted smile irradiating 
his face, and taking his hands, she 
first shook them heartily, and then 
forced him to whirl rapidly round 
in a kind of dance of triumph, and 
then hurried off to thank and shake 
hands with Valente, with Elisa, 
and in fact with a score of others, 
while the music at a signal from 
Leonardo struck up a lively air. 

“ Well,” said Dr Wilbraham to 
his wife, who was beaming in 
smiles, ‘ Francisco might have done 
worse, but he seems to have for- 
gotten Virginia already.” 

Meanwhile the faces of the other 
girls were a study: some laughed, 
others looked grave or scornful, 
but Conceiciio’s face was almost 
diabolical in its rage. She went 
up to the triumphant possessor of 
number four and said, ‘“ Now, 
Thereza Vieira, I thought that you 
were promised in marriage to Jodo 
Felipe?” 

“So I am,” laughed Thereza, 
‘“‘and now I can choose: it is a 
fine thing to have two such hand- 
some lovers to choose from, is it 
not, Joao Felipe?” and she turned 
to a powerful-looking young fellow 
beside her. 

He looked at Conceigiio, showing 
two gleaming lines of white teeth 
as he laughed. “It is too bad, 
Conceigio, don’t you think so? 
Will you take pity on me if she 
casts me off?” 
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Conceigiio had wit enough to see 
that she was being laughed at, and 
turned frowningly away. 

The bag was taken from the 
table, which now was spread with 
bottles of wine and with fruit, 
and then Francisco, signing to the 
musicians to stop, began to speak, 
hesitatingly at first, but more 
rapidly as he went on. 

‘“ He thanked all those,” he said, 
‘‘whose kind hearts had brought 
them to his help in this way, when 
his family had been threatened 
with the ruin which his absence 
must cause. He knew quite well 
that though the rule was supposed 
to be that he should marry the 
girl who drew the successful num- 
ber, that many had taken tickets 
just with the hope of helping him, 
and without any idea of marriage. 
He recognised their kindness, and 
thanked them with all his heart.” 

Just as he finished Thereza darted 
forward and drew a shrinking figure 
who was seen approaching into the 
midst. It was Virginia. 

“0 amigo!” said Thereza, “ you 
know that I am promised to 
Joio Felipe here, and so I must 
ask you to accept a substitute for 
me. Look, Virginia! here is the 
lucky number, I give it to you. 
Francisco is yours now.” 

With one accord the Englishmen 
took off their hats and gave such a 
vigorous “hurrah” that poor Val- 
ente, who was standing near, was 
almost knocked over. 

Dr Wilbraham heard a quick, 
sharp, hissing breath behind him, 
and an exclamation, and turning, 
saw Conceicio. She had been 
gloomy and silent until now, but 
the sight of her successful rival 
was evidently more than she could 


stand. She darted forward sud- 
denly to where Francisco was 
standing. 


“Oh, miserable coward!” she 
cried, “you live on women then ! 
All this good money—twenty shin- 
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ing sovereigns—given by all these 
girls is lost, or has been stolen from 
us just that Virginia may get her 
will. The ticket was not hers. Let 
her give it back. Others have 
given their money, and she reaps 
the fruit. Ah/ Infamia/” 

Virginia shrank back appalled 
towards Francisco, but Thereza 
turned upon Conceigio with a 
laugh. 

“QO senhora! Would you cut 
Francisco into twenty pieces rather 
than one should have the whole of 
him. But one could win him, and 
it was I. Hewasmine. Think of 
it! Little as I am, I had two 
whole big men all for my own. 
But two is too many. I am now 
accustomed to Joao Felipe, and I 
could not think of another as my 
future husband, so I give him to 
Virginia. Look, she has the 
ticket, and she can get a chain if 
she wants to, and take him away 
and tie him up.” 

“Ah, miseruvel/ you are in 
league with her. It is all done 
on purpose.” 

“But why? I bought my ticket, 
and Virginia bought hers, and you 
bought yours. Neither of you won. 
I won. He was mine. I might 
have taken him home and stood 
him on a shelf for a santo, like 
you have your Sant’ Antonio; but 
I would need to feed him—I leave 
that to Virginia. Vaemulher/ Are 
you not ashamed to stand here dis- 
puting for a husband ?” 

At this juncture Dr Wilbraham 
sauntered carelessly up to the group, 
and taking off his hat, offered his 
hand to Thereza, whom he already 
knew. The two brothers followed 
him, and, as if accidentally, stood 
between Virginia and the raging 
Conceicio. They had understood 
the doctor’s lead. In this circle of 
calm talk and courtesy the flushed 
and panting woman felt powerless 
and out of place. She made a swift 
movement to face Virginia again, 
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but this time was confronted by 
the doctor’s wife, who looked at her 
with a face full of the most benig- 
nant interest. 

“A baixo os Inglezes/” (Down 
with the English!) muttered Con- 
ceicio ; but by this time the other 
would-be brides, headed by Julia, 
were shaking hands with the bride- 
groom and Virginia, their disap- 
pointment over, and for very shame 
Conceigio, unable to join them, 
hastily left the place. 

Now the music began again, the 
healths of Francisco and his bride 
were drunk, and presently up went 
a whole sheaf of rockets, without 
which no Portuguese festa is ever 
complete. They were still singing 
and dancing when the stars came 
out, and the Inglezes wended their 
way home. 

It was, perhaps, half an hour 
later when the doctor’s sitting-room 
door was suddenly flung open, and 
a pale frightened woman dashed in. 

*Q senhor! Quick, quick! 
Some one is drowned in the big 
tangue /” (reservoir). 

‘Where ?” said the doctor, leap- 
ing to his feet, while the others, 
horror-struck, followed his example. 

“Up here above. Juana Alvarez 
saw the body in the moonlight 
when she went to get water, and 
screamed out to me now as she ran 
home to fetch her husband.” 

“Tt may be poor Conceiciio,” fal- 
tered the doctor’s wife, as the three 
men dashed out of the house, stum- 
bling and hurrying towards the 
steep mountain road, near where 
two huge tanks or reservoirs stood 
holding the water for the neighbour- 
ing district. 

Faint sounds of the distant music 
struck on their ears as they climbed 
the steep beneath the black shadows 
of the trees, They were still danc- 
Ing and rejoicing, and this poor 
creature may have heard the joyous 
sounds ringing through the air till 
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the gurgle of the cold deathly 
waters shut out all sound for ever, 
and she sank into quietness in her 
despair. Other forms joined the 
searchers, ropes and sticks were 
carried by panting men, and at last 
they reached the tank. Yes, there 
in the moonlight, white and quiet, 
floated the body. But surely that 
could not be Conceicio, it looked 
too small. Had she killed some one 
else in her rage? The ropes and 
sticks were put into use. Slowly 
the body in its sodden garments 
was drawn out,—it had not been 
far from the shore. They turned it 
over, and a roar of laughter broke 
from the nearest spectator. 

*“Q senhores! What a thing! 
It is the poor santo. Ah—ha—ha 
—ha!” 

“What is it?” asks Norman, 
bewildered. 

“It is Conceigiio’s santo, Ora 
essa! Ha, ha! 1 shall never stop 
laughing. Olha, look, senhores ! 
the poor santo/ She gave him 
such pretty clothes. Poor little 
thing, and he brought her no hus- 
band, and so she has pulled him 
out of his shrine, and flung him 
into the water here in a rage,—oh, 
ha—ha—ha!” 

And so it was. The angry 
woman had no more faith in her 
poor santo, and after drowning him 
in her fury, she barred herself up 
in her house in dudgeon. <A day 
or two afterwards she took a long 
journey to see a friend, and it is 
said that she will go to Brazil. 
Let us hope that she may find 
better fortune there. 

We have often wondered what 
Senhora Elisa did with that one 
counter which she took in her 
pocket when she went to see 
Valente ; but as only she and her 
husband and the blind man ever 
knew anything of the matter, we 
have not been able to hear. 

RyE OWEN. 
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A CONGESTED DISTRICT. 


Tue great Atlantic waves beat 
straight against the wild rocks of 
the south Irish coast, where they 
have worn deep black caverns in 
the twisted strata. The Bull Rock 
trembles under their blows in 
winter, and in summer the long 
swell never ceases. But the Gulf 
Stream gives warmth to the fresh 
sea air, and the lowlands are en- 
riched by the soft rains that wash 
the hills. So also with the race 
that lives on in these wild and 
remote regions. Passion and vio- 
lence and violent remedies may 
undermine and break up the 
strongest society, but warm affec- 
tions, and the slow unconscious 
changes which through centuries 
of unnoticed influence modify the 
barbarism of backward peoples, 
are the factors which bring most 
good with them in the end. 

South-west Cork and Kerry 
form a large “congested district,” 
into which railways have hardly 
penetrated, and which few visit 
beyond the tourist route to Kil- 
larney. The term suggests to us 
a hunger-stricken land of moun- 
tains and bogs,—of hovels where 
the peat-smoke issues from the 
roof, and the pigs sleep with the 
peasants: where ruined cottars 
lurk with guns behind the walls, 
and starving women sit in rags, 
and crowds of beggars torment 
the traveller. But such ideas are 
mainly founded on [Irish novels 
which speak of the condition of 
Ireland a century ago, and the 
visitor is astonished now to mark 
the signs of comfort, and even of 
prosperity, among the peasantry 
of a congested district. 

The district in question is 
formed by the ranges which run 
out from the Macgillycuddy Reeks, 


bordering on the great arms of 
the sea called Bantry Bay, Ken- 
mare River, and Dingle Bay. 
The first of these—five miles wide, 
and twenty long—possesses the 
best anchorage along the coast, 
which—well lighted, and free as 
a rule from dangerous rocks and 
reefs—is one of the safest in 
the islands. The hills run with 
picturesque peaks and sharp ridges 
far out to sea, where the Skelligs 
and other wild islands rise from 
the ocean. They are of dark car- 
boniferous shale, which extends 
over a wide area of southern Ire- 
land, with dykes of white quartz, 
often rich with lodes of iron, cop- 
per, and lead. Utterly barren, 
and scored by prehistoric glaciers, 
they show here and there the 
white thread of a mountain tor- 
rent, and hold on their slopes 
dark trout-lakes fringed with 
rushes. In autumn they are 
purple with heather; and among 
the rocks swampy bogs are formed 
by the thick matted turf and 
moss. The large blue pinguicula 
flowers on the bogs, and the os- 
munda hangs over the brooks. 
Hungry Hill, the Sugar-Loaf, and 
other names, are suggestive of the 
character of these dark mountains, 
whose heads are so often hidden 
in the mists, and rise straight from 
the sea more than 2000 feet, re- 
calling the finest scenery of Snow- 
don. In parts they are disforested, 
and men can still remember the 
copses of yew, holly, and arbutus 
which were cut down for charcoal 
burning; but where, as at Glen- 
garrif (“the rough glen”) and 
Dunboy, the trees have been pre- 
served, the scenery in the lower 
ground is as beautiful as that of 
Windermere. ‘The cedar, larch, 
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and fir, find footing on the shallow 
soil ; the oak, ash, elm, beech, lime, 
and ilex, growing unthinned, resist 
the fury of the winter gales. So 
warm is the air that even the date 
palm will grow in Valencia; and 
in the plantations we find not only 
the azalea and the rhododendron, 
the camellia and magnolia, but 
even tropical and American plants 
not found elsewhere in Britain, 
while the fuchsias and hydrangeas 
grow as trees. The orchids of 
the bogs are mingled with wild- 
roses and foxgloves. 

Small fields, with banks of turf 
and stone, climb up the lower 
slopes, or cover the valleys. Little 
is grown in them save patches of 
potato and oats; but the hay 
harvest is rich, and they pasture 
mountain sheep, from whose wool 
the peasant dress is spun, and 
small black Kerry cows, and sturdy 
horses and asses. Comfortable 
looking farmhouses shine white 
with lime-wash among groups of 
trees, and suggest a cleanliness 
which, alas! is betrayed by their 
slovenly interiors, and by the 
slush in which many pink pigs 
are delighting. The cottars’ dry- 
stone cabins are miserable enough, 
but they have, at least generally, 
glass windows and _ chimneys. 
Viewed from a little distance, the 
hamlets and farmsteads seem as 
comfortable as in England, and 
light up the landscape by their 
uniform whitewash. 

A great harvest is reaped yearly 
also in the sea; and it is indeed 
on the fisheries rather than on the 
fields that the people depend. The 
coasts swarm with all manner of 
fish—mackerel and herring, pol- 
lock and bass, salmon and sea- 
trout, turbot, brill, soles, plaice, 
bream, gurnet, mullet, and whiting. 
In fair weather you may see noble 
salmon leaping in the bays where 
the porpoises are rolling or grunt- 
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ing under the boat. The bottle- 
nosed whale comes in schools to 
hunt the herring, and after him 
the sword-fish and the terrible 
thresher, who leaps from the sea 
and brings his flail-like tail with 
heavy blows on the whale’s back. 
The shores are black with myriads 
of sprats, and after these the mack- 
erel rush into the shallows, churn- 
ing all the water as though a squall 
were passing. After these fierce 
and vigorous hunters the hungry 
gulls are chasing, and behind them 
comes the fisher with his red nets, 
soon filled with the frantic strug- 
gling mass of opalescent fish. 

The mountains and shores are 
the haunts of many wild beasts 
and birds, some of which have 
become almost extinct elsewhere 
in our islands. Martens and hares 
are among these, and the sea- 
otter whose fur is soft as the 
beaver’s. White seals are found 
on the rocks; and from the 
caverns come forth flocks of green 
cormorants who dive at once, 
while the blue rock-pigeons follow 
them, and rise high as they issue. 
In the mountains you find the 
heron flapping beside the boggy 
stream, and wild ducks, sea snipe, 
curlew, cranes, waterhens, grebes, 
and loons haunt the shores. The 
beautiful gannet — strongest of 
gulls— with white wings tipped 
with black, and yellow beak, falls 
like a thunderbolt from a height 
of a hundred feet into the sea, 
upon the mackerel, or perhaps on 
a conger which will twist round 
its neck, and choke the enemy 
which it drags beneath the water. 
Over the waves you see the “sea- 
parrots” or puflins scudding, with 
petrels, razor-bills, and the showy 
oyster-catcher with his black and 
white plumage and long red bill. 
The grouse have for the most part 
been killed off by ravens, hawks, 
and weasels; but partridges are 
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found in the fields ; and when the 
snow lies on the mountains the 
woodcock come down into the 
coverts. The country is full of 
interest for the fisherman and 
sportsman ; for huge purple lobsters 
with gold-fringed tails and great 
red crawfish are caught by the 
fishers, who will sometimes coast 
for a month living in their boats, 
and sheltering in the caves till 
the steamers come for their catch. 
Fleets of fishing-boats from France, 
and from the Isle of Man, also 
visit the bays, and these indeed 
are the principal fishers. The 
nautical character of the peasantry 
is however shown by their frequent 
allusions to points of the compass. 
An amusing instance of this was 
the advice to a man who could not 
mount a horse. ‘ Put your north 
leg on the south side of him ”— 
which would of course have seated 
him with his face to the tail. 

But perhaps the wildest scene 
in all the district is presented by 
the Skellig rocks off Dingle Bay. 
They rise in pinnacles of slate, 
utterly barren and wind - swept. 
The lesser Skellig, nearer land, is 
remarkable for its notched out- 
lines, and for the great flying but- 
tress formed by the undermining 
waves. As you approach it you 
seem to see it painted cream-colour 
in bands, but these are the number- 
less gannets who sit in their nests 
on the ledges—nests rudely made 
of sea-weed which they have dried 
for days before using it. If you 
land they will not rise, but sit 
pecking at your legs; and so fierce 
are these gulls that they drive all 
other birds from the rock. When 
the nesting is over they break up, 
and in winter shelter in the caves 
of the west coast. The greater 
Skellig rises in a pinnacle 700 feet 
above the sea, and presents tilted 
cliffs of slate and shale, blue, grey, 


and russet-coloured, on which 
nothing grows but the moss-like 
sea-pink. From a little distance, 
in summer, the cliffs seem to be 
strewn with large hailstones or 
eggs, but at the sound of the 
steamer’s whistle the air is filled 
with a gnat-like swarm of puffins 
—called locally sea-parrots or 
Welsh parrots—which fly heavily 
round the crags ; while in the caves 
lower down the beautiful kitti- 
wake, with white and dove-coloured 
plumage, utters its warning cry, 
“kittyweek, kittyweek.” The 
Skellig, or “Penance”! island, 
takes its name from the group of 
huts built by the monks near its 
summit — half-a-dozen dry-stone 
cells with two small chapels on 
the edge of the precipice, reached 
by a long flight of 700 slate steps, 
laboriously placed by the hermits. 
Half-way up a weather-worn Irish 
cross hangs over the cliff, and the 
rude outline of the stone now re- 
sembles a monk beckoning towards 
the sea. The graves of the breth- 
ren are within the surrounding 
wall, with one larger cross for 
some abbot who died among them ; 
and outside the enclosure is a 
single hut— perhaps the dead- 
house or cell for the sick. Tradi- 
tion would assign this hermitage 
to the eighth century, though 
the appearance of the masonry 
makes it more probable that it 
belonged to the Abbey of Ballin- 
skellig on the mainland, and to 
the grey friars of the fourteenth 
century. It is hard to understand 
how the monks can have existed— 
even on flour and pulse—§in so 
utterly desolate an island, often 
not approachable by boats. The 
name seems to suggest that it was 
a place of temporary penance, or 
of refuge from persecution, and of 
retreat in Lent. The ceremony of 
“Skellig Night” till recently still 





1 Other authorities say that the word only means “‘ rocks.” 
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preceded Lent, when men with 
horns and tin pots went round the 
villages, inviting young men and 
girls to be off to the Skelligs for 
their weddings. 

A region so wild has naturally 
bred a wild and hardy race; and 
it furnishes yearly many valuable 
recruits to our navy, and many 
successful colonists to America. 
It cannot support more than a 
scanty population; and its bog- 
lands—where the wild Tories used 
to hide from their Whig enemies— 
cannot yield more than turf. It 
can never be a rich agricultural 
country, such as is found between 
Cork and Dublin; and it is im- 
possible to expect high rents from 
any but the best lands in the 
valleys. But there is no doubt 
that the people might be better 
off than they are, if they did not 
stand in their own light ; and that 
they are already much more com- 
fortable and even more prosperous 
than is generally thought. The 
intention of the present account 
is not to discuss the proceedings 
of Irish politicians, who so often 
when they have climbed the steep 
hill of ambition find—as in their 
own mountains — only a bog on 
the summit; but rather to con- 
sider what are the silent influences 
at work on the people of these 
remote districts, and how far they 
tend to good or to evil. Before 
describing the peasantry as they 
now are, we may, however, with 
advantage glance at their past 
history, and try to understand 
what elements make up the popu- 
lation, and how they came to be 
found in the land. 

It must be remembered in this 
connection that the independence 
of the Irish in the south - west 
lasted till a very recent period. 
In spite of Elizabeth’s ban on the 
language, and of Cromwell’s con- 
quests, the Sullivans of Dunboy 
and of Bantry were powerful 
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chiefs down to the close of the 
sixteenth century. Sir George 
Carew only took the Dunboy 
Castle—still a grass-grown ruin 
in the woods—in 1602, after a 
fruitless attempt of its defenders 
to blow it up. A generation later 
Algerine rovers were still descend- 
ing on the coast ; and in 1698 the 
French under Renault were foiled 
at Bantry in their attempt to aid 
James II. Even as late as 1796 
General Hoche, with thirty-six 
sail, endeavoured to land several 
thousand men at the same place— 
Ban-tra, or the “ White Strand” 
—but they were stoutly resisted 
by Richard White, created after- 
wards the first Lord Bantry, and 
suffered from the January storms, 
one vessel being, it is said, still 
left lying in the bay off Whiddy 
Island. The silver medal granted 
for this defence, to officers and 
men, bore the legend, ‘ Afflavit 
Deus et dissipantur.” 

The Irish believe that a Spanish 
element exists in the south and 
west, and is marked by such names 
as Iago—also found in Cornwall ; 
but this is denied by others. The 
custom of sleeping in the middle 
of the day, which is still found in 
the west, is said to be derived 
from the Spanish siesta. But it 
may be the natural consequence of 
having little todo. Whatever be 
the truth as to the existence of 
such foreign strains in the native 
blood, it is certain that the men 
of Cork and of Kerry are not 
pure Celts; and a strong infusion 
of Danish nationality is found 
in the east of Ireland, according 
to the most recent ethnographical 
maps. 

Bat even after the loss of Dun- 
boy —the last Irish stronghold 
taken by the English—the native 
chiefs continued to have much 
influence among their followers. 
Their estates were confiscated for 
the Desmond and Tyrone rebel- 
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lions, and the theory of private 
property in land became known to 
the Irish: for under their own 
chiefs the tenure—as among primi- 
tive peoples in all parts of the 
world—was a tribal tenure, and 
the right to land was only due 
to cultivation. It is not to be 
wondered that some confused ideas, 
tracing back to the seventeenth 
century, should still survive, and 
that the right to peat on the 
mountains, or to game, should still 
be regarded as common to all. 
Such ideas among the peasantry 
certainly exist, and they are not 
the result of recent teaching. 
Dunboy has been made famous 
by Froude, in connection with the 
last struggles of the Sullivans. 
In 1750 the lands had become 
the property of the Puxley family 
from Galway, and Mr John Puxley 
was in the dangerous position 
of commanding the revenue men. 
Morty Oghe (“the young able 
seaman”) was an exile, and his 
famous escape through the Sound 
of the Durzeys, after sailing under 
fire between the Crowhead and 
the seething waters of the Cat 
Rock, is even now remembered. 
It was said by his adherents that 
the revenue men, after killing 
Denis O'Sullivan, kicked the boy’s 
head as a football on the road; 
and whether true or not, it was in 
revenge for the alleged brutality 
of his followers that Morty Oghe 
shot Mr John Puxley, riding his 
white horse to church with his 
wife on the pillion. The spot is 
still shown at the gate of Dunboy. 
Morty Oghe was not himself popu- 
lar with many of the peasantry, 
for he had been active in the kid- 
napping of the “wild geese” for 
service in France. A car to bear 
his body, when he in turn was 
caught and killed, was denied ; 
and, amid mingled wailing and 
curses, his corpse was towed be- 
hind the Speedwell to Queens- 
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town, and his head set on the 
gates of Cork. Popular supersti- 
tion says that the fish still refuse 
to cross the path of his body in 
the bay ; but within a century and 
a-half the owners of Dunboy have 
come to be regarded with pride 
and affection, as belonging to the 
country in which they once were 
strangers. It is not a very long 
time to look back to 1460, when 
the Vallis Juncosa was the last 
refuge of the original Irish, re- 
treating before the English to the 
range which divides Cork and 
Kerry; but it is still less time 
since the O’Sullivans of the seven- 
teenth century were giving asylum 
to fugitive Tories, and since Mac- 
Geoghan tried to blow up Dunboy 
Castle after the stout resistance 
against Carew. ‘The grey friars 
of the Skelligs have given place 
to the lighthouse-men on that 
lonely crag: the brutal revenue 
oflicers have been replaced by the 
steady and respectable coastguards, 
whose trim houses are an example 
to the cottagers. The wild Sulli- 
vans have left only their name 
behind them; and their story is 
scarcely less a tradition than that 
of Beara, the Irish princess, buried 
in the mountains near Eireez, from 
whom Bere Island—the protecting 
barrier of Bantry Bay—is named. 
Such progress has this remote part 
of Britain made within a century 
and a half, though still distant 
from cities and railways, and in 
spite of many bitter memories of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when oppression and 
neglect alike rendered the English 
Government and the Irish Parlia- 
ment hateful to the peasantry. 
But the “bad days” have passed 
away twelve years ago, and a 
better prospect is before the coun- 
try under existing conditions than 
it ever before could expect. 

The peasantry present a stalwart 
healthy appearance, and are better 
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fed, and better clothed and shod, 
than many Continental peoples. 
Beggars are few except on the 
tourist route, perhaps because 
there are so few from whom to 
beg. Indeed in the south of Eng- 
land there are many more to be 
seen than in Ireland. The health 
of the people has improved under 
the influence of sanitary laws, 
though these are still less rigidly 
enforced than they should be. 
The terrible typhus which used 
to rage in the mountains is almost 
stamped out, and the care of the 
doctor has superseded the old pre- 
scriptions of whisky or of charms. 
We speak, be it noted, of the 
country, not of the towns; for 
Dublin is a hotbed of typhoid and 
small-pox, and the destitution of 
its slums is more appalling than 
that of London or New York. 
Poverty is easier to bear in the 
open country, where the fresh sea 
air is always blowing, than in the 
noisome city dens; and the dwellers 
in the east-ends of cities deserve 
more compassion than the Irish 
peasant in the south. 

Three types at least are observ- 
able in the south of Ireland: 
first, the dark Italian-looking Celt, 
also found in Devon; secondly, 
the tall yellow-haired Danish 
type; and thirdly, the aboriginal 
Aryan of the Volga, with red or 
auburn hair and blue or green 
eyes, who may also be found in 
Cornwall. The dark aquiline type 
of Wales differs considerably from 
that of the Irish; and the Irish 
language is nearer akin to Cornish 
than to Welsh. The traditional 
Irishman of caricatures is not 
often seen in the south, though 
this type is not unknown even 
among the upper classes. The 
soft features and bright eyes of 
the modest peasant women present 
many varieties of beauty ; and the 
mingled race of Cork and Kerry— 
fairer as a rule than that of the 
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far west—is as vigorous as any in 
Scotland or in Yorkshire. 

The intelligence of the people is 
also remarkable, and the quickness 
of their comprehension is greater 
than that of the light-haired Sax- 
ons of Wilts or Berkshire. The 
courtesy of their manners, and 
their primitive hospitality to 
strangers, are equally notable. 
The desire to please is not always 
consistent with regard for truth. 
If you ask an Englishman whether 
it will be a fine day he says he 
does not know. A Scotsman 
answers, “ You will be going far 
the day?” but an Irishman says, 
“A fine day sure, your honour,” © 
even when the rain is falling in 
the distance. Go into the cottages, 
and, as in the Welsh mountains, 
you are offered a glass of milk, for 
which the cottar would scorn to 
receive payment. To all your 
questions a cheerful and ready—if 
not always reliable—answer is re- 
turned, and the people seem anx- 
ious to help you on your way. 
But further experience will show 
you a less pleasing reverse to the 
picture. The Irishman has not 
the sturdy and often rude inde- 
pendence of the Scot: he believes 
in diplomacy, in influence and 
favour; but he has a sharp eye to 
his own interest. The man who 
flatters you to your face speaks ill 
of you behind your back, and de- 
nounces his neighbours with whom 
he has quarrelled, when they are 
not by. The people are extremely 
fond of going to law on the most 
trifling grounds. If a regatta is 
planned in the harbour, the unsuc- 
cessful threaten the victors with 
actions, unless they are compen- 
sated for failure and disappoint- 
ment. Their minds are more occu- 
pied with the encroachments of a 
neighbour’s donkey than with any 
political question. They cannot 
unite, because they distrust each 
other. A private grudge is more 
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to them than any advantage to be 
gained by combined action. Once 
make an enemy of an Irishman 
and you can never again rely on 
him, for when most he flatters he 
is most to be feared. The spirit 
of revenge—common to all wild 
peoples—may find satisfaction in 
the most futile attempts at injury; 
and the litigant is better pleased 
by the sentence on his neighbour 
than by any compensation to him- 
self. ‘The command to forgive an 
enemy, and not to let the sun go 
down on anger, seems unknown to 
a people who have no Bible to 
read. In every Welsh cottage you 
may find, among a naturally pious 
people, a Bible in Welsh; but if 
the magistrate needs one in Ire- 
land to swear a witness, he may 
have to send many miles to fetch 
it, if he has none with him. 

The dress of the people is, as 
already remarked, sufficient and 
comfortable. It is usually of wool 
spun inthe country ; and thoughthe 
women and children are barefooted 
at home, they are stoutly shod in 
the streets. Ten years ago bare 
feet were commoner in Edinburgh 
than they now are in Kerry. The 
old Irish dress, with long coat-tails, 
breeches, and brimless hat, has dis- 
appeared as completely as has the 
Welsh costume. It is worn by a 
few old people, but is generally 
regarded as ridiculous; and the 
men are dressed like English peas- 
ants, with soft felt hats and suits 
such as have become universal in 
Europe. The women cover their 
heads with black or tartan shawls, 
beneath which gleams a glorious 
head of gold or auburn hair. The 
clothing is sold at monthly fairs, 
where also they purchase the dry 
cod-fish which, with potatoes and 
milk and white bread, forms their 
food. It is remarkable that they 


should prefer this somewhat greasy 
dish to the fresh fish so easily pro- 
cured. 
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Another mark of gradual change 
in the population is the rapid dis- 
appearance of the Irish language. 
The Welsh are proud of their 
ancient tongue, of their poets and 
bards; and in Cambria you hear 
Welsh spoken all round you, and 
many do not understand English. 
But in Ireland the National schools 
teach English, and Irish is re- 
garded with more or less contempt. 
The interpreter is still needed in 
the courts, for many of the cottars 
can best express themselvesin Irish ; 
but the people speak English to one 
another, and their English is re- 
markable for its purity. It may in- 
terest learned societies to endeavour 
to preserve the ancient language, 
which is, however, not remarkable 
for its literature ; but it is impos- 
sible to impose any language on 
any race when some other tongue 
is found more convenient. Even 
Welsh has borrowed an enormous 
vocabulary, first from Latin and 
more recently from English, to 
express those results of civilisation 
for which no Welsh words existed. 
The tongue of the majority, and 
the language of commerce and of 
civilisation, must of necessity pre- 
vail over artificial attempts to pre- 
serve the past. The census returns 
of Cork show that the Irish lan- 
guage is following the Cornish, and 
will become extinct long before the 
Gaelic of the Highlands in Scot- 
land, or the Cymric of North 
Wales. The following return is 
suflicient to show what is happen- 
ing in Cork :— 


Total Speaking 
Year. Population. Irish only. 
1871 140,730 11,628 
1581 168,082 5618 
1891 117,447 2275 


In these returns we mark the 
decrease of Irish population with- 
in the last fifteen years; but we 
also mark a yet more rapid decrease 
of those who could not speak Eng- 
lish. They numbered, a quarter 
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of a century ago, about | in 14, 
and in 1881, 1 in 30; but accord- 
ing to the latest census, only about 
1 in 60. As in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, so in Ireland, the 
earlier language is rapidly decay- 
ing, and finds its last refuge in the 
western mountains, The bonds of 
union are being naturally drawn 
closer by the intermingling of the 
various stocks — Celtic, Danish, 
and Saxon—from which the pres- 
ent race of Great Britain springs ; 
and nowhere in the islands can a 
definite boundary be drawn be- 
tween distinct nations. 

The Scotch and Irish, within 
about a century, have become a 
whisky -drinking people; but it 
cannot be said that they are less 
sober than the English. On the 
fair days in the south of Ireland 
there is much drunkenness, though 
perhaps of less noisy character 
than in the north of England. 
The drunken man is guarded by a 
sober friend, or a wife or sister, 
and the brawls which follow are 
not more numerous or murderous 
than in London. A village of a 
thousand inhabitants may, it is 
true, have forty public houses; 
but drunkenness depends more on 
the quality of liquor than on the 
number of places where it can be 
bought. The evil is quite as great 
in the larger island as it is in 
Ireland, and as terrible a scourge 
on the educated classes as it is on 
the peasantry. The drinking at 
wakes is still a scandal; but they 
are conducted with much more 
decency than of old. 

The cheerfulness of the people 
is another pleasing characteristic. 
You hear more laughter in Ireland 
than in England, though this at 
times has a false ring. They are 
fond of music and dancing, and 
still meet on fine moonlight nights 
at the cross-roads, where young men 
and girls dance to the tune of the 
fiddle, and the potato is thrown at 
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the fair beloved, and the cup drunk 
to acknowledge the suitor. Bred 
in a wild picturesque country, the 
natural poetic temperament of the 
Celt still finds expression in the 
eloquence of peasant speech. The 
following account of the loss of a 
sailor son might have come from 
the pages of Scott, yet it was 
uttered by a farmer's wife not 
many months since :— 

“Tt was in the Black Sea that 
he fell from the bridge; and the 
captain said, ‘Is it Jack that is 
overboard?’ For he loved him 
like a son, and he plunged in to 
save him. And the water was 
wild, and he grasped—but it was 
only his cap. And asad present 
it was that they sent me that 
Christmas—his silver watch and 
chain. And since then I have 
been weak and weary ; for he was 
the first of thirteen, and I loved 
him the best. Ah! Jesus sent 
and Jesus took. I know it must 
be so: but when I sit on the rocks, 
I think maybe God took my son 
to some island in the sea; and 
when I see the birds skimming on 
the water, I think maybe he was 
not drowned, but will come up 
out of the sea to his mother, who 
nursed him so dear,” 

There is no doubt that a strong 
family affection binds together the 
peasant families. It is to their 
honour that yearly sums come 
home from sons in America to 
keep together the old home. On 
the day of the American mail the 
post-oftice is crowded with peasant 
women sending off small parcels 
and letters to the West. The 
cottar clings to the hut in which 
he was born, and poor though it 
be—set amid swamps and barren 
hills—it is in his mind the greatest 
of misfortunes that he should not 
die in the home of his childhood, 
and be gathered to his fathers in 
the same burial-ground. America 
is regarded almost as being like 
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India—a hot country from which 
it is necessary to come back some- 
times to recruit the health at 
home. Many sons and daughters 
do so return for a time, and especi- 
ally are coming home now while 
times are so bad in the States. 
However much they may wander, 
the love of home is as deep a senti- 
ment in Irish breasts as among 
Scots or Saxons. 

There are perhaps no people 
whom the Irish more resemble 
than the Italians. They have the 
same passionate temperament, the 
same courteous manners, the same 
diplomatic reserve, and the same 
disregard for truth and love of the 
vendetta. Nor is this unnatural, 
for in race and in language the 
Celts and the Latins—who separ- 
ated from each other in Austria— 
are more closely connected than 
are either with the Teutonic 
peoples. The Celts passed on 
through France to Britain and to 
Ireland, while the Latins went 
south down the Italian peninsula. 
The Italians and the Irish have 
yet one more link in common, for 
they have the same religion. 

The most remarkable custom in 
Ireland is the village funeral. 
Respect to the dead is a strong 
sentiment, and the money squan- 
dered on funerals is often sorely 
needed by the survivors. A long 
silent procession of men precedes 
the outside car, on which a pol- 
ished coffin with a brass cross, but 
without a pall, holds the body of 
some poor farmer or mechanic. 
The widow sits on the car, and a 
child perhaps leans its head on its 
father’s coffin. The black-shawled 
women who follow raise the low 
mourning cry, which carries us 
back to the far East, reminding us 
of the times of Jeremiah, and of 
the mourning women who still 
wave their kerchiefs at the bier 
in Syria. All the farmers in the 
district may be following on horse- 
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back, and the priest comes last in 
his cassock and biretta. <A great 
deal of whisky may have been 
drunk ; but the demeanour of the 
crowd is decent and dejected. A 
good funeral is the pride of the 
family, and the greatest consola- 
tion for their loss. 

Among a people who have so 
many virtues and good qualities, 
we might well have expected 
greater progress than can actually 
be found. What is the reason 
that they lag behind England, and 
that we hear so much of Irish 
misery? Many answers have been 
given, such as inequality of laws, 
distance from markets, sterile soil, 
and misfortune generally. But 
those who fail usually put the 
blame on anything rather than on 
themselves. The Scotch suffer in 
silence an equally grinding poverty, 
and are too proud to ask alms of 
richer peoples. The Welsh have 
an equally rugged country, but 
its cultivation far exceeds that of 
Ireland. The London market is 
indeed farther from Ireland than 
from Wales; but Bantry Bay is 
a third of the way to New York, 
and the trade of the south of 
Ireland with America is consider- 
able. Unequal laws no longer 
exist: the rent has been reduced 
by more than half for upwards of 
ten years ; and an annual grant of 
£48,000 has been given, as a free 
gift, to the Irish cultivators. The 
Crimes Act is not in force in our 
congested district; and more atten- 
tion has long been paid to Irish 
grievances than to any others. 
Yet the resources of the country 
are imperfectly developed, and 
the people do not take advantage 
of the benefits freely offered. 

The reason is to be found in 
distrust, prejudice, and laziness, 
which may have sprung from for- 
mer misgovernment, but which are 
inherent in the national charac- 
ter. All primitive peoples are lazy, 
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according to our modern standard 
of work ; and all such people are 
distrustful of strangers, even the 
most benevolent. There are many 
industries possible in Ireland, even 
though agriculture suffers as it does 
in England, and though the same 
depression is attacking the graziers 
and stock-raisers who have to com- 
pete with foreign markets. The 
fisheries form a natural source of 
wealth, which will bring £40 into 
the pockets of each man in two 
months—a very valuable addition 
to his income. Women and chil- 
dren earn half-a-crown a day for 
salting fish ; and enormous quanti- 
ties of mackerel are pickled for 
the American markets at the 
curing-stations on the coast. But 
so carelessly is this done that the 
price is lower than elsewhere ; 
while the barrels which might be 
made in Ireland are all bought in 
England. The mines of the coun- 
try are sometimes rich; but many 
have failed through mismanage- 
ment, and the ore was sent for 
smelting to Wales. The Irish 
butter is made with so little care 
or regard to cleanliness, that it 
cannot compete with the delicately 
handled butter of Denmark and 
Normandy. Creameries have been 
established, and have failed to com- 
pete with those of other countries ; 
and cooperies have failed in like 
manner. If the Irish are to suc- 
ceed they must be trained to aban- 
don their slovenly and antiquated 
ideas of manufacture, and must 
learn that though a clever trick 
may for once succeed, it may lead 
to a permanent reduction of price 
when the buyer can depend on 
more reliable makers. It is for 
this reason that the silent work of 
the Congested Districts’ Board has 
more value than the loudest pro- 
testations of Irish orators. 

But there is a yet deeper-lying 
cause for Irish backwardness, 
which cannot be overlooked. The 
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Scots and the Welsh have much 
Celtic blood in their veins, but 
they are much more progressive 
than the Irish. One great differ- 
ence exists between these coun- 
tries, and that is the difference of 
religion. Those who listen to the 
Church of Rome in partibus do 
not know what the Church of 
Rome still is when in power. If 
they had lived in Italy before the 
revolution, they would have seen 
what the rule of priests really 
means ; and they may still see its 
results in Italy, Spain, and Ire- 
land. In each case we note the 
same backwardness in civilisation, 
as contrasted with the condition 
of Protestant countries. The 
ranks of the Roman clergy are 
not recruited from the best in- 
tellect or education of the age. 
In Italy and in Ireland alike the 
parish priest is usually of peas- 
ant origin; and his education has 
been restricted by the fears of 
the Church. When the strongest 
influence in a peasant community 
is that of the priest, how can we 
expect enlightenment and pro- 
gress? It is possible that this 
influence is not as great as it 
was acentury ago, but it is still 
the strongest of all. Wonderful 
stories are told (by Protestants) 
of the means used by the earlier 
priests to support their authority. 
It is asserted that they held over 
their flock not only the spiritual 
terrors of excommunication and 
damnation, but even the threat 
of transformation into the form 
of brute beasts. Such stories are 
hardly credible now, though they 
are told in Italy as well; but it 
is certain that the priests in for- 


‘mer times — Irishmen educated 


abroad, who had seen the world 
and visited Rome — were better 
fitted to rule and guide, and had 
more influence, than the present 
generation trained at Maynooth. 
The peasant cannot but reflect 
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that the relations of his spiritual 
guide are well known to him as 
petty shopkeepers and farmers ; 
and he sometimes resents the airs 
of one whom he remembers as a 
peasant boy. But the priest still 
rules through the wonien with a 
rod of iron, and still at times 
does not scruple to use his stick 
as a better argument than his 
tongue. The schoolmasters of the 
National schools are appointed 
from former monitors, mainly 
through the influence of the priest. 
In these schools, which are suffi- 
ciently numerous, the education is 
good, and the children exhibit 
great intelligence: but they are 
hotbeds for dissemination of crude 
political theories, and of misguid- 
ing prejudices ; and the omissions 
in teaching are remarkable. The 
history of England is never taught ; 
and we may imagine what—under 
such circumstances — the history 
of Ireland is supposed to have 
been. 

The south of Ireland is almost 
exclusively Roman Catholic, the 
few Protestants being either land- 
owners or strangers from the 
north. Conversions from either 
Church are rare, and mixed mar- 
riages are not common. The dis- 
establishment of the Protestant 
Church rid the Irish of a griev- 
ance, and may have been a bless- 
ing in disguise, as serving to purify 
the Church itself: but that it was 
easily represented as a triumph 
for Rome is not difficult to im- 
agine ; and it has served to rivet 
the chains of dependence for the 
peasant. In England, men may 
still believe in interest as superior 
to self-exertion, but they are 
ashamed to say so. In Ireland, 
a people who depend on the 
priest’s favour for the regulation 
of domestic life openly avow their 
belief in the power of influence, 
and in the necessity of obedience. 
The priest also practically ap- 
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points the member who represents 
the people in Parliament ; and his 
choice cannot include the local 
gentry when they are Protestants, 
or the land-agent, even when -pop- 
ular and respected. Opportunity 
is given to men of the humblest 
birth to become members. No 
doubt there must be ability and 
determination to allow a man 
born in a poor fisher’s hut (now 
destroyed) to rise in life until he 
takes his seat at Westminster; 
but his opportunity would not 
occur if the people were really 
free to choose. They regard with 
admiration the cleverness of their 
countrymen who have persuaded 
the English to believe in condi- 
tions which do not really exist; 
but they do not implicitly trust 
such men. If they are asked why 
they elect them, the answer is, 
** Because we must. The priest 
says so.” Easily led, and more 
intent upon their private affairs 
than on any large questions of 
politics, they elect the man nom- 
inated by their real master, and 
think little more about it. Not 
much money has been subscribed 
to the Nationalist cause in the 
south-west of Ireland. Outrages 
have been few even in the “bad 
days,” and have been due either 
to some private grudge, or were 
in other cases the work of a paid 
emissary. In one district four 
ricks of hay were burned in suc- 
cession in one night, and were 
supposed to have been all lighted 
by one man. He was an expelled 
school teacher recently returned 
from America; and one of the 
ricks belonged to a priest of the 
old school —not a Nationalist— 
while the Protestant parson’s hay 
was untouched. The people as- 
sembled to put out the fires; and 
the perpetrator was seen in the 
crowd, and well known. Yet 
there was no evidence against 
him ; for every Irishman fears the 
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revenge of a man whom he de- 
nounces. Men loved and re- 
spected are to be found among 
the gentry, whom the people would 
trust to lead and represent them ; 
but if they are Protestants, their 
influence need be very strong 
to overcome that of the parish 
priest. 

It may be that the palmy days 
of the agitator are now in the 
past. The people are disgusted 
by recent revelations, and have 
less faith than ever in their mem- 
bers. The funds from America 
have dried up, and the money 
sent home is better employed ; 
while home contributions have of 
late been refused to the Nation- 
alists. But even when it was 
thought that Home Rule was 
imminent, the people were alarmed 
rather than exultant. It cannot 
be doubted that they distrusted 
the result, when with one accord 
they withdrew their savings from 
the Government Savings’ Banks 
and placed them in private banks. 
They feared that a Parliament at 
Dublin would lay hands on their 
hard-earned money ; and this was 
the first result of the expectation 
of Home Rule—not in the Pro- 
testant North but in Cork and 
Kerry. 

What the peasantry desired, 
therefore, was not a new system 
of government, but the amelior- 
ation of their material condition. 
They wanted decreased rents and 
decreased rates; and they dimly 
looked forward to a time when no 
rent at all would be levied. They 
regarded rent, not as a contract 
between man and man, but as a 
feudal tribute, to be evaded if pos- 
sible. Reduced rents they have 
now got, and fixity of tenure. 
The improvements are credited to 
tenant or landlord, according as 
each contributed to the same. 
Either can now go to the Land- 
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Court to fix a new rent every 
fifteen years, and most of the 
peasants have taken advantage of 
the law. Thus rent has become 
a compensation, paid by the new 
owner to the old, but with the 
advantage that the tenant cannot 
part with his landed capital. In 
some cases the reduction has been 
less than that which the landlord 
offered. In others the courts have 
actually raised the rent; but gen- 
erally speaking the landowner has 
lost from half to three-quarters of 
his income. 

Such great and sudden changes 
can never be made without inflict- 
ing misery and wrong on many 
weak and innocent persons. Ladies 
who had their carriages, and even 
women of title, have had to find 
refuge in the workhouses. Fami- 
lies have been crippled when the 
sons were too old to enter pro- 
fessions; but it is still more re- 
markable that the change has of 
necessity brought new charges on 
the tenants themselves. In the 
old days the rates fell mainly on 
the great house; but since that 
house has been closed, or its 
owner’s income diminished, they 
have fallen more generally on the 
parish. The farmers are contented 
at present with their rents ; and 
these have been better paid during 
the present year than for a long 
time past—three years’ arrears 
being in some cases made up. 
The people account for their 
balances at the banks by attribut- 
ing them to the money sent home 
from America, but it cannot be 
doubted that the fisheries have 
much to say to the improved con- 
dition. It is of the rates that 
complaint is made, and of the 
grand juries as not being an elected 
body. But Irish farmers have no 
experience of the rates that elected 
bodies demand in England; and 
they do not see that in driving 
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the landed gentry to ruin they are 
laying taxes on themselves. 

It is, of course, a truism that 
property has its duties as well as 
its privileges; and no doubt the 
present generation of landlords 
suffer from the neglect and ex- 
travagant hospitality of their an- 
cestors. Many are sending sons 
to professions in which they are 
not always fitted to succeed. Many 
would gladly sell their estates, but 
only the mortgagee would profit, 
and he is not usually anxious to 
foreclose. The fiercest rack-rent- 
ing proceeded, not from Irish gen- 
tlemen, but from the corporations 
which received confiscated lands 
under promise of colonisation in 
the seventeenth century, and from 
merchant speculators in the famine 
time of 1864. We can hardly 
wonder that the old families are 
disheartened and disgusted, espe- 
cially when, after long experience 
as magistrates, they find them- 
selves thwarted by the newly ap- 
pointed coadjutors, whose position 
makes it impossible that they 
should be independent of the 
classes to whom they are bidden 
to deal justice. Indriving out the 
landlord, the farmer deprives him- 
self of a natural source of strength. 
If the peasantry could all pur- 
chase their holdings, the necessary 
result must be the creation of a 
new class of landlords, who might 
perhaps not win the respect ac- 
corded to the old families, and 
who, though they could no longer 
rack-rent their tenants, might not 
prove as considerate as their pre- 
decessors. Even now the land- 
lord pays better wages to his la- 
bourers than the farmer does, and 
is better able to be patient with 
tenants who cannot pay rent. The 
only advantage of the change 
would be—from the priest’s point 
of view—that the new landlords 
would be Roman Catholics. 

In the present century men 





seem to have very generally for- 
gotten what were the stern reasons 
which led men like Luther, slowly 
and unwillingly, to break with the 
Church of Rome. Her ambition 
is as boundless, and her energy as 
menacing, as ever. The Irish peas- 
ant desires freedom, yet he has 
given himself bound hand and foot 
to masters who tolerate no dis- 
obedience, and who follow their 
own aims, which are far wider than 
the interests of the Irish flock. 
No artificial remedies will prevail 
against this power. Protestant 
colonies have been tried: they 
were unpopular, and they dried 
up on uncongenial soil. We can 
only look to natural means, to the 
progress of human intelligence, and 
to the gradual infiltration of edu- 
cation, due to example, and to 
secular relations between man and 
man. The ancient paganism of 
Ireland was not quite extinct a 
generation ago. In one of the 
Sligo islands there was still a 
sacred stone, to which an old 
woman was yearly appointed priest- 
ess; and a yearly robe of flannel 
was placed upon it, in order that 
the image might send wrecks and 
wreckage to the island. The 
medieval Christianity of Ireland 
dies as hard as her ancient pagan- 
ism. 

But there are silent influences 
at work which must, in time, do 
more than direct legislation to 
better the condition of the country, 
and to enlighten the race. Among 
these the work of the Congested 
Districts’ Board may be counted, 
A free gift of £48,000 yearly is 
given to the poorer parts of Ire- 
land ; and the benefits of experi- 
ence and labour in England during 
the last century are offered, if 
they will be accepted. The local 
authorities are aided, as far as 
possible, to open up the country 
with new roads, new piers, and 
new railways. The people can 
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receive instruction gratis in im- 
proved methods of agriculture, and 
can have their farm stock improved 
at Government expense. Private 
effort in the same direction can 
be aided and organised, and the 
best local men are encouraged to 
give example to their neighbours. 
The fisheries also receive help 
from the Board. 

Such work is uphill work at 
first. There are many vested 
interests opposed to such action. 
Prejudices and suspicions must be 
overcome. The officials are some- 
times new to their work, and 
strangers to the people, who can- 
not believe that they are disinter- 
ested in their proposals. There 
is, moreover, a storm of ridicule 
and misrepresentation, raised by 
those who prefer that Ireland 
should be discontented rather than 
receive benefits from England ; 
and this can only be lived down 
in course of time: but the prac- 
tical advantages so offered, there 
can be little doubt, in the end will 
come to be recognised. 

The inferiority of Irish stock is 
evident to any who have seen an 
English cattle-sshow. Darwin has 
shown how largely the English 
breeds have increased in size and 
weight within a century, in conse- 
quence of careful breeding. Irish 
cows, pigs, ducks, fowls, and geese 
were perhaps once equal to the 
English ; they are now about half 
the weight of those sold in Eng- 
land. Some improvement has no 
doubt occurred since the old Irish 
pig with wattles, of which Darwin 
gives a drawing, which now seems 
to be quite extinct ; but the bulls, 
boars, and other animals used for 
breeding purposes in Ireland are 
very inferior, and the peasants are 
quite unaware of the advance that 
has been made elsewhere. They 
are invited to keep superior ani- 
mals, lent to them by Government 
or by landowners; but they do 
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not very often take advantage of 
the offer, though a few of the 
more enterprising have begun to 
do so. It is discouraging, how- 
ever, to a landlord to find that 
his prize ram, lent to a tenant, 
has been illegally sold to the 
butcher; or that, after enjoying 
an income from a fine bull, the 
man in charge not only claimed 
for its keep (and has sometimes 
even been paid), but stated that 
he considered he had a _ better 
right to the beast than its owner. 
Yet these incidents should not 
discourage those who are doing 
good work for the country. The 
existing breed of fowls ought to 
be swept out of existence; and 
the condition of all kinds of live 
stock requires amendment. The 
potato disease is being treated 
with sulphate of copper, but it 
will be long before the Irish per- 
ceive how much care the potato 
needs. It is doubtful whether Sir 
Walter Raleigh left a blessing or 
a curse behind him when he plant- 
ed the first potato. So easily is it 
grown, that the people have come 
to rely too exclusively upon it. 
But since the food of a people 
cannot be changed except by them- 
selves, it is certainly needful to 
guard the potato from its various 
dangers—especially from the evil- 
smelling fungus on its leaves. 

The Unionist Government did 
much to retrieve the poverty of 
Ireland, and to make famine im- 
possible even in the remote islands 
of the west coast; yet the Con- 
gested Districts’ Board is sharply 
criticised, especially for its em- 
ployment of local men. It is 
certain that such men, if they 
can be enlisted in the cause, and 
if they are respected by poorer 
farmers, are better able to deal 
with the suspicions of the peas- 
antry than any Government ofli- 
cial. How great those prejudices 
are may be judged by the objec- 
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tion to railways, as tending to ruin 
the places they reach—an idea 
perhaps disseminated by those who 
object to all progress and enlight- 
enment, but which carries us back 
to the time of a previous genera- 
tion in England. 

The present sketch of actual 
conditions in a congested district 
may perhaps be more useful than 
any study of Irish politics, or news 
of outrages, exaggerated in some 
newspaper reports, and entirely 
denied by those of an opposite 
party ; or even those statistics of 
agrarian crime which can _ be 
manipulated by careful use of 
language in classification. 

What Ireland desires is that 
which other nations desire—peace 
and plenty. What she needs is 
what other nations need —the 
strong rule of independent men, 
who aim at justice, and are above 
self-interest, who are neither 
alarmed by violence, nor obliged 
to yield to the clamour of the 
ignorant who see not what they 
do, and know not what is for their 
own good. If freedom is desired, 
it should begin with freedom to 
elect worthy representatives. The 
Irish are not an _ independent 
people,—they are timid and easily 
led. When once the British Gov- 
ernment asserted the laws against 
murder and arson which are re- 
cognised by all civilised races, 
murder and arson ceased; but to 
yield to demands backed by vio- 
lence can only result in yet more 
extravagant pretensions being ad- 
vanced. The people fear the 
Irish constabulary as much as 
Continental nations fear their 
police; but such a force (cele- 
brated as it is) can have no power 
to keep the peace, if it has no 
strong man to urge and to restrain 
its action, or if it has orders to 
minimise its returns. Discipline, 





whether in a regiment or in a na- 
tion, is not to be judged by tables 
of crime, but by real conditions of 
contentment and obedience. 

Is it to any of the Irish parties 

that the people can safely trust 
for such guidance and rule? Is it 
to be believed that they trust and 
respect such leaders, and desire to 
sever themselves from the larger 
and richer country, in which they 
have so many well-wishers, from 
which of late they have received 
the advantage of labour and study 
which they have not themselves 
undertaken,—from a race which 
speaks a common language, and 
is built up so largely from the 
same Celtic and Danish stock? 
Is it possible, in an age when 
fusion of smaller states appears to 
be the general law, that we should 
be the first to set the example of 
the disintegration which precedes 
ruin? Is it even the wish of 
Irishmen that they should have a 
separate government, and be re- 
ceived as foreigners when they 
come to reap the harvests, or to 
trade in England? It may be 
suspected that such a wish only 
exists, in reality, among the few 
whose personal ambitions or inter- 
ests would thus be gratified. Dis- 
union with England must mean 
ruin to the poorer country, and 
Irishmen know that this is the 
case. 
- We trust, however, that strong 
and independent men do exist 
among us, and recognise that they 
have already shown us how to do 
most good to Ireland. The duty 
we owe to our neighbour is to put 
power into the hands of such men. 
If Ireland is only left in peace, 
and aided by practical help, we 
may expect to see her natural 
resources developed, and her people 
brought forward on the way to 
prosperity and contentment. 
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THERE are whole classes of men 
whom it has pleased the world at 
large to label with some uncom- 
plimentary character which, per 
fas et nefas, it is insisted shall 
adhere to the members of that 
particular calling. It is by no 
means unusual for a sober English- 
man, unused to the jesting mood, 
and in his daily life relying most 
implicitly upon his legal adviser, 
to express himself about lawyers 
as if the stock definition of the 
difference between an attorney 
and a solicitor were a matter of 
serious truth, instead of a mere 
humorous word-quibble ; while the 
Joe Millers which connect cabbage 
with tailors, sand with grocers, 
and the cow with the iron tail 
with purveyors of milk, never 
seem to grow stale. 

Now and then, of course, this 
style of generalisation betrays its 
adept into a false position, from 
which he finds it difficult to escape. 
I remember an old Warwickshire 
clergyman who attended the bish- 
op’s visitation with his Trafalgar 
medal on his gown, and who was 
reported to have gained his pre- 
ferment by the same kind of law 
of selection which, as the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ tells us, handed 
over Eskdale to the Buccleuch ; 
his future parishioners being so 
“forward, fierce, and rude,” that 
their gentle patron deemed a man 
who had not only been one of 
Nelson’s youngsters, but ridden 
in the cavalry brigade of Welling- 
ton’s Spanish army, the most likely 
man to deal with them,—a rule 
which, after he had tamed the 
warlike pride of the village bully 
in a stand-up fight, he exercised 
to the great amelioration of the 
mining population. This gentle- 
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man, on the occasion of a clerical 
meeting, found himself at the 
board 


‘* Where all above him were a solemn 
row 

Of priests and deacons, so were all 
below,” 


sitting by a total stranger, and 
almost inevitably the conversation 
glided into the esoteric channel of 
the decadence of the clerical pro- 
fession. ‘ Yes,” said his neigh- 
bour ; “since the peace [of 1815] 
we are swamped by a most un- 
desirable set of men from the 
army.” “I beg your pardon,” 
the rector of B interposed ; 
*T can hardly admit that sweep- 
ing proposition: I was in the army 
myself.” ‘Oh, pardon me,” re- 
turned the man of peace beside 
him. “I retract; but at all 
events you will admit that a 
man who has been in the navy 
ought not to enter the Church!” 

But the most maligned set of 
men, to my thinking, are the 
college scouts, of whom the title 
of the book—which a clever but 
unlucky man of the name of Hew- 
lett wrote, and got Theodore 
Hook to edit, and Hablot Browne 
to draw grotesque designs for— 
‘Peter Priggins,’ gave in the 
grossest form the popular estimate, 
—calumnious, as I believe, for 
though the college servant’s ideas 
of mewm and twwm were guided by 
a limited doctrine of prescriptive 
right, yet not only did he show 
much greater moderation in his 
dealings with masters of every 
degree of inconsiderate careless- 
ness than could have been ex- 
pected, but, moreover, frequently 
displayed not only fidelity but dis- 
cretion towards his young patrons, 
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to whose relations with him the 
saying about heroes and valets 
most pertinently applied; whata 
scout frequently put up with, or 
overlooked — what secrets were 
honourably kept, which if divulged 
would have injured the collegian’s 
reputation—nay, how frequently 
a kind hint or well- meant word 
of advice to a raw youngster from 
an old college servant too often 
fell upon deaf ears. 

Of all the estimable specimens 
of this genus who were in Oxford 
during my time, I could hardly 
select a better than old Amos 
Coffin, scout of No. 5 staircase in 
Brasenose College. He had waited 
on the fathers of more than one of 
his young masters, and had come 
to regard them with the pride and 
affection of an old family retainer. 
He watched their doings in the 
lecture-room and the schools, the 
river or the cricket-field, with 
anxiety or approbation ; he knew 
all their home treasures and house- 
hold penates, and kept a vigilant 
eye upon the old bed-maker when 
she exercised her broom or flour- 
ished her duster in too haphazard 
a fashion in the close vicinity of 
some precious and perishable pos- 
session; he was always willing 
to recommend an application to 
the clothes-cleaner, in lieu of too 
hasty discarding of some soiled or 
mud-stained article of clothing; 
he would let fall a quiet hint of 
warning to a man of sporting 
tastes whose athletic feats he 
thought were assuming the danger- 
ous form of ‘outrunning the con- 
stable,” or to a noisy man whose 
animal spirits seemed likely to 
involve him in collision with the 
tutors ; or he would contrive to let 
a freshman know, under the rose, 
what society in college really 
thought of some plausible vawrien 
who was seeking to fasten his 
acquaintance upon the neophyte. 
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In a word, if a solitary youngster 
made of old Amos a guide, he had 
no reason to regret his confidence, 
and the scout was esteemed ac- 
cordingly. 

This well-deserved estimation 
was indicated in the ordinary uni- 
versity parlance by conferring 
upon its object a special sobriquet. 
How ingenious Oxford men can be 
in devising new and recondite by- 
words surpasses belief. No one 
would expect that “the chief 
mourner” would designate the 
most cheerful man in college, be- 
cause he was first after the bier, 
only, like lay brother Peter of 
Ingoldsby fame, 

‘* His beer with an e was his bier with 

ani”; 

or that a famous white hunter 
should be known as Gehazi, a 
“lepper” white as snow: yet these 
facetize one could trace up to their 
sources. Why, however, Coffin 
should become Crumbs is a puzzle 
far more difficult of solution, and 
in all probability was a distant 
reference to some incident long 
forgotten. But Crumbs, Amos be- 
came; and by far the larger portion 
of the denizens of Brasenose, even 
in the tutorial circle of the senior 
common-room, his true patronymic 
was entirely lost sight of. 

If Crumbs the elder was re- 
spected and valued for his sterling 
integrity, his only boy—‘‘ young 
Crumbs ”—was equally a favourite 
for his good looks and winning 
manner. From the day that little 
Joel Coffin, a curly-headed urchin 
of five or six summers, was first 
brought by his father as a treat to 
see the gentlemen’s pretty rooms, 
up to the period of the events which 
I am narrating, he had been a per- 
sona grata to all orders and degrees 
of men in college, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of some of the other 
scouts, who were jealous of the 
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ascendancy of old Amos. The fat 
porter unbent his Jove-like brow 
when the merry laugh of the 
child was heard outside his lodge, 
and laid in store of bull’s-eyes 
and liquorice (Spanish juice it was 
called in those days of infantine 
remembrance) to tempt him into 
his den—indeed, but for the pre- 
ventive vigilance of his father, 
young Joel would have had sweets 
enough to ruin the constitution of 
an ostrich. As John Bossewell, 
gentleman, says in his ‘ Armorie 
of Honor,’ when treating of the 
musion, “called catte of the 
Greekes,” all young creatures are 
“swift, pliant, and merry”; and 
even our Vice- Principal, Mr 
Badger, who had cultivated the 
art of sarcastic churlishness to 
the very acme of refinement, 
smiled a grim smile when the 
tiny monkey, escaped from his 
father’s wardship, scampered over 
the grass plot to the pedestal 


‘Where whited Cain the curse of 
heaven defies, 

And leaden slumbers seal his brother’s 
eyes,” — 


until it pleased the college to 
remove the “silly statua,” when 
the figures were discovered to have 
only an outer coat or skin of lead, 
and to be composed, like their 
prototypes, of the dust of the 
ground — up which portentous 
edifice he proceeded to scramble, 
to Amos’s intense agony and 
Badger’s corresponding amuse- 
ment. Badger, however, was evi- 
dently ashamed at having allowed 
his risible muscles to relax coram 
publico; and the senior commoner, 
a pet abhorrence of the Vice’s, 
experienced the full force of the 
reaction. That very evening in 
chapel, giving out, after his usual 
blundering fashion, the wrong 
chapter, he was interrupted by, 
“Here beginneth no such thing!” 
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and as he fumbled at the eagle, 
Badger, in the strident tones of 
a saw-sharpening voice, hurled at 
him from his stall the correct 
portion of Holy Writ, and sent 
him down the next morning. 

By the time, however, that I 
had become a denizen of these 
antique walls, Joel Crumbs was 
in the second stage of Shake- 
speare’s seven ages, carrying his 
satchel as a day-scholar to the 
foundation school of St Audrey’s, 
and his father wisely discouraged 
his visits to college even on the 
occasional holidays which occurred 
in term-time. He did, however, 
pay more or less regular visits to 
college; for he had become a 
great favourite of one of the 
junior fellows, a mathematical 
tutor of the name of Black, who 
posed as an advanced thinker and 
an unconventional university re- 
former. He could hardly be 
fairly described as a Liberal, in- 
asmuch as, with the exception 
of denouncing any one whom he 
disliked, or who showed any 
disapprobation of his particular 
modes of thought and action, as 
a “stupid old Tory,” he was about 
as narrow-minded and bigoted in 
his adherence to his own catch- 
words as any Tory could have 
been. It must be acknowledged 
that he had a decided talent for 
unpleasant retort, as when old 
Haverill, notoriously the greatest 
bore who occupied the pulpit at 
St Mary’s, said to him one day, 
“Why do you select Sunday morn- 
ing for a long country walk?” and 
he replied, ‘ Because I prefer ser- 
mons in stones to sermons from 
sticks.” But the constant aim to 
run counter to other people’s con- 
victions and modes of life does not 
conciliate their favour any more 
than the assumption of vast men- 
tal superiority, so Mr Black was 
pretty cordially detested and dis- 
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approved of among his compeers 
in the college common-room. No 
one disliked his ‘tricks and man- 
ners” (to quote Miss Dolls) more 
cordially than did the old Vice- 
Principal, whose cynic retorts were 
quite as rude and bit deeper than 
Black’s epigrammatic sarcasms ; 
and above all other subjects of 
dissension between the two men, 
the constant presence of ‘that 
boy” in Black’s rooms was to the 
elder man a never-failing source of 
irritation, since a graduate, and a 
fellow to boot, could not be dealt 
with by direct prohibition, and 
Badger was obliged to content 
himself with acrimonious verbal 
criticism. 

One day I received a note from 
the Vice-Principal—I was then in 
my third year, and a senior mem- 
ber of the undergraduate section of 
the residents— requesting my pres- 
ence in his rooms, where on my 
arrival I found two other men of 
similar standing to myself, who 
were there in obedience to a like 
request. When we had taken our 
seats, the Vice, evidently in con- 
siderable perturbation, explained 
that recently a number of small 
articles had been missed from 
rooms in college, and more espec- 
ially from those in staircase No. 5; 
and that the guardian of one of the 
undergraduates had laid a serious 
complaint, alleging that his ward 
had lost a considerable sum of 
money. ‘ Now,” observed Mr 
Badger, “I have known state- 
ments of this kind made where 
young men find it difficult to ac- 
count for the absence of cash which 
ought to have been in their posses- 
sion ; so, as you gentlemen are all 
senior members of the college, and 
acquainted most likely with the 
pursuits and associates of most of 
its undergraduate members, I have 
sent for you to ask you to make 
such inquiries into this painful 
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accusation as you can do with deli- 
cacy and propriety, in order that if 
its validity is established the crim- 
inal may be traced.” 

It speaks well for Mr Badger’s 
acumen that the person on whose 
behalf the complaint was made, 
after taking his degree and being 
ordained, committed a felony, for 
which he received a sentence of 
penal servitude, and has since, as 
a ticket-of-leave man, been mixed 
up with many nefarious transac- 
tions. We were all inclined to 
believe that the solution of the 
mystery would be found in the 
direction indicated by the Vice- 
Principal ; and we were surprised 
as well as shocked when, a day or 
two afterwards, we learned that 
young Joel Coffin had been taken 
red-handed in the act of committing 
a theft in Black’s room. The poor 
father was heart-broken. ‘“ My 
only boy,—so well brought up, 
and so loved by his mother,—to 
think of his being a thief, and, 
what is more dreadful still, quite 
hardened and impenitent. He says 
he is only doing what Mr Black 
taught him,—that he was always 
telling him that all property had 
been robbed from the poor, and 
wicked stuff of that sort; and lent 
him books which said that every- 
thing ought to be divided among 
the people, and why should he not 
take his share from those who could 
afford it? Mr Smith [the under- 
graduate who had been the chief 
sufferer] would have spent his 
money much worse than he should, 
and a lot of rubbish to the same 
purpose. It will be the death of 
his poor mother if she sees him in 
jail!” 

To jail, however, he did not go; 
for though Black in the first fer- 
ment of his indignation sent for a 
policeman, the porter denied ad- 
mission to the myrmidon of the 
law without an order from the 
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Vice-Principal, who very promptly 
and decidedly took the side of 
mercy, and a stormy scene ensued, 
which I fancy would have present- 
ed a highly humorous aspect to 
an uninterested auditor, for the 
older man revelled in the idea 
of Black’s discomfiture, and gave 
him such a taste of the cross-ex- 
amination he might expect if the 
case came into court as to reduce 
him to speechless rage, and stony 
acquiescence in the wisdom of 
letting the matter drop. How 
the culprit should be disposed of 
presented some little difficulty ; 
but the Gordian knot was cut 
by the interposition of a former 
fellow of the college, a quiet little 
man who had served frequently as 
a target for Black’s smart sayings, 
who now volunteered to take the 
boy to a remote country living 
which he had just accepted, and 
to give him a home, and look after 
him until he found a situation for 
him. This was agreed to, and one 
episode in my university life thus 
came to a conclusion. 

About ten years afterwards, my 
name having been added to the 
commission of the peace by our 
lord-lieutenant, I had become eax 
officio a regular attendant at the 
board of guardians of a neighbour- 
ing union in a large suburban 
village. This is one of those 
duties hitherto performed ably and 
discreetly by the landed gentry 
of England, which it has seemed 
good to the collective unwisdom 
of the nation, at the instigation 
of certain agitators egged on by 
the meanest instincts of spite and 
spleen, to withdraw from the edu- 
cated and independent class of 
society. Had the managers of the 
workhouses themselves been the 
arbiters of the question, I cannot 
think that such would have been 
their verdict, judging by my vivid 
remembrance of the frequent oc- 
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casions when an ex-officio guardian 
has been appealed to for the advice 
and assistance which his social 
standing and enlarged experience 
of the world enabled him to give. 
On arriving at the union work- 
house one board-day, I was met 
by the matron with a request that 
I would accompany her to the 
casual ward, where they had an 
inmate of by no means a common 
order—a young woman of ladylike 
appearance, who had entered her 
name as Emily Coffin, married 
woman, and stated in reply to 
their questions that her husband 
was in trouble, and that neither 
his relations nor her own family 
would be willing to receive her, so 
that she had been compelled to 
seek the refuge of the nearest 
workhouse. Upon entering the 
room I recognised her at once as 
a rather pretty, very silly girl, 
who had been a boarder in a 
ladies’ school in my own village, 
where she had made herself some- 
what conspicuous by her giddy 
and romantic behaviour. Her 
father was a clergyman of a class 
now I think totally extinct, whose 
father and grandfather had been 
curates to non-resident incumbents 
in the days of pluralities. Men 
of this type became sons of the 
soil, and, living on terms of equal- 
ity with the farmers round them, 
fell into the position of farmers 
themselves, bought a few acres of 
land, and as non-residence became 
more and more a thing of the past, 
eked out an income by taking oc- 
casional duty. Now and then you 
found among them graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge, but more 
commonly they were provided with 
a qualification from St Bees, or 
had been’ admitted to orders as 
literates by some complaisant 
bishop. In manners, general edu- 
cation, and bebaviour, they were 
not above the level of the class 
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from which they were taken, and 
might best be described as yeomen 
clerics. Some of them, no doubt, 
like Wordsworth’s friend Walker 
of Scathwaite, were deserving of 
the very highest eulogy for the 
economy and frugality of their 
simple lives, and the way in which 
they brought up their usually large 
families ; but others certainly had 
more of Parson Trulliber than of 
Abraham Adams about them, and 
even among the better sort a very 
slovenly ideal of ritual prevailed. 
I remember one o!d gentleman, 
much superior to the ordinary run 
of such incumbents, whose superb 
church, an architectural master- 
piece of a cardinal in the fifteenth 
century, was one wilderness of 
crumbling deal- boxes, mice, and 
cobwebs, who found one Sunday 
morning that he was extremely 
hoarse. “If my voice fails,” he 
said to his daughter, “ you must 
read the lessons ;” and in spite of 
her remonstrance, she was told to 
hold herself in readiness. Sure 
enough, at the close of the psalms 
her father leaned over the high 
reading-pew, just below which sat 
the rectory folks, and in a hoarse 
whisper said, “Come up, Two- 
penny” (her pet name); and up 
the poor girl had to go, and, with 
her chin just reaching the level of 
the folio Bible, do her best to 
make herself audible to the three 
or four dozen farmers and their 
labourers who with their families 
represented the congregation. Yet 
after all, stolid and unmannerly as 
some of these parsons were, I doubt 
if they touched so low a level as the 
scowling savage coadjutor priest, 
fresh from the squalid discipline 
of Maynooth, or the underbred 
licentiate of a minor Anglican 
theological college, steeped to the 
very lips in sacerdotal assumption. 
Old Harden, the poor girl’s 
father, was a stern, niggardly, 
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upright old man, who regarded 
his daughter’s runaway match 
with a footman, for so he described 
it to me, with a disapprobation 
almost too deep for words; yet he 
paid sufficient attention to my re- 
monstrances as to agree to provide 
a small sum to obtain a temporary 
asylum for her. It seemed that 
the husband was a young fellow, 
somewhat superior both in person 
and address, who had come into 
the neighbourhood as the confi- 
dential valet of an invalid squire, 
and that the romantic fancy of 
the girl had been attracted by his 
fashionable appearance and con- 
versation. A secret marriage had 
been the consequence, and she had 
been living in lodgings at a small 
town a few miles off until the 
arrest of her husband on the 
charge of embezzlement had re- 
duced her to the necessity of tak- 
ing refuge in the place where I 
had found her. I naturally in- 
quired why her husband’s relatives 
had not come to her assistance in 
such a strait, and was told by her 
in reply that she did not know 
them. He had been at college, 
she said—at Oxford ; he had been 
wild there; and his family had 
cast him off. In a few days the 
magistrates at petty sessions dis- 
missed the charge against her hus- 
band, and a grateful letter from 
her informed me that he had come 
to claim her, and that they were 
going to London in search of 
employment. It was not until I 
observed, in the newspaper con- 
taining a report of the proceedings 
before the magistrates, that the 
prisoner’s name was Joel Coffin, 
that I realised the fact that I had 
come across the scout’s boy once 
more. 

That “tangled web” which we 
are said to 

‘¢ Weave 
When first we practise to deceive,” 
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is also the map of life whenever 

we step outside the confined circle 

of our own immediate interests. 

That I should have renewed an 

association of Oxford days might 

not be so very wonderful,— 

‘¢ Yet Time, who, like the merchant, 
lives on Change, 

For ever varying through his varying 
range, 

Time maketh all things even.” 

I was not, as it turned out, to 
get rid of these restored memories 
again quickly. During several 
years which followed, I had two or 
three letters from Mrs Coffin. In 
the first, I remember, she ex- 
pressed herself cheerfully about 
her future, as her husband, after 
going down the hill of adversity 
so low as to have been a dock lab- 
ourer, had obtained a situation in 
the city police, and was employed 
as a clerk in the chief superintend- 
ent’s office, where his superior edu- 
cation and abilities made his ser- 
vices valuable, though he was hop- 
ing for employment in the position 
of a detective officer. A year or 
two later she wrote asking for 
some temporary help during her 
husband’s illness, stating, as her 
excuse for the application, that al- 
though he had attained to the 
promotion which he coveted, with 
its increased pay and prospects, 
the expenses connected with his 
investigations were a constant 
drain upon their ready money. 
About a twelvemonth after this 
came a third epistle, hastily writ- 
ten with bad ink on a dirty scrap 
of paper, mysteriously stating that 
she was in great trouble, and beg- 
ging me when next in London to 
come and see her — her husband 
had left her. 

When, a few days after, I found 
myself in Bishopsgate Street, from 
the neighbourhood of which her 
last communication had been dated, 
I made inquiry from a policeman 
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on duty as to my way to Green 
Dragon Row, which was the ad- 
dress she had given. Rather to 
my astonishment, he answered in 
a fashion I fancied was confined to 
the north of the Tweed. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but 
what were you wanting with 
Green Dragon Row?” 

* Well,” I replied, ‘it seems an 
odd question of yours, but I don’t 
mind telling you. I want to see 
the wife of a member of your own 
force, a Mrs Coffin.” 

“Ob, beg your pardon, sir— 
that rascal Crumbs’s missis, poor 
woman. One of my mates shall see 
you down the alley. Stop, though,” 
he exclaimed, as if he just recol- 
lected something; “she'll be at 
the stall now, poor soul: come 
along o’ me, sir. Ah! you’ve no 
idea, quiet as we look now, whata 
ell of a place, saving your presence, 
there is not a hundred yards away 
from this.” 

“ What is the matter with Mrs 
Coffin ?” Tinquired ; ‘and why did 
you call her husband Crumbs ?” 

* Because that’s the name he 
goes by now, sir, since he was dis- 
missed the force and took to hagi- 
tation. He’s given his wife the 
slip—gone to Amerrikey they say ; 
but I don’t feel so sure o’ that, and 
she don’t like to round on him, for 
if she went to the parish she'd lose 
the little trade she’s got, and the 
child’s schooling, and so the scoun- 
drel knows he’s safe.” 

Thus speaking, we turned into 
the public footway through the 
old churchyard of St Ethelburga, 
where in a shallow recess in the 
wall, scantily sheltered by a piece 
of old carpet, was pitched a stall, 
with a few apples, nuts, and 
matches arranged on the board 
which did duty as a counter, be- 
hind which sat a female figure 
‘“‘wasted with misery,” to use thepa- 
thetic term of Holy Writ. Though 
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she could not have been five-and- 
thirty, the black hollows beneath 
her eyes, the white streaks in her 
scanty hair, and her bent and 
meagre frame, were those of a 
woman of sixty; while the diffi- 
culty with which she seemed to 
draw every breath, and a cough 
which ever and anon came on in 
paroxysms and seemed to shake 
her from head to foot, told the 
tale of disease far advanced in 
its inroads into the centres of life. 
She was unfeignedly glad to see me, 
and with gasping utterance gave 
me the outlines of her melancholy 
story. 

It would appear that for some 
time after her husband joined 
the police force all went well with 
them: his ability was recognised, 
and his good education and manners 
told in his favour. But he was 
always restless and irregular in 
his domestic habits, and was 
mixed up, as his wife ere long 
discovered, with dangerous char- 
acters, men of doubtful antece- 
dents and foreign refugees of more 
than questionable reputation, to 
whom he professed to be attracted 
by community of sentiment upon 
political questions, about which 
he always held what he styled 
‘advanced ” views—expressions of 
disregard for authority ignored or 
tolerated by his superior officers as 
long as he refrained from putting 
them into action. At length, how- 
ever, he became involved in sus- 
picion of complicity in a great 
Russian forgery, and was detected 
in giving information to one of the 
gang of conspirators, a soi-disant 
patriot, and in the course of an 
investigation which followed the 
discovery, he attempted to throw 
the blame upon a brother officer, 
and supported his charge by per- 
jury. She had become acquainted 
with the fact that his father was a 
college servant, and indeed at one 
time the old man had assisted them 
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with money; but now her hus- 
band’s mother was dead, and his 
father had retired to an almshouse 
in Oxford. She herself was con- 
scious that her days were num- 
bered, and her great anxiefy was 
for her child, who was now at a 
charity school in the City, thanks 
to the kind patronage of some of 
those merchant princes whom her 
husband was so fond of vituperat- 
ing. She implored me with tear- 
ful earnestness to befriend the 
girl, and if possible to place her, 


after her own death, in some 
situation where she might be 
altogether out of her father’s 


reach. 

“Oh, sir, he isa bad man!” she 
cried,—“ bad to his parents, bad to 
his wife, and he will be bad to his 
child. I could forgive him for his 
cruelty to me if he would only 
stay away from us for ever. He 
has gone as a paid delegate to 
America, and I hope he may stay 
there ; for if he thought that I had 
a pound, or that he could get one 
out of my people, he would attack 
them at once. Iam glad that he 
has changed his name, for perhaps 
Emily may never recognise him.” 

Such were the reiterated plaints 
of the poor woman during the 
closing months of her life. I 
used to go to see her in the dan- 
gerous quarter where she had been 
compelled to reside, a row of fine 
old brick mansions, where her two 
rooms boasted far more amplitude 
of space than many of the six- 
roomed tenements in new streets 
in the suburbs, bearing an air of 
repose and respectability widely at 
variance with the evil repute as- 
signed to its purlieus by my friend 
the police sergeant. I thought of 
it afterwards, when I read the 
description, in Henry Kingsley’s 
novel of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ of the silence 
and peaceful vacancy which reigned 
in the court where the Irish row 
was just on the point of breaking 
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out (where the virago is depicted in 
the impossible attitude of scratch- 
ing her elbows with her arms 
akimbo); for if it were the Tar- 
tarus described by the policeman, 
it was, in the daytime at least, 
under a spell like that which 
Orpheus cast over the classic 
shades, hushed and placid. After 
I had been escorted down once or 
twice, the shirking or lounging 
figures whom one occasionally did 
encounter muttered a sort of re- 
cognition. ‘Goin’ to Mother 
Coffin,” I could hear them say ; 
and I was assured that unless an 
aggressive watch-chain or a tall 
hat provoked interference, I was 
safe enough. The row of houses, 
as I afterwards discovered when 
I bought an old print containing 
a view of the suburb as it had 
been in Queen Anne’s reign, had 
been built alongside the paddock 
of a great city mansion, and were 
sheltered in front by the towering 
umbrageous elms of the avenues 
and alleys of its pleasance; but 
when the axe of the woodman had 
scared the Hamadryads, and the 
huge blank wall of a factory, at a 
distance of a couple of yards in 
front of their windows, obscured 
their view and obstructed their 
sunshine, the apartments, once 
cheerful and airy, became mere 
dungeons, and their consequent 
cheapness induced the needy to 
occupy some of them, while others 
were tenanted by a worse class, to 
whom their vicinity to a labyrinth 
of alleys, relics of the garden paths 
of open spaces now built over, and 
their situation on the border of 
the city and county, afforded a 
prospect of immunity for crime. 
At last poor Mrs Coffin became 
so weak that she was removed to 
a hospital, and there, with no one 
to bid her farewell save her child 
—for her father was dead, and her 
mother, always much more inveter- 
ate against her than he, had gone 
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to a very distant part of the coun- 
try—she died, and was buried at 
the expense of the parish. 

The girl Emily thenceforth be- 
came in a measure my charge, and 
as I felt that there was some risk 
involved in placing her suitably, I 
tried her in my own house, on her 
leaving school, as an under-nursery- 
maid. Poor thing! she was what 
in common parlance is known as a 
handful,” a sharp black-eyed little 
imp, with a Topsy-like propensity 
for contradiction and mischief, as 
well as a determined spirit of an- 
tagonism to authority, represented 
by the stout respectability of the 
upper nurse, who complained of 
her incessantly. In short, ‘a state 
of siege ” was always prevailing in 
the domain of the nursery, and my 
interference was perpetually being 
invoked to remonstrate with the 
rebel, and if possible ameliorate 
the chronic warfare. The little de- 
linquent was easily moved to tears, 
and though sometimes sulky and 
argumentative, generally hauled 
down the flag of mutiny at once, 
and grew profuse in promises of 
amendment. At length, however, 
the tension became so acute that 
my wife was obliged to intervene, 
and to procure for Emily a situa- 
tion to wait upon a lady engaged 
in literary work, where we thought 
that her escapades would be of 
less moment, and her love of read- 
ing, which she was developing to 
an extent quite incompatible with 
her duties to our children, might 
be gratified without scruple, as 
books and newspapers were the 
be-all and end-all of her new pa- 
troness’s existence. For a time 
this change seemed to work very 
satisfactorily, but in a year or two 
sinister rumours of dissatisfaction 
reached us, and one day the damsel 
herself, now about sixteen years of 
age, arrived to inform me that she 
had made up her mind that she 
would be a “ menial” no longer. I 
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did my very best to explain to her 
that the word “menial” itself, 
which she had used, showed that 
there was no degradation in be- 
coming the member of a household ; 
but she persisted in her determina- 
tion, and at last I elicited that she 
was desirous of joining some in- 
tending emigrants to South Africa 
whose acquaintance she had made, 
—though the capacity in which she 
was to accompany them appeared 
to me to be as menial as that 
which she had left. As this resolu- 
tion, however, promised to bring 
about her mother’s desire of a 
permanent separation from her 
father, I could hardly venture to 
combat it, and we bade her fare- 
well with some regret, not only for 
her mother’s sake, but from some- 
thing lovable after all in her way- 
ward disposition—though, at the 
same time, with that sense of relief 
which every one must experience 
who is quit of a somewhat danger- 
ous or irregular charge. 

For full ten years after these in- 
cidents my memory of the scout’s 
boy was kept constantly green 
by the frequent chronicle in the 
periodical press of the rise and 
progress of the successful dema- 
gogue Mr Joel Crumbs—“ Candid 
Joe” his admirers christened him, 
not, we may be sure, with any rite 
of human or divine law, but rather 
with the ceremonies of a witches’ 
Sabbath, wild orgies of criminal 
excess and licence. His candour 
was of this consistency. He would 
speak and print the most foul and 
nauseous abuse of any to whom he 
happened to be opposed, decking 
his imaginary evildoer in colours 
of the blackest malice and most 
jaundiced bile. If he were, as 
sometimes happened, challenged 
and brought to book, he had two 
methods of facing the difliculty— 
the first, a grudging retractation, 
compiled in the style of the mid- 
shipman’s withdrawal of the allega- 
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tion that a shipmate was not fit to 
carry offal to a bear, by substitut- 
ing the affirmative for the negative. 
For instance, if he had accused 
Messrs Blank of deducting 10 per 
cent from the wages of their work- 
people, and that firm had proved 
the statement untrue, and called 
for an apology, it would appear 
couched in some such terms as 
these: ‘Messrs Blank require us 
to retract our statement that they 
mulct their employees to the tune 
of 10 per cent. Not having access 
to the books of Messrs Blank, we 
find it impossible to fix the exact 
figure at which the deductions 
from Messrs Blank’s work-people 
should be estimated, so that we 
have no alternative but to with- 
draw our statement.” If this sort 
of. paragraph failed to satisfy the 
complainant, or if Mr Crumbs’s 
newspaper found it had gone too 
far, he simply let his victim take 
legal proceedings, and went through 
the Bankruptcy Court for the costs. 

Nevertheless, such is the de- 
moralising effects of party and 
polemical zeal, that men of this 
stamp not only are the oracles of 
that congeries of ignorance and 
prejudice yclept the masses—the 
stolid dough of the national pud- 
ding deprived of all those in- 
gredients which give it flavour and 
wholesomeness — but are quoted 
and upheld by a much more intel- 
ligent section of politicians, who 
think their way to power is to be 
won after the fashion of Columbus’s 
puzzle with the egg, by endeavour- 
ing to make the pyramid of the 
State stand inverted, base upper- 
most. They are pampered, too, by 
certain sacerdotal enthusiasts, men 
who think more of tle seven sacra- 
ments than of the Ten Command- 
ments, who would imitate the fool- 
ish Stuart sovereign and sacrifice a 
monarchy for a Mass. These varied 
sources of encouragement all tended 
to make Joe Crumbs a word of 
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power among the denizens of the 
workmen’s quarters in the east and 
south of London, an infallible oracle 
from whose utterances no appeal 
was possible, possessing all the dan- 
gerous power of Cleon, untempered 
by the epigrams of the Greek satir- 
ist. It is not one of the least of 
our latter-day dangers that an Aris- 
tophanes is an impossibility, the 
genus having disappeared with the 
utter decadence of that cultivated 
spirit to which the censor morum 
in Athens and Rome could appeal. 
Addison, if he were living now, 
would be relegated to the ‘ Morn- 
ing Advertiser.’ 

So Joel waxed fat, and kicked 
over the traces in every direction, 
while the car of Juggernaut, to 
which he contributed no inconsid- 
erable share of momentum, ruth- 
lessly ground women and children 
to the dust. <A great strike, which 
means to the nation at large a loss 
in capital and trade to be counted 
by millions, which means to the 
wife and family of many an en- 
forced idler cold and famine, means 
to the clique of which Crumbs was 
a leader, cash and pleasure, entrées 
and champagne at mayoral lunch- 
eons, and an anticipation of the 
Utopia (limited) of the professional 
politician— payment of members of 
Parliament. Solid pudding, not 
empty praise. Our having reduced 
our British electoral currency to 
the lowest denomination, the reck- 
oning brings no advantage except 
to the tables of the money-chang- 
ers, the chaffering varlets who 
translate the brazen coin of Petti- 
coat Lane into grandiloquent pro- 
mises to pay. Mr Crumbs began 
to have his own private Court 
circular in the lower stratum of 
the daily press, and played the 
open-handed friend of the people 
out of the people’s own hard 
earnings. 

It was while his career was at 
its full zenith that I fancied I 
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noticed more than once at the 
Westminster Bridge station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, where I 
was in the habit of regaining the 
upper air after visiting friends in 
South Kensington, a female figure 
standing in a nook near the pas- 
sage which leads to the Houses of 
Parliament, as if on the look-out 
for some one; and one evening in 
particular, when the woman had 
emerged a little from the obscurity 
of the usual corner, she gave an 
unmistakable start of recognition 
as I passed. I am afraid that I 
cannot boast of any disposition 
for adventure, so that the hasty 
glimpse I had obtained of the 
figure, from which I had come to 
the conclusion that she belonged 
to that most distressful class whose 
presence in our streets is London’s 
lasting shame, led me to avoid an 
accostal which could only lead to 
future embarrassment, and, with 
the cautious (or cowardly) policy 
of the priest and the Levite at 
Jericho, I passed by on the other 
side. 

The next moment, however, I 
heard a light quick step behind 
me, and a hurried voice exclaim- 
ing, “You must not run away 
from me: I am Emily Coffin.” I 
could not suppress an exclamation 
of surprise as I turned round and 
confronted my former charge, now 
a well-developed young woman of 
middle height, possessing striking 
and piquant rather than regular 
features, the best part of her face 
being the fine dark eyes, lit up 
with excitement and flashing out 
the devious roving glance of pro- 
fessed Bohemianism, I instinc- 
tively uttered a word of pitying 
remonstrance, which it was im- 
possible to suppress ; but while it 
did not evoke, as I expected, either 
anger or emotion—for, to do the 
wild girl justice, gratitude to an 
old friend was still prominent in 
her irregular mind—I was almost 
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stunned by a torrent of excited 
declamation so voluble, that were 
I to attempt anything like a de- 
tailed report of her talk, it would 
resemble the ravings of insanity ; 
and in truth, a want of mental bal- 
ance perceptibly prompted many 
of her utterances. That I should 
have supposed for a moment that 
she was a common girl of the 
streets was her first indignant 
complaint. What sort of life she 
led at home was no business of 
anybody’s but her own. Suppose 
that she did allow her gentlemen 
friends to visit her there, there 
were plenty of dames of high posi- 
tion in Court circles and Primrose 
Leagues who were just as bad; 
but she was no mercenary courte- 
san—no, she was simply emanci- 
pated from the false conventional 
trammels which parsons and peers 
had joined in imposing on the 
people under the name of religion, 
and when her father’s party got 
the upper hand, there would be a 
day of reckoning with the tyrants 
in Church and State. Thus indig- 
nantly brushing away any prof- 
fered sympathy, she proceeded to 
boast of her successful efforts in 
the cause she had espoused. 

“The mutiny at the Blenheim 
Barracks was my doing,” she said 
—‘‘at least I put the women up 
to it, and they soon made the 
soldiers disaffected. You will see 
in a few days the police in revolt, 
for I have got the Home Secretary 
into a pretty mess with the girls 
in the Strand, and the bobbies will 
be forced to strike. Do you know 
how we won the New Cut election? 
I passed the word down the pavé 
that Mr Columbus, your Tory 
candidate, had a father and mother 
in Truro workhouse, and they be- 
lieved it!” 

* But how do you live?” said I, 
‘‘and where do you get the money 
that this ”—I prudently suppressed 
the word—* must cost?” 
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‘Money indeed!” was her in- 
dignant reply. ‘Do you suppose 
that the Committee of the Modern 
Mountain Club or the Radical 
members of Parliament would let 
me want money! I am going 
down the Embankment to draw 
five pounds now, and I could have 
ten times as much if I asked for 
it. It makes me laugh sometimes 
to think of these fat-headed old 
fools, who only want to get a Sir 
or a Lord tacked to their names, 
finding us the money to pull their 
own class down. We shall not 
spare them one bit the more when 
the revolution comes. ‘Down 
with the capitalist!’ my father 
says; but I will not forget you in 
the general crash, for you were 
kind to my poor mother. You 
remember the story in the Bible 
about the red thread in Rahab’s 
window: you may be glad of a 
shelter in Emily Coffin’s house, 
I can tell you, when the sack 
begins. Vive ?Anarchie! There’s 
no middle course.” 

Such talk as this, random and 
hysterical as it was, appeared to 
me to be distinctly alarming; and 
I repeated it to a friend in Scot- 
land Yard, from whom I hoped to 
obtain some information as to its 
real significance. I found that 
Emily Coffin’s position and tactics 
were well known to the officials, 
although they had no idea of her 
exact position in reference to the 
agitator Crumbs, and they were 
much astonished to find that she 
was his daughter. She was, how- 
ever, in their opinion, really the 
kind of agent of sedition which 
she professed to be, and had no 
lack of money at command—how 
obtained they could not venture 
to say—and was in constant com- 
munication not only with her 
father, but with other prominent 
Radical politicians. My friend 
the inspector seemed also well 
aware of the mischief which the 
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class of women through whom 
Emily Coffin worked were con- 
stantly hatching, and that the 
police themselves were marked 
out for the next area of their 
machinations. With all that 
splendid official stolidity of con- 
fidence which gets the country 
into so many scrapes, and then 
gets us out of them by that 
absolute refusal to own himself 
beaten which is the backbone of 
a British public servant, he con- 
fidently assured me that the 
crisis was by no means dangerous ; 
that at any moment drink or 
whim might remove the principal 
agent, and that the peccant atoms 
would sink to the dust again after 
the little whirlwind had subsided. 

I saw the girl once more in the 
course of the same summer. She 
had been sharp enough to detect 
me in changing my route from 
South Kensington to Whitehall, 
and reproached me with avoid- 
ing her. ‘ Why should you be 
ashamed of being seen speaking to 
me?” she asked. ‘I have spoken 
to greater people than you are, 
often. I have spoken to the Prime 
Minister himself ——— ” 

I tried on this occasion, but in 
vain, to open her eyes to the risk 
she was running in linking her 
fortunes to those of such a man as 
her father. She would not listen 
to a word in his disparagement ; 
and even a recital of her mother’s 
wrongs and dying protest was of 
no avail,—her poor mother was, 
after all, only a parson’s daughter, 
she maintained, brought up in nar- 
row prejudice —she never could 
have appreciated her father: and 
then she wandered off in a flood 
of “wild and whirring words ” of 
a Shelley complexion, delivered 
with such excitable fluency that I 
was thankful to make my escape. 

That winter I did not see her 
while in London, but in the course 
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of the following season she again 
encountered me very near to the 
spot where we had originally met, 
and I was deeply shocked at the 
ravages which a twelvemonth had 
made in her appearance and de- 
meanour. It was not only that 
her dress was gaudier and more 
shabby, her manner more aggres- 
sive and importunate, but her 
sunken cheeks, dried and bloodless 
lips, and deep sunk eyes, dull 
save when lurid gleams of passion 
lit them up, indicated that the 
frame was being rapidly consumed 
by the fiery energy within. 

If her conversation on former 
occasions had been startling, it 
was tenfold as much on the even- 
ing of which I am now speaking. 
She actually raved ; but the sub- 
ject of her furious denunciation 
now was her father. The worst 
man living, she shrieked ; and cer- 
tainly, if half the shocking ac- 
cusations she launched in her 
frenzy against him were true, 
which I should be sorry to think 
they were, he well deserved the 
epithet. He had ruined her, body 
and soul; cast her off; given her 
a bad name. Yes, I had been 
right in warning her against him. 
But she would never allow him 
to trample upon her without a 
struggle. No doubt, if he could 
get her put out of the way, he 
would; but she knew too much 
about him, and if he would not do 
her justice she would expose him. 

To play the peacemaker was a 
task beyond my powers; but I 
contrived to persuade her to take 
a card of recommendation to a 
benevolent physician of my ac- 
quaintance, well skilled in nervous 
and mental diseases, who was as- 
sociated with a house of refuge 
for women of the class to which 
she evidently belonged, or into 
which she was rapidly drifting. 
In the course of a few days my 
Q 
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medical friend wrote to inform me 
that he had seen the patient, and 
satisfied himself that her form of 
excitement was not that resulting 
from alcohol, but from the use of 
opium ; that both her mental and 
bodily condition were suffering 
most severely from this pernicious 
habit, which not only lowered her 
physical stamina but increased 
the tension of the brain. In the 
hope, therefore, of promoting her 
recovery, he had induced her to 
enter Miss French’s home, where 
she would have the advantages of 
wholesome tranquillity and _re- 
straint, and he hoped shortly to 
send me a better report. 

On the day but one after I re- 
ceived this letter I took up my 
morning paper in the usual quid- 
nunc spirit of the lounger, a state 
of mind speedily exchanged for ex- 
cited interest as my eye encoun- 
tered the heading of a paragraph— 


**TRAGICAL EVENT IN LAMBETH. 
DeEaTH OF Mr JoEeL Crumss, C.C. 


Last evening a melancholy and mys- 
terious affair took place in the West- 
minster Bridge Road, close to the 
terminus of the tramways there. 
Between eight and nine o’clock the 
attention of the bystanders was at- 
tracted by the violent gesticulations 
of a young female, who was appar- 
ently engaged in an altercation with 
a man of respectable exterior. In 
spite of the attempts of the latter, 
who was subsequently recognised as 
Mr Joel Crumbs, county councillor 
and parliamentary candidate for the 
New Cut division of Lambeth, to 
soothe the individual who was thus 
excitedly addressing him, she grew 
more violent, and at length made a 
dash at him as if to seize him by the 
throat. In pushing her off, she fell 
under a passing tram-car ; but as she 
had a tight grasp of his clothing, and 
he had caught her wrist, with a view, 
no doubt, of saving her from the 
dangerous position in which she was 
placed, he was also dragged to the 
ground, and was killed on the spot by 


the wheel passing over the vertebree 
of the neck. The young woman was 
picked up from under the tram-car 
also, still alive, but so terribly in- 
jured that she was completely insen- 
sible, and expired in a very short 
time after her removal to the ac- 
cident-ward of St Thomas’s Hospital. 
Her body has since been identified as 
that of a young woman who went by 
the name of Emily Coffin, well known 
in the Westminster Bridge Road, and 
from documents found upon her, it 
would appear that she had recently 
been an inmate of a refuge for in- 
ebriates.” 


An inquest was held, with the 
usual result of such investigations. 
The coroner had made up his mind 
that Crumbs had fallen a victim 
to his own heroic conduct, and the 
witnesses contradicted each other 
as impartially as those friends of 
Raleigh’s whose narratives of the 
incident which he had seen with 
his own eyes from his prison 
window caused him to burn his 
continuation of the ‘History of 
the World,’ in his conviction of 
the impossibility of obtaining 
trustworthy testimony to any 
fact. The verdict of the jury, 
practically dictated by the coroner, 
was accidental death, coupled 
with a tribute of praise to the 
gallant man who had lost his own 
life in the endeavour to save that 
of another. 

In Kensal Green Cemetery there 
is a showy marble monument to 
Joel Crumbs, 0.C., &c. &e., with a 
long inscription, ending with these 
words: “He died, as he lived, in 
the service of suffering humanity.” 
I always think of the verse in 
Southey’s ballad, “The Cross- 
Roads,” where the old man says— 


‘*There’s one who in the churchyard 
lies, 
For whom the bell did toll ; 
He lies in consecrated ground, 
But for all the wealth in Bristol Town 
I would not be with his soul.” 
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THE FANCIES OF A BELIEVER. 


Ir is not very usual nowadays, 
by all I hear, to be a simple be- 
liever, and still less to speculate 
and let loose the more fanciful 
or even fantastic impulses of 
the mind in subordination to a 
humble Christian fidelity to the 
faith of the Gospel. There is no 
reason, however, that I know of, 
against doing so, but rather all 
the more reason in its favour, 
since there are always fantastic 
souls in the world, and a larger 
number perhaps now than usual, 
in this age which is called by so 
many names, and is at once more 
believing and more unbelieving 
than many of the ages that have 
preceded it. I will not suppose 
that it is necessary to lay over 
again the great foundation upon 
which all Christian faith reposes, 
nor certify the reader of my ortho- 
doxy by any profession of faith. 
I can only claim to be one of the 
people whose nature it is to be- 
lieve rather than to doubt, and to 
whom, where all is mysterious, the 
way which I have been taught to 
believe is God’s way of accounting 
for the universe seems more reason- 
able and less difficult (where all is 
difficult) than any other way. But 
I think—and I presume it is a 
peculiarity of the time to think 
—that a simple Christian has 
much licence in exercising his 
own thoughts, or even indulging 
his own fancies, in attempting to 
account for some things which 
have not been made clear by 
revelation, but which, having first 
established the sure foundation, a 
man may be permitted to do his 
best to explain to himself. 

We all form our theories to 
ourselves, whether great or small, 
whether as to the economy of the 


world or our own little private 
corner in it; and make out some- 
how our little standing - ground, 
and seek a certain coherence even 
amid the mysteries which we can- 
not fathom. Some do this in very 
strange ways. It is a common 
thing even to turn indignantly 
upon God, as in a virtue and 
mercy superior to His, and blame 
Him that He does not make an 
immediate end of evil, or that 
He has suffered it to be: and 
that He permits the anguish that 
is in the world to go on, and 
does not at once make every soul 
good and happy. That one man 
even should from his cradle be 
better, kinder, purer than another, 
is a thing with which some critics 
reproach the Maker as His fault, 
who might, but did not, make all 
alike. God has forestalled this 
reproach in the most tremendous 
way by that parable of the clay 
and the potter, the vessels of 
which one is made to honour 
and another to dishonour—which 
makes the whole being shudder 
and tremble as helpless in the 
hands of fate; but yet we know 
that the meanest vessel may tran- 
scend in its uses the finest vase 
that ever came from clay, may 
carry water to the dying, or sacra- 
mental wine, or balm for the bit- 
terest wounds, so that even the 
most awful of those dark sayings 
which come down through the 
mists of ages from the lips of the 
prophets is an example of that high 
and blessed contradiction which 
is in my opinion the very breath 
and inspiration of the world. 

It has always seemed to me a 
very reasonable thought that this 
earth—which we instinctively re- 
gard as the centre of all things, 
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but which in reality, according to 
science, is a very small scrap in- 
deed of the incalculable greatness 
of the universe—should be in fact 
much more important than there 
is any other reason to suppose it 
would naturally be in that great 
economy, as being the only world 
that is gifted with that Will to 
choose between good and evil 
which is dimly indicated to us 
as one great reason of its creation, 
even in the account in Genesis, 
however we may take that wonder- 
ful narrative. There are things, 
too, which St Paul says which 
seem to justify this hypothesis, 
though no one pretends that it 
should be taught as a doctrine, or 
is of any theological importance. 
It is but one of those human 
guesses, those humble efforts to 
account for the greatest mysteries, 
which men make instinctively from 
time to time, and which are often 
so pathetic and generally so incon- 
sequent: yet it seems to me that 
there is nothing unnatural, and cer- 
tainly nothing that is contrary to 
the most pious appreciation of the 
facts of life, in the thought. Is it 
not possible that there might arise 
some murmur among the resplend- 
ent worlds which we see as stars 
in the distant firmament, respon- 
sive to some suggestion of God, a 
general voice which might say: 
Safe Thou hast made us, O Lord, 
uplifted above all harm : but might 
there not be a greater glory still 
in the creation of a world in which 
holiness would not be nature but 
choice,—in which Thy will should 
be followed because it was Thy 
will, and not because in being 
Thine it was the law of the race? 

One could imagine that among 
the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places, whom St Paul 
describes as so eager to look 
into and follow the course of 
mortal events, there might be a 


stir of sublime excitement and 
curiosity in the thought of such 
a novelty in the economy of the 
spheres, so great an experiment, 
so generous a possibility. What 
such races know of evil at all we 
are unable even to imagine: any 
more than we are able to under- 
stand the existence of evil, that 
problem entirely insoluble by hu- 
man faculties. But the knowledge 
is so deeply ingrafted in us that it 
is beyond human capacity to leave 
it out, or to conceive even of good 
without that dark opposite of good, 
inseparable as light and shadow. 
Perhaps there was no thought of 
actual Sin and all its tragical ac- 
companiments in the minds of the 
greater beings, but only a feeling 
which to us seems inseparable from 
intelligence, that the power to 
choose would enhance every spirit- 
ual greatness—that it would indeed 
be a greater glory, above all perfec- 
tion, to be conscious of an alter- 
native, yet to choose the will and 
ways of the Father, whose love is 
the bond of the universe, the great 
law of attraction which keeps every 
globe poised and steady in the 
movement of its sphere. There 
might even be a regret, so noble, 
so generous, that it made happi- 
ness more true, of their own want 
of power to praise their Maker in 
that way, mingling with the glori- 
ous sense of being One with Him, 
unknowing any debate or struggle. 

We need not, however, discuss 
this, or lose ourselves in any of 
those questions about Sin and its 
character which we are so totally 
unable to answer,—especially in 
what is but an imagination, a 
dream and vision at the best: 
enough that for us there cannot 
exist even a dream of righteous- 
ness and purity without the con- 
scious shadow in the background 
marking every boundary, proving 
even every excellence: almost, so 
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far as we can make out, a con- 
dition of goodness to faculties 
like ours prepossessed in every 
movement of our spirits by the 
choice which we are born to make. 

Is this world, then, a great, a 
wonderful experiment among the 
worlds? Knowing all that they 
know, it might well appear to the 
blessed intelligences of what, for 
want of another name, we call 
Heaven, to be but another oppor- 
tunity, new and strange and full 
of absorbing interest, of setting 
forth the glory of God. Knowing 
what we know, it bears a different 
aspect, and might seem a cruel ex- 
periment to be carried out at the 
cost of incalculable suffering and 
loss and misery — an experiment 
which, but for God’s great expe- 
dient settled beforehand, according 
to all that has been revealed to 
us, to prevent that final loss and 
ruin, could have ended in nothing 
but disaster. The Son of God, who, 
pending the issue of this experi- 
ment, took upon Himself to be 
the Surety for the unborn race, to 
make up their deficiencies what- 
ever they might be, and to guar- 
antee that no eventual shipwreck 
should be possible, must have at 
the very beginning given to the 
dazzled universe a sense already of 
that greater glory which they so 
fully and so surely expected. At 
all events, here was such an under- 
taking as would take away the 
breath of the highest Angel—He, 
the very God, whom nothing could 
increase, nothing diminish, the All- 
Perfect, the All- Blessed, He to 
prepare Himself to stand for that 
new creation in case it should fail, 
to take it for His, to identify Him- 
self with it, in some wonderful 
mystery of love and care which no 
imagination could conceive! If 
it had been for nothing but that, 
these Principalities and Powers 
might well have felt their hopes 


fulfilled. But how, with Him to 
back them up, should the new 
world fail? The sons of God sang 
together over the making of this 
world, more happy than all their 
realms of light. They ‘saw that it 
was good, as God did as He rested 
from the labours of His creation: 
they saw it beautiful with some- 
thing that appealed to a new 
sense, that of uncertainty, of hope, 
of interest and ignorance, the 
strong attraction of not knowing 
what would happen. And yet 
they must have been sure of what 
would happen : for what race gifted 
with the power to think and the 
power to love could take any other 
than the side of God? 

If we may be permitted to follow 
the imagination out, and believe 
that this was the origin of a world 
so strange as ours, so full of prob- 
lems that no one can solve, and 
mysteries that no one can pene- 
trate, must we allow that the great 
experiment has proved a failure ? 
Most people, I fear, would answer 
that it has proved a failure. Is it 
so? I scarcely think it has. The 
angels, after all that can be said, 
have been partially justified at 
least in their expectation. In 
every age, in every development 
of life, in every community, there 
are some who have always chosen 
God’s way—perhaps with stumb- 
lings and uncertainty, often in 
utter ignorance of those induce- 
ments and warnings which we in 


ur ignorance have believed to be 


the chief means of procuring its 
adoption. God, we may say, as St 
Paul has said, has never been left 
without a witness. There are 
those who, having no law, were a 
law unto themselves. There are 
those who, in the face of every 
discouragement, the very promise 
of God seeming to fail, have still 
stood fast for Him and not another. 
In the darkest ages and circum- 
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stances, amid the highest and amid 
the lowest developments of life, 
there has always been some one 
who, by universal acknowledg- 
ment of the world around them— 
extorted sooner or later, and often 
most unwillingly—has made this 
choice. It has not always been 
well with these men, yet in their 
lifetime or after it their race has 
betrayed its inherent sense of what 
is right and what is wrong by an 
instinctive and universal approval. 
I think the opinion of the heavens 
has been justified in this way, far 
more than we who know no bet- 
ter would believe. When Elijah 
stood in the mouth of the cave in 
his despair, with the most miser- 
able of complaints on his lips, “ I, 
only I, am left,” God answered him 
in a divine calm with what has 
always seemed to me the most 
astonishing utterance, words which 
were the very last that any human 
listener would have expected. 
“ Yet have I seven thousand men 
in Israel who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal,” said He who alone 
and perfectly knew. These men 
were unknown to the prophet, un- 
known to the history of their race : 
but God knew them. I believe 
that, in the midst of the most un- 
likely circumstances, that has hap- 
pened which the great Universe 
believed would happen, from the 
beginning of the world — the 
glory greater than their own which 
they were so generously eager for, 
the existence of beings in how, 


many ways inferior to themselves, 


but in this for ever greater than 
they, that, having the gift of free- 
will and choice, they chose for God. 
I believe that among these specta- 
tors, amid all the anguish of the 
downfall, and all the holy joy in 
that divine expedient which from 
the beginning of time secured the 
guilty and foolish race from the 
necessary consequences of its folly 


—there has been the conviction 
that even their rashest hope was 
not unjustifiable, and has been to 
a certain extent fulfilled. 


If, then, the privilege of freewill 
and choice were thus the character 
of the new created world, its 
nature and prerogative in the 
Universe, and indeed the very 
occasion of its being, a great many 
things would naturally follow 
which are great mysteries and 
difficulties to us in our attempts 
to reconcile the varying questions 
of life as presented to our slow and 
troubled understanding. There is, 
for one thing, the absence of visible 
interference on the part of God in 
the affairs of the world, which we 
have already referred to. There 
is nothing so common as the in- 
dignant outcry—a cry, I think, in 
every way unreasonable, if any 
account is to be made of human 
independence at all—why does 
God permit such and such things ? 
It is the cry, curiously enough, of 
the enlightened who do not believe 
in God, or who think they do not 
believe. Why does He permit 
the cruelty? why does He allow 
the misery which fills the earth? 
“Oh that Thou wouldest rend the 
heavens, that Thou wouldest come 
down, that the mountains might 
flow down at Thy presence !” is the 
cry even of the most devout. That 
God should be Love, that He should 
have supreme power, and yet stand 
and look on at every horror that 
occurs, at war and bloodshed, at 
oppression and cruelty, even at the 
private miseries which tear our 
individual hearts in pieces—the 
question is one which seems to 
justify many in what they feel to 
be a kind of virtuous rebellion 
and indignant disapproval of the 
apathy of God, who either will 
not do what He can, or cannot do 
what He would. 
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From the days of Job there 
has been no end to the attempts 
of men to explain this problem, 
to account for the fact that they 
are left to suffer when they ought 
to be rescued and delivered, to 
gain some standing-ground for 
the sole of the tottering foot, some 
satisfaction to the labouring heart. 
In that far and distant country 
the friends of the patriarch of Uz 
plied him with many strange ar- 
guments, very hard to follow, by 
way of making him confess that 
his afflictions were the due punish- 
ment of his sins. On the other 
hand, there is the view more 
prevalent among ourselves that 
exceptional trouble is a sign of 
exceptional love, and the man 
most chastened the special favour- 
ite of heaven. There are personal 
applications of the great incidents 
of life, which are not only matters 
of general importance or interest, 
but at the same time private 
matters between God and man, 
and subject to individual as well 
as to general interpretation: but 
there is another and larger thing 
which I think envelops and con- 
tains these. It is that the non- 
interference, if we may use these 
words, of God, is a law which 
affects the actual existence of hu- 
manity, and is concerned in the 
very foundations of the earth. If 
this world is so made as that 
freewill and the power to choose 
are its chief elements, it would be 
essential that God Himself should 
respect the law He had Himself 
ordained. He is pledged not to 
force any man’s will by the mere 
fact of giving it to him as the first 
condition of his existence. In a 
world guided by personal will 
there must be freedom for its 
action, and for the development 
of events and principles, and the 
thousand seeds which are sown 
every day, and beginnings which 


are made. Is God to check the 
course of those rivers which He 
has made to spring for this very 
end that they should channel their 
course as they would—or stop the 
springing of those plants which 
have been put in the ground for 
that very purpose? nay, is it not 
in the very order of this scheme 
that the water should flow, and 
the tree burgeon and bloom, ac- 
cording to its natural tendencies, 
or those which it has acquired by 
its comminglings, by its contact 
with all the forces of nature? If 
this world were forced into well- 
doing, it could only be by the loss 
of its birthright. The law of its 
own will, which is the rule and 
principle of its being, would ke 
arbitrarily abrogated. It would 
lose its distinction and standing- 
place in the Universe, and the pur- 
pose for which it was made would 
be annulled. 

That there are limits within 
which this will works, must no 
doubt be just, as there are viewless 
boundaries which separate this 
globe from the atmosphere of space 
in which it moves and circles, 
though these are invisible and 
uninvestigated by man: but the 
moral boundaries are also beyond 
our ken. Is there not one, how- 
ever, which we can understand, of 
the highest force and comprehensi- 
bility, in that very wilfulness which 
is the law of nature? Might we 
not believe (or rather, I should say, 

gimagine) that our world was kept 
from any mad whirl into complete 
chaos and disorder, by the con- 
tinual disposition of one generation 
to contradict another, even when 
more or less drawn along in the 
current of its flowing, according 
to the perpetual and never-ending 
revolt which is uppermost in man? 
It is not the race only that has its 
power of choice, but every indi- 
vidual in it: and whereas there 
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are constantly some who follow 
the line of their predecessors, the 
many habitually rebel against it, 
and force back the course of 
events out of that logic which a 
hundred and a thousand times 
over would have driven a consistent 
world to destruction. This world 
is not a consistent world, any more 
than it is a justone. It has never 
been, we may be allowed to hope 
that it never will be, so bad as it 
might. It has never happened 
yet that there has been one un- 
broken logical stream of life carry- 
ing one way, working out one 
issue, or probably the great cata- 
strophe could not have been de- 
layed. The generations are all 
rebels, not only against the will of 
their Maker, but each against that 
which went before. 

Unfortunately, the same prin- 
ciple holds with good as with evil. 
It goes so far that a father and son 
may both make the great choice 
for God, yet do it with such re- 
voltings and diversities that one 
good man’s work shall but neu- 
tralise, not carry out, the other. 
And so our gain from age to age, 
and our loss, are restrained and 
limited for ever, and except for 
certain modifications of circum- 
stance —such as the change of 
human tastes and habits, a prefer- 
ence which is in itself a revolt for 
certain methods over others, a 
greater fastidiousness in respect 
to the ways in which we carry 
out our will—we yet hang sus. 
pended on the same moral level, 
getting neither better nor worse 
from century to century. Many 
of us hope that the world is 
improving and tending towards 
higher developments : many of us 
believe that it is daily working 
out its doom, and hastening on to- 
wards a final and overwhelming 
catastrophe. It does not seem to 
me that either expectation is justi- 


fied. Since we have records of 
humanity at all, the race has 
changed very little. Massacre 
and torture have gone out of 
fashion in one portion of the 
world, yet civilisation is as 
pitiless as savagery, and inflicts 
keener sufferings than are pro- 
duced even by battle and murder 
and sudden death,—though these 
primitive methods themselves are 
far from having died out of the 
earth. How little there is that is 
really new in these endless gyra- 
tions of humanity, and how en- 
tirely it remains true that the 
thing which hath been is that 
which shall be, does not, however, 
disturb the consciousness of a race 
to which its own acts are always 
novel, and unlike anything that 
has ever been thought of before. 

For indeed it is one of the com- 
pensating gifts which make up to 
us for much that brings us only 
woe, that to every generation, and 
still more to every individual, this 
world itself is always a new-created 
thing, never fully discovered by 
human faculties before. It is hard 
to account for, yet it is the thing we 
know best of all our experiences, 
that every new soul does thus redis- 
cover earth and life in the glory and 
joy of its youth—even the least en- 
lightened and the least susceptible 
feeling something of that exhilara- 
tion with which a young man real- 
ises the world at his feet, the sun 
itself made for his delight, the wind 
breathing a fresh challenge to every 
dancing current in his veins, the 
universe all new, and he the first 
to understand and to overcome it. 
What is experience to him, even 
his own? It is his nature to scorn 
it, as it is his instinctive convic- 
tion that no one has ever stood 
like himself master of the world 
and of his will. Thus the career 
of the earth begins over again in 
every new generation, in every 
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heart newly awakened to a con- 
sciousness of all its gifts and its 
one great prerogative. I do not 
believe that any one is born so 
dull (if with any intellect at all, 
not idiot) as not to feel some time 
this wonderful novelty of being, 
and that all things are at his dis- 
position and his fate in his own 
hands : or that to any one of us life, 
notwithstanding all its records, is 
not as new a thing as if no man 
had ever lived before. 

And this is, after all, the view 
of the subject which concerns us 
most. The position of our world 
in the great scheme of the Uni- 
verse is one thing: it is a matter 
of speculation on a subject which, 
however deeply interesting it may 
be to us, we can never hope to 
fathom. We weave our fancies 
and smile while we weave them, 
whether we think of it as a mech- 
anical development of blind forces, 
or swept out of all meaning by 
equally blind currents of heredi- 
tary tendency, or, as I have been 
doing, as intensely and com- 
pletely the reverse of all these, a 
world of which Will is the prevail- 
ing characteristic, a world of indi- 
vidual souls all distinguished by 
the power of choice, of contradic- 
tion, of decision for themselves. 
This is, to be sure, a matter of 
the greatest importance to us, 
but quite beyond our power to 
fathom or understand. The prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly 
places, who are so eager to look 
on, so concerned to know how 
this vagabond race keeps itself 
afloat, and how it justifies the 
ways of God, and may still finally 
triumph to the instruction and 
satisfaction of a greater all-en- 
circling world, are not known to 
us save in the faintest visionary 
indication, and are of still less 
significance to most of us than 
the apes and polypi of another 
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theory. But we are all more or 
less acquainted with the pheno- 
mena of our own nature, and the 
great fact the most certain of all, 
that we have no certainty of any- 
thing even in the most intimate 
circle of our individual being, and 
are never sure that we may not in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, change everything for our- 
selves, or have all changed for us 
by another—our circumstances, our 
personal happiness, what we call 
our fate. The vicissitudes of hu- 
man life is the most trite and com- 
mon of subjects. Sometimes the 
circumstance of turning to the left 
instead of to the right may alter 
the whole course of our existence, 
or the sight of a face, or the call of 
a passer-by, or even some sudden 
thought blown across the threshold 
of our mind, we know not how. 
The only thing of which we are 
sure is, that we are never sure of 
anything. If for a moment the 
soul rests upon its tranquil state, 
and promises itself the ever sought- 
after, always receding happiness, it 
is the universal instinct of human- 
ity that this is the moment when 
trouble is most near at hand. 
However little knowledge we may 
have of other things, of these we 
are all aware. And we know also 
that amid all our independence 
we are so inextricably linked with 
others, and mingled in the fate of 
our fellow-men, that their will for 
good or for evil will often throw all 
our plans into the wildest confu- 
sion, and baffle our hopes and deci- 
sions and intentions by the exer- 
cise of a will perhaps stronger, 
perhaps only more fatal, than 
our own. These are the circum- 
stances under which we are most 
bitterly and painfully conscious 
that God will not interfere, while 
at the same time most passion- 
ately anxious that He should in- 
terfere, and if necessary change 
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for our deliverance the whole 
constitution of the world. 

I will speak of the kind of 
people of whom I am, of whom 
the reader is, of whom are the 
great number of those for whom 
books are written, and to whom 
the soul appeals either when it is 
stricken to death, or when in the 
heaviness or the joy of its own ex- 
perience it has the burden upon 
it of something to say. To all 
who. have this impulse there is 
an audience. It is those who, 
whether in light or darkness, 
whether believing or unbelieving, 
have thought upon the mysteries 
about them, and more or less 
turned their faces towards that 
which is good and right, even if 
they have not, to their own great 
impoverishment and deprivation, 
any sense or conviction of God in 
the world, or of a Divine Friend 
and Saviour to whom to turn. We 
all love alike, suffer alike, whether 
we believe alike or not. And there 
are two things which convulse 
this world within the world, this 
smaller universe of men and wo- 
men, whether those who refer 
everything to the personal action 
of God, or those to whom a ter- 
rible reign of Law or of Chance, 
modified by circumstance, is all 
that is visible in earth or heaven. 
We are moved alike by these two 
things: they are, one the impossi- 
bility of securing that those whom 
we love should choose, as we hope we 
have done, the worthier way ; and 
the other, and to some the more 
terrible, as more evidently beyond 
their power to affect one way or 
other—the impossibility of secur- 
ing the lives of those we love, or 
of saving them from being sud- 
denly seized and hurried away 
from us by the irrevocable and 
incurable separation of death. 

To some it is the first of these 
two miseries which appears the 


greater, perhaps because they have 
not experienced the other. And 
it is the most unaccountable. 
In these days we think a great 
deal of education, and many sup- 
pose that all faults are to be 
cured and all evil inclinations sub- 
dued by that. But education does 
not change the will nor bring the 
offender into the right way. On 
the other hand, those of us who 
pray feel that we can address our 
prayers to God on this subject 
with a passion of entreaty which 
is unconditional, in which we do 
not require to pause or say Thy 
will be done. For if we are sure 
of anything, we are sure of this— 
that when we pray for the re- 
covery of the lost, for the redemp- 
tion of the sinner, for the return 
of the prodigal, we are praying for 
what is God’s will. There is no 
question here of holding our wishes 
subordinate to perhaps another dif- 
ferent conclusion which the Father 
knows to be better for His child. 
The Lord desireth not the death 
of any sinner, but rather that he 
may turn from his wickedness and 
live—nay, that great Sacrifice of 
love, the death that was accom- 
plished on Calvary, was for no 
other end than this, that we might 
be saved from our sins. There- 
fore, for once, we may pray 
in perfect confidence that God’s 
will is with us, and even His 
wish: the Desire of God—most 
inscrutable and wonderful of all 
mysteries that a human creature 
can defeat for its day, the desire 
of God! And we pray and pray, 
many a father, many a mother, 
with tears that are as blood, with 
convulsions that rend their very 
being—pray for what God desires 
even more than we are capable of 
doing: and yet obtain no answer 
to our prayers, 

Why, why, why? the heart 
groans and cries, flinging itself 
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upon the harsh unyielding earth, 
lifting up looks of anguish to the 
blazing unresponsive heavens. “Oh 
that Thou wouldest rend the heav- 
ens, that Thou wouldest come down, 
that the mountains might flowdown 
at Thy presence!” This has been 
the cry of all ages, the cry of faith, 
the cry of despair, which in many 
cases are one and the same. But 
no answer comes. What can stand 
against the desire of God in heaven 
and the endless outcry of Love on 
earth? What but one thing—the 
will of man, which is the divinest 
and the most terrible of gifts—the 
thing which makes him to differ 
from the dumb creation beneath 
him, and the angels and higher in- 
telligences above: the will which 
he has employed to such fatal uses, 
which he has made a weapon 
against his Maker: yet which at 
any moment he may yet pluck out 
of the bloodshed and fire, and flash 
into the air of heaven again, on 
that Maker’s side. 

I say, like a grasshopper among 
the grass, like a wren on a 
branch—in the impotence of the 
smallest of voices, yet having 
worked out this problem in blood 
and tears like so may others—this 
is the cause. As with the world, 
so with an erring son or daughter, 
God respects the nature He has 
made. He will not force the will 
which He has given us as our 
distinction among a thousand and 
a thousand spheres. What secret 
work goes on within each indi- 
vidual soul, what divine remon- 
strance, what setting forth of both 
sides of the question, what action 
of the unseen in those ever-recurring 
questions which seem so peremp- 
torily and so easily concluded the 
wrong way, we all know—for we 
have all felt them in our own 
spirits, and all executed our acts of 
rebellion in face of the protest of 
God and of our own better instinct. 
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Yet we cannot, with all our 
prayers, force the hand of God, nor 
persuade Him to obliterate His 
own design and change the charac- 
ter of the race. The race must 
fight out its own destiny to the 
end: the man or the woman who 
is an epitome of the race must do 
so too, imperiously his or her own 
master even when to our eyes 
most hopelessly blown about by 
every breath of evil, most feeble 
against temptation. Not for noth- 
ing was that endowment given: it 
is not fit that even for the groan- 
ing and travailing of the whole 
creation, much less for the anguish 
of other human creatures looking 
on, it should be broken and dis- 
placed from its prodigious, its 
overmastering place in the world. 
A man’s will !—it is for its time 
potent as the will of God, since 
the will of God has made it in- 
dependent, the one force in earth 
which stands when everything else 
decays and wears away. Piti- 
ful are our poor attempts to 
break it, to render it unavailing. 
We can coerce the body, we can 
force mechanical compliance on 
any who are under our power: 
but the will of a man, or even of a 
child, is beyond our utmost power. 
The body may be enslaved, but the 
soul is free, and not all the armies 
of earth can subdue one thought 
one movement of volition. We 
all of us have learned to admit 
even, that what is done against the 
will means nothing and is good for 
nothing,—a principle which holds 
everywhere, in every land beneath 
the sun. And when we remember 
that this will of man is to no 
second man so clearly and so plain- 
ly visible as to God, that by 
none is it understood so well, or, 
to speak with reverence, respected 
so completely, we come, I think, 
face to face with a fact which 
explains many things. We do not 
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ask that God would compel the 
action of the spheres in our behalf, 
that he should change the courses 
of the stars and the mechanism of 
the world; but all that is not so 
impossible as to force the will of a 
man—who is created for this pur- 
pose, to exercise it, to use his power, 
to make it visible before earth 
and heaven that he is uncontrolled 
and his action free. 

Is it not this which gives all its 
meaning to the history of the 
world, which makes everything so 
unexpected, so incalculable in the 
individual being? The predomi- 
nance of the will within us brings 
with it instantly a suggestion of 
revolt. It is perhaps the very 
first thing which is seen in the 
infant, the most prevailing char- 
acteristic of human life. Not 
necessarily the turn towards evil. 
We have all sufficient reason, what- 
ever our doctrinal opinions may be, 
to believe in an original taint, a 
twist of the mind towards the 
unlawful and forbidden: but it is 
not necessary to go even so far as 
that to recognise the innate wilful- 
ness of man. The most innocent 
creature takes with delight, with 
shrieks of baby-glee, the way in 
which it is desired not ‘to go— 
and we love the child the better 
for its instinctive and guiltless 
rebellion. It is one of the merest 
commonplaces of life that to indi- 
cate to youth which way its affec- 
tions should be given is almost an 
infallible way of turning them in 
another direction. Almost infal- 
lible: for nothing is infallible, and 
even that law of contrariety may 
fail, as everything fails upon which 
we venture to build. We struggle 
all our lives long with this inces- 
sant and endless contradiction, as 
does all human government except 
when enforced with iron power, 
as public rule must always be un- 
less the world is to fall into chaos 
altogether ; but when it is man 


to man who stand together, stand 
opposed to each other, even if they 
be in the closest relationship that 
blood and natural authority can 
give, force is a thing which very 
rarely can come in at all, and never 
with any effect. There are pre- 
judices, there are conventions, 
there are duties of outward obedi- 
ence, there are even innate sympa- 
thies and likenesses of soul, which 
triumph occasionally over the in- 
stinct of independence, bringing 
in that last principle of caprice, the 
possibility of agreement, into the al- 
most certainties of difference: but, 
as a rule, the son is not of the 
mind of the father, nor the young 
of the mind of the old. We strug- 
gle against this all our lives 
through. We plead and pray, re- 
monstrate, protest, persuade — 
which are all legitimate proceed- 
ings. And sometimes we try to 
force, and continually we pour out 
our prayers to God to force—the 
will which is against what we be- 
lieve to be His, and against ours, 
and against the advantage and good 
of him who exercises it. And here 
we fail. God, as I humbly believe, 
is pledged not to do that. He is 
bound by His word and the con- 
stitution of things to leave the err- 
ing will free, as He leaves the err- 
ing world free. Neither with the 
Earth nor with the man will He 
coerce the will. It is the soul of 
both Earth and man; it is their 
distinction in the greater Universe. 
They have to work out their des- 
tiny by its means. 

Therefore are our prayers vain as 
our efforts are vain: though we give 
all our goods to the poor, though 
we give our body to be burned, 
though we offer our life, it is all in 
vain. We cannot turn the will or 
change the career of those who are 
most dear and precious to us. 
Though we offer our life, I say: 
but what is our life? It is a thing 
over which we have no power ; it 
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is forfeit on our own account; “it 
cost more,” as the Psalmist says, 
‘to redeem their souls.” That cost 
the only life which could be laid 
down and taken up at the will of 
the possessor—the one great life 
disposed of by the resolve of God 
and the free will of man together, 
from the beginning of all things, for 
the final deliverance of those by 
whose means the great problem, 
the vast experiment of a world 
governed by its own choice, was to 
be carried out. I believe, though 
many do not, that we were saved 
first, before ever we were born, 
from the ruin which that tremend- 
ous, that fatal gift was to bring 
upon us—but not from the miser- 
ies which attend its progress, not 
from the heart-breaks, the re- 
morses, the vivid realisations of 
what might have been, the agonies 
of conscience for ourselves and of 
sorrow for others. None of these 
things have been spared us—how 
could they be, while the cause 
of all remained, while still, every 
day and every moment, we, and all 
we love, had the charge upon us of 
choosing between good and evil, 
and most often in the weakness of 
our flesh choosing wrong? Job, in 
the most wonderful and most 
ancient of narratives, offered sacri- 
fices for his children every day, lest 
in their foolishness of youth they 
should have done something to 
transgress the laws of God. Ah, 
we say to ourselves, if we could 
but do that! how many altars 
would rise by every path, where 
fathers and mothers would lay 
their very hearts on the stone, and 
pour the water and light the con- 
suming flame! But that which we 
cannot do God has done. He has 
been beforehand with us, as indeed 
we had a right to expect He would 
be when He created a race for such 
an ordeal. From before the foun- 
dation of the world the Victim was 
appointed, self-chosen — the Sav- 
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iour who would not have us go 
this warfare on our own charges, 
or pay the final price for a career 
more dangerous if more glorious 
than any other known in the 
Universe of God. 


For our own part we cannot 
realise, nor form any idea of, a race 
without this privilege and all the 
terrible chances it involves. We 
are unable to understand the su- 
preme goodness which knows no 
fall, the light that has no shadow, 
the life that has no struggle. We 
endeavour to conceive of them after 
this world shall have passed away 
for us, and we shall have entered, 
as we say, into rest; but how 
poor, how faint are our attempts 
to understand that wonderful de- 
liverance, even when we believe in 
it most strongly! Yet I cannot 
but think still that this constitu- 
tion which we all possess is a privi- 
lege, and that the position of those 
whoovercome must be higher, when 
their destiny is accomplished, than 
that of those who have never been 
tried. “To him who overcometh”— 
it is always the word that is used. 
* Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come,” says our Lord. In all things 
it is a higher dignity than that of 
the greatest of those who have had 
no struggle. This, which has been 
our dreadful distinction here, will 
be our joyful distinction in the 
days when all shall be wound up 
and concluded—when our time 
and history shall be accomplished, 
and perhaps some other rule begun. 
“ These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb”—who 
have suffered every anguish, and 
known every humiliation, while 
the happy worlds, awe-stricken at 
the sight, did but look on. These 
experiences, beyond their reach, 
will give us still and always a 
position distinct from theirs. 
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And at the same time the 
method of our redemption must 
produce a dearer relationship be- 
tween us and the universal Father. 
Which of us, vague shadows as 
are, the best, of His being— 
though we thank Him, framed, 
the worst, in His image — but 
would love the better every savage 
of the tribe which our son had 
joined, and for which he had 
given himself. And we are to 
God the brethren of His Son. 
The King of Heaven, the Prince 
of Peace, is a man—He took not 
upon Him the nature of angels. If 
there should be, as so many of us 
dream and fancy in our specula- 
tions, any difficulty of recognition 
in the other world, Him at least 
no poor vagrant from earth can 
fail to recognise. I have fancies 
about this, still more intimate and 
private, and no doubt high fan- 
tastical and very vain, as are so 
many of our dreams — suggested 
by private needs and longings. I 
sometimes think that it may please 
Him to surround Himself with 
those who are of what we are 
given to suppose was His own 
age when He left this world. 
How many does He call, young 
men in the height of life, at their 
strongest, at their brightest, whose 
work, whatever it may be, breaks 
off in the middle, and whose bein 
on earth is thus all unfulfilled! 
Does He take them from every 
generation, with a human parti- 
ality, and form them into bands, 
and employ them upon missions, 
surrounding Himself with armies 
of those first-fruits of the earth /— 
ah, and perhaps with many among 
them who were defeated on the 
earth, and had no trophies to 
carry, but only a blank shield 
devoid of achievement, into the 
new and conquering chivalry of 
heaven. Are they perhaps more 
near to Him, more unalterably 
attached to Him, being of His 
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age, young men as He is, with 
deepest reverence be it spoken, in 
the eternal prime? I have reasons 
for loving to think it is so, and 
trying to picture it where every- 
thing is so hard to realise. Are 
they all there in shining bands, 
specially attached to His service, 
finding in Him a special sympathy, 
the only Master and chief, the 
Friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother? and themselves like 
to each other, the finest com- 
pany, with all their powers at 
the brightest, all with one heart 
and one accord, brothers in arms, 
brothers in the new life? And 
yet we presume to weep! There 
will be many who will think this 
very fantastic, as no doubt it is— 
and perhaps profane, though it 
has no such meaning. It floats 
from me almost against my will, 
on the wind that carries every 
straw and falling leaf. Perhaps 
it may be carried by that vagrant 
breeze through some one’s open 
doors, who will derive a little fan- 
tastic comfort from it like me. 


This is, however, a thing apart, 
which has nothing to do with any 
argument, if argument there is 
any (and there is none) in these 
wandering words. But I think I 
find a kind of explanation of the 
manner in which God seems to 
look on, not working for us, as 
appears, as we have almost a right 
to expect that He would work—in 
the fact that every man thus stands 
on a perfectly independent basis, 
just as the world does, and is no 
more to be forced into obedience 
than the world is—either of which 
compulsory acts would be a dis- 
tinct contradiction of God’s own 
purpose, balking the very object 
of creation. That God does lend 
us every force of unseen aid, and 
often in the swift changes of mor- 
tal being turns the heart to dis- 
gust and loathing of its sin in the 
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very moment of its accomplish- 
ment, I have no doubt ; so that we, 
seeing from one side only, never 
can tell which is the time of 
deepest despair and which that 
of highest hope. The great thing 
we have to learn and take the 
comfort of, is just this strictly in- 
dividual relation between God the 
universal Father and every child 
He has on earth, between whom 
and Him there is a special bond, 
as if there existed no other living 
creature on earth or in the skies. 
It needs no word to tell over again 
here how detached and individual 
we are—no one entirely knowing, 
no one understanding to the full 
what is in the heart that is most 
absolutely its kin and fellow :— 


** Nor even the dearest heart, and near 
our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile 
and sigh.” 


How little even do we know 
about ourselves !—how it is that 
the thoughts follow each other 
through our own spirits, how our 
minds are determined to one course 
or another. Sometimes it appears 
to me, when I am “thinking,” as 
we say, that my mind is like an 
open place, open to all the winds, 
and that now one thing blows in 
and through the empty room, and 
now another, like straws or like 
falling leaves, or like rain or 
quickly melting snow. Not long 
since I asked one who is now in a 
better place, ‘What are you think- 
ing of?” “Tam not thinking at 
all,” he said; “I was singing over 
to myself an anthem of Stainer’s, 
and then a hymn-—I don’t know 
what made me think of them, for 
they are both joyful, and I am 
much the reverse.” Sometimes 
it will be a line of poetry that will 
blow into the soul, a something, a 
nothing, for good or for evil, most 
often, so far as appears, of no signi- 
ficance at all. Where do they come 
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from, these wandering thoughts ? 
What is the use of them, or is 
there any use in them? There is 
One looking on who sees and is 
aware, but not the most anxious 
watcher, she who divines your 
wish in your eyes before it is fully 
formed. Sometimes I have felt, 
above all other impressions, for a 
moment a sense of this divine 
silent spectatorship, companion- 
ship, as if there was but God in 
the world, all-seeing, all - under- 
standing, with whom no words 
were necessary. Was it like that 
that Nathanael sat under his fig- 
tree, feeling God around him in 
the silence, so that it needed only 
our Lord’s reminder of it to assure 
him that this was his Lord and 
his God? There are certain mo- 
ments in life in the recollection 
of which a certain scene of earth 
and sky, a mingling of lights or 
darkness, a consciousness of human 
sounds or sights breaking in, are 
associated with this supreme sense 
of a fellowship which is above all 
—‘‘ whether in the body or out of 
the body I cannot tell,” says; St 
Paul. But indeed in the body, in 
all its humbleness, in all its dis- 
traction, when most it needs aid. 

One God, one man—one being 
alone in a great world not realised, 
and the only Other to whom it is 
all unveiled,—who understands to 
the last fibre, to the profoundest 
depth, before whom the soul is 
silent, all-comprehended, all-em- 
braced in a pause and hush 
which needs neither thought nor 
prayer. 

How impertinent we all are, 
pushing in betwixt these two! 
explaining those griefs that come 
upon us through another, as if 
they were not mere reflections of 
that other’s supreme need or fate, 
but something proper to ourselves. 
And this in nothing so much as in 
the endings of life, those separa- 
tions which are the hardest of all 
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earthly pangs, the worst, when all 
is considered, of all the sufferings 
we have to bear. Some people, 
perhaps, will not agree in this. 
We may even hear from the lips 
of some, “I would rather see him 
dead.” We say this sometimes in 
great sincerity but in ignorance. 
He whom we love most has taken 
perhaps the downward path. The 
next we hear of him may be some- 
thing worse than death. Shame 
may come, horror may come, sud- 
den and dreadful catastrophe ; but, 
ah the difference! hope too may 
come again. Hope comes on the 
slenderest foundation — the least 
step in the right direction makes 
the heart bound: the deeper the 
downfall was, the more ecstatic 
will be the recovery ; and one as- 
piration towards the good and true 
will make us believe that all will 
now be well. That is life with its 
possibilities, with sharp anguish 
but hope, with every chance, as 
we call it, still to come. 

But the other is Death, which 
has no possibility left so far as 
this world is concerned, which 
cuts down remorseless everything 
we have ever built upon, and post- 
pones toan indefinite future all that 
we have to say—all explanations, 
all interpretations, every word of 
love, every advice to be asked or 
given. That we do not sorrow 
as those who are without hope 
makes but little difference, in the 
first place. The separation is so 
complete, the end so inexorable. 
Nothing comes out of that dark- 
ness—not a word, not a wave of 
the hand. There is nothing more 
to come in this world, nothing to 
look for. We cheat our hearts 
sometimes with fond fancies, with 
words that seem to mean some- 
thing, but in reality to our senses 
here mean nothing, and are vain 
as the breath that carries them. 
We try to think that perhaps they 
whom we have lost are still near 





us, but feel in our very souls how 
far, how distant, how absent they 
are. Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren, and will not be comforted be- 
cause they are not: no words more 
true have been found out through 
all these centuries. They are not: 
whatever be the warmth or the 
certainty of our faith. They are 
to God: they will be again to us 
when we are as they. But for 
the time, while we go about the 
streets in our emblems of mourn- 
ing, though their image may seem 
to meet us at every corner, though 
there are traces of them all about 
our way, they are not; the eye 
seeks for them in vain; in vain 
the heart cries out for any sign, 
and finds none. They are not; 
all has ceased ; everything is over ; 
and nothing can ever arise to bring 
any hope to us or any change. 
How different are death and 
life !—the one inexorable and cer- 
tain, the other all fluctuating with 
gleams of possibility and a con- 
tinual breaking out of hope. We 
are made for that, for the chances, 
the changes, the vicissitudes of 
which we often complain so bit- 
terly, and all that is unexpected 
and unforeseen. But when the 
dreadful door of separation closes 
upon us, all our natural aids fail. 
Even the promises of God fail; 
for what is it to us if deliverance 
and recovery and blessing are 
promised, when there is no longer 
anything left for which to pray ? 
Sometimes these promises sound 
like a solemn mockery in our ears. 
We seem to be torn away from 
that economy of the world in 
which weeping lasts only for the 
night, but joy returns with the 
morning. That which nothing 
can change is intolerable and ab- 
horrent to our nature; but we are 
compelled to shape ourselves to it, 
to endure it, to accept it—to be 
resigned, as people say; to resign 
at least, to give up, to consent to 
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the bitter mystery of separation, the 
cessation of all knowledge, all in- 
tercourse—everything that hither- 
to has ranked greatest in life. 
What is there in all human ex- 
perience that is to be equalled 
with that ¢ 

Men have spent all the possi- 
bilities of imagination from the 
earliest times in trying to smooth 
this away, in representing to the 
bereaved, in representing to them- 
selves, a milder ordeal, in which 
God sensibly consoles the mourner, 
and they are persuaded to think 
that those whom they have lost 
are still near, hovering about 
them, perhaps guiding them, 
strengthening and comforting. We 
have tried to recognise them in 
the air, in the songs of the birds, 
in the stars, in the movements of 
our minds. Every tender fancy 
in the heart of man has been en- 
listed in this attempt, for every 
man has known the desperate 
need. And we have, besides 
these fond exercises of fancy, the 
sublime hopes of faith. ‘He is 
not dead, but sleepeth ;” “TI shall 
go to him, but he will not re- 
turn to me;” and all those noble 
reasonings which set forth to us 
how that which has been sown a 
natural body shall be raised a 
spiritual body, and that this mortal 
must put on immortality. Even 
those who believe nothing else 
make desperate shift in some way 
to believe this—to clutch at some- 
thing, whatever it may be, which 
will meet the bitterness of loss, 
and shed some faint romance of 
hope, if nothing more, over the 
inexorable grave. I need not say 
that I receive humbly, and with a 
full heart, all those blessed assur- 
ances of the Gospel. But I am 
compelled to say that, alas! they 
all tell for but little except to the 
strongest or the calmest minds, in 
the very valley of the shadow of 
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death, when it is not any doubt of 
salvation, or even of an eventual 
reunion, but only the mere fact 
that they are gone, which occupies 
every thought. Gone where we 
know not, living still, but how we 
know not, making a blank in all 
the earth around us which noth- 
ing can fill up. There are a great 
many things said to people in this 
condition which do them very little 
good. We bow our heads before 
those words which tell us that 
whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth, and that all things work to- 
gether for good to those that be- 
lieve ; but these sacred words, be- 
sides the tremendous assumption 
involved in their use, that God 
takes away a precious and valuable 
life in order to affect a third party, 
however near and dear, are not 
effectual in their purpose. For 
which of us, however bent on 
spiritual profit we might be, could 
endure the thought that a life, 
even though it was not of the 
deepest importance to ourselves, 
should be sacrificed for our advan- 
tage? Should we not prefer to 
suffer any loss in our own persons 
rather than that a hair of their 
heads should be touched, even 
though for the saving of our souls? 

There is one thing, and only 
one, in which I have taken refuge 
in such bitter extremity,—always, 
I remind myself, that in the uni- 
verse with which we are acquainted 
there are but two continually face 
to face with each other—God and 
man, or rather, the Godhead and 
the man, the Saviour and the 
saved, the Father and the child. 
I think that every incident of life 
is secretly, and in a manner which 
no other spirit knows of, discussed 
between them, arranged between 
them, and—above all the smaller 
matters, most eminently and su- 
premely the great question of 
death. 
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There is a third, a fourth, any 
number standing by. Is God to 
turn to them, to think what is 
best for these lookers-on? Nay, 
for He has first to consider the 
first person concerned. It is not 
our business in the first, but in 
an entirely secondary degree. It 
is the business of the man for 
whom it has to be settled, between 
him and his Maker, whether he is 
to live or to die. We do not know 
the most intimate reasons on one 
side or the other, — perhaps the 
subject of the decision is not him- 
self aware of them in full : yet the 
extraordinary calm which is the 
state of mind of most persons on 
the eve of death, the stilling of all 
human anxieties at the moment 
when they would seem likely to 
have been most keen—when a 
man, for instance, is leaving his 
wife to fight and struggle alone 
for a number of helpless children— 
is a strong argument in favour of 
some special revelation made to 
him privately of the advantages 
of his departure just then, for 
God’s purpose and the final good 
of all. At all events, we know 
that in most cases death is the 
event in our lives through which 
we go with the most dignity and 
calm. A man may “lose his head,” 
as we say, at the time of his mar- 
riage, or of any other great crisis 
in his life, but he rarely loses his 
head at the moment of his death. 
He accomplishes that act more 
worthily than almost any other. 
God and he are face to face. If 
there is any argument between 
them, it is conducted on the side 
of the dying with an enlarged and 
nobler reason, which understands 
and assents to the supreme reason 
of his Maker and Father: or else 
he consents at once, with a sweet- 
ness in which the weakening of all 
bodily forces and natural impulses 
have no doubt much to do. But 
in many, I think perhaps most 
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cases, we who stand round are al- 
ready to a certain degree shut out 
before the last moment arrives. 
The soul and He who made it are 
alone together accomplishing what 
is only one act in many, one 
chapter in the history, one event, 
not separable by the actors in it 
from what has gone before and 
what comes after, as it is to us for 
whom it makes a visible end. We 
are secondary all through, however 
cruel, however dreadful, may be the 
effect upon us, Primarily it is not 
our concern, Afterwards we may 
hope that God will look to us, and 
the desolation in which we lie. At 
the moment His whole concern is 
with His child, who is at this crisis 
of his career. 

Job speaks his mind very freely 
before God, little as that most 
ancient of human sufferers is a 
model for us: yet it is something 
to see how one commended of God 


stands upright before God and 


speaks his mind. We are not re- 
quired to smooth away the pangs 
which we have to endure under 
pretences of resignation. They 
are sometimes cruel. They are 
worse than any enemy would inflict 
upon us. Most men around us, 
even the most callous, at least in 
our day, would even take a little 
trouble, for as much or as little as 
they know, to avert a blow which 
God gives in the great calm of the 
universe without hesitation. He 
has the right indeed, since all of us 
stand or fall by His hand ; but that 
is not all the question. It is some- 
times a little relief to escape from 
the conventional bonds of resigna- 
tion and submission, and say, with- 
out any failure of trust or confi- 
dence that He knows best, that 
He has been cruel. Let us relieve 
our burdened souls that way, for it 
is true. Cruel to us who stand in 
the secondary place, because His 
first concern, His first care, is for 
the other, the one whose moment 
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it is, who has the claim to be 
thought of first. Afterwards we 
shall be take& into consideration. 
This is the only thought from 
which I have personally got any 
support in the great partings which 
make life a desert. It is the in- 
spiration of the physician, whom 
we would joyfully permit to take 
the blood from our veins or the 
sight from our eyes in order to 
save, as we say, the life we love. 
Tt is the final climax of Love itself, 
which through all the relations of 
life, consciously or unconsciously, 
is inspired by the same thought: 
What does it matter about me? 
Let him, let her, let them, be well : 
and as for us, in the reflection of 
their happiness we shall be blessed 
too,—only it is far more difficult to 
comprehend, to realise, when what 
we are called upon to do is not 
some great thing to save them, 
but the supreme renunciation of 
standing by and seeing them die. 

And there are so many difficul- 
ties in the way of seeing how that 
is best for them. The joy of re- 
covery we can all understand, even 
if we have done foolishly,—if we 
may blame ourselves for having 
perhaps neglected the beginnings 
of illness, the best way of cure,— 
it is all condoned, and we our- 
selves are self-forgiven when de- 
liverance comes. Butif the greater 
deliverance comes instead, and we 
can in the most remote way blame 
ourselves for any negligence, what 
an endless torture, what sword- 
thrusts of unforgettable, unforgiv- 
able pain! And who does not 
blame himself? There is always 
something to our aching tormented 
hearts which might have been other- 
wise, which we omitted to do, or 
did wrong. And then there must 
always be many of us to whom it 
is more apparent what those who 
have departed have lost than 
what they have gained. To go 
away out of the cheerful bright- 


ness of the home, out of the 
warmth and kindness, out of all 
the associations and hopes of life, 
into a world all undiscovered, of 
which at the best it must be said 
that we have no information, that 
we know nothing, not even so 
much as we should know of the 
heart of Africa or the North Pole. 
And, worst of all, perhaps the 
thought that it is not only we 
but perhaps they also who regret, 
and to whom it is terrible to think 
that we can go on without them, 
reconcile ourselves to their absence, 
fill their place. Might there be 
perhaps a sense of injury in their 
minds when they remember all that 
they have left? These thoughts 
check and give a keenness of pain 
to the first smile that comes back 
to our lips, the first movement of 
renewed life. It is a thing that 
few express, but that many feel. 

These closest, most intimate, and 
private miseries are, I think, 
hushed if we recognise the intense 
individuality of every departure, 
and that the matter is settled, 
arranged, concerted as it were, if 
all in a moment, between the two 
concerned, who are God and the 
Soul, not the rest of us who stand 
by: that it is as if there were no 
others in the whole world but God 
and the Man, who are never out of 
relation, whatsoever pranks the 
human creature may play before 
high heaven, never separated : for 
how should anything the lesser 
might do to break the bond of his 
being, the Jaw of his nature, affect 
the steadfastness and faithfulness 
of the greater? while with Him 
there can be no misunderstand- 
ing, no partial knowledge, nothing 
concealed. They stand for ever, 
Man answerable to God alone for 
everything that is in him—answer- 
able, that is, to his Father, to his 
Saviour, who loves him better than 
other men can love; and God 
answerable to the whole watching, 
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waiting, all-curious universe, for 
the satisfaction of which this prob- 
lem of Humanity was made. 


** Alas ! we know not anything ; 
We can but hope that light will fall 
At last far off, at last on all, 

And every winter turn to spring.” 


These are all fantastic thoughts, 
the dreams of a troubled spirit, the 
suggestions of a wandering ima- 
gination, seeking through heaven 
and earth for some consolation, 
some way of accounting for the 
clouds of sorrow and suffering that 
wrap our mortal being, and finding 
somehow, somewhere, the blue sky 
still beyond. God ceases to speak 
to us sometimes, when we need 
His help most. We find Him no 
longer in the silence, as in those 
former times when we sat under 
the fig-tree like Nathanael, and felt 
His great companionship fill the 
hushed earth, and the wide firma- 
ment, and all the subdued, soft- 
breathing celestial space. Has our 
Father gone from us, too, gone 
with our beloved, carrying His 
child in His tender arm, to put 
him in his long-appointed, always 
ready place, leaving us to break 
our hearts against that impene- 
trable veil of light? Well! per- 
haps it is our price which we have 
to pay for the final emancipation 
of him for whom, to save his life, 
as we say, we should have grudged 
nothing—our last piece of money, 
our last drop of blood. The Physi- 
cian’s fee is heavier still in this 
case, but the healing complete. 

The one thing which I find not 
consolatory in these reflections is 
that they seem to limit that power 
of prayer which perhaps, in spite 
of all the infidelity of the world, is 
the thing that this human race 
trusts in most. Men believe in 
prayer, which is the strangest of 
paradoxes, even when they do not 
believe in any supreme hearer of 
prayer, and will in their trouble 
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fling an ejaculation into the void, 
although in their superior hours 
they will stake theirscredit that it 
is impossible to tell who inhabits 
that void, or if there is any one 
there higher than themselves. Itis 
our first instinct to appeal to some 
one, who is not as we—some one 
who, as manifestly we cannot, will 
give health and save life, and save 
us from the dangers that over- 
whelm us. On the other hand, I 
have heard the idea much con- 
demned by finer spirits, that we 
should seek God only as it were to 
beg from Him, to get Him to set 
things right for us when they have 
gone wrong. If He really is, they 
say, let us seek to know Him, to 
attain to some communion with 
Him; but to hurry to Him with 
our small petitions, to be always 
asking, seeking to persuade Him 
to disturb the economy of the 
world for our needs, is unworthy 
of Him and of ourselves. This is 
not my way of thinking. It is sel- 
dom that the intercourse between 
a father and child can be disin- 
terested —indeed it is one of the 
tenderest of ties that there should 
be asking and giving: and if Love 
can be offended and outraged, it is 
by those who hide their troubles 
in their own breast, and do not 
care to disclose them, and to ask 
the help which is the first right of 
nature. “Call upon Me in time of 
trouble, and I will hear you:” 
not in those moments of eleva- 
tion when, perhaps, by influence 
of the sublimities of nature and 
of thought, we may reach to the 
height of desiring personal com- 
munion and intercourse with the 
Ruler of the Universe—but when 
we are poorest, when we are in 
danger and in need. Then, when 
the child calls to his father or his 
mother—then our instinct and His 
command agree that we are to 
have recourse to Him. 

But there comes in a dreadful 
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question, one in which no con- 
solation is. Have we, perhaps, 
too much faith, not too little, 
in that first and nearest expedi- 
ent of prayer? We ask Him not 
always for ourselves, but often 
to interfere, perhaps with the free- 
dom, perhaps with the interests, of 
others, to make us happy by coerc- 
ing, by detaining them. Have we 
the right todo so? We think so 
constantly, and knock against the 
door, and plead with strong crying 
and tears for that which it may 
be, if given, would curtail the 
privileges and alter the life of 
another child of God—then sink 
despairing on the altar-steps when 
we know that our prayers are in 
vain. It.is hard to say it: it is 
harder to submit to acknowledge 
that this may be so—but perhaps 
it might lessen sometimes the dread 
disappointment, the chill of despair 
with which we have eventually to 
accept the fact that our prayers 
have not been accepted. ‘“ You 
can ask nothing of me that I will 
not give,” an earthly father may 
say to his child; “but not even 
for you will I injure your brother, 
or deny his rights.” Dreadful 
barrier which love cannot over- 
pass! Though you pray your 
heart out for him, your brother 
for himself must first have his due. 
He cannot be denied his right, the 
freedom of his will, for you. He 
cannot be made to continue on 
this earth, possibly against his 
wish or against his real interest, 
for you. Again, we must acknow- 
ledge that each of us stands for 
himself before the universal Father. 
It is the one fact of the universe 
which, I think, cannot be gainsaid. 
We have to take a great many 
things for granted. How it can 
be an advantage for a man to be 
snatched from this world in the 
middle of his life when he is most 
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sorely wanted, which is a sight we 
see every day, who can tell? It 
breaks our hearts, it makes life a 
desert to us, it cuts short, per- 
haps, the noblest things, and leaves 
the finest enterprises incomplete. 
These are things which we cannot 
enter into. We complain, we cry 
out, we resent: but it is his affair, 
it is not ours—and God and he 
know their own matters best. 
We stand alone among the 
spheres: we have our way, it is 
our birthright: we grope, but 
know not how to take hold of the 
hand stretched out to us; perhaps 
we deny it or thrust it away. 
But the moment of the choice is 
not once,.as in the old fables, 
but continually repeated. It is 
before us till our last breath— 
and sometimes we never know, 
amid all our confusions, and the 
working out of those evils which 
are involved in all our errors, 
when perhaps we may have chosen 
right. But there are who do so 
among all the confusions, the 
contradictions, the endless wil- 
fulness, revolt, and disobedience. 
And who can tell whether, among 
the watching worlds which look 
on, it may not seem that, under all 
the mists and clouds of apparent 
failure, this tremendous experi- 
ment of an Earth carrying its 
own will through all the measured 
courses of the skies—an earth 


‘Over whose acres walked those 
blessed feet 

Which nineteen 
were nailed, 

For our advantage, on the 
cross ;” 


hundred years ago 


bitter 


and where there still exist in 
every community the seven thou- 
sand who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal—may not be found to be, 
as they hoped, those generous 
Principalities and Powers, the 
greatest glory after ali? 
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HOME FROM THE HUILI. 


‘Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 
—R. L. 8. 


Let the weary body lie 
Where he chose its grave, 
"Neath the wide and starry sky, 
By the Southern wave ; 
While the island holds her trust 
And the hill keeps faith, 
Through the watches that divide 
The long night of death. 


But the spirit, free from thrall, 
Now goes forth of these 

To its birthright, and inherits 
Other lands and seas: 

We shall find him when we seek him 
In an older home,— 

By the hills and streams of childhood 
’Tis his weird to roam. 


In the fields and woods we hear him 
Laugh and sing and sigh ; 

Or where by the Northern breakers 
Sea-birds troop and cry ; 

Or where over lonely moorlands 
Winter winds fly fleet ; 

Or by sunny graves he hearkens, 
Voices low and sweet. 


.We have lost him, we have found him: 
Mother, he was fain 
Nimbly to retrace his footsteps ; 
Take his life again 
To the breast that first had warmed it, 
To the tried and true,— 
He has come, our well beloved, 
Scotland, back to you! 
W. Ropertson NIcott. 
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CHAPTER X.—THE SALZBURG ‘‘ FAKTOR.” 


THE acquaintance begun two 
months previously on board ship, 
and now renewed on the shores of 
the Obersee, between Mr Dalrymple 
and Baroness Gabelstein, was not 
suffered to die a natural death, 
and during the week that followed 
this second meeting the lady had 
often reason to congratulate her- 
self on the lucky chance that had 
led her to take passage in the 
steamer Minerva, when returning 
from a prolonged stay in the State 
of Venezuela, whither she had ac- 
companied a Spanish lady who had 
chanced to fall ill at Salzburg about 
a year ago. The Spanish lady, en- 
cumbered moreover by several small 
children, had been weak and help- 


- less when she found herself stricken 


down by disease many thousand 
miles away from home, and had con- 
sequently regarded it as a perfect 
godsend when a kind Austrian lady, 
whose acquaintance she had inci- 
dentally made in the dining-room of 
the Hotel Europe, had gently but 
firmly assumed the management of 
the whole party, and after proving 
herself to be a most devoted and 
efficient sick-nurse, had announced 
her intention of not relinquish- 
ing her charge of the invalid un- 
til she had restored her safe and 
sound to the keeping of her legiti- 
mate spouse. Madame Alvarez had 
gladly accepted Baroness Gabel- 
stein’s seemingly disinterested offer 
of accompanying her over the At- 
lantic, warmly inviting this volun- 
tary Sister of Charity to make of 
Venezuela her home for as long as 
might happen to be convenient. 
As indolent of thought as she 
was grateful-hearted, the languid 
Spanish woman never realised that 


her kind friend’s action had been 
prompted by other than purely 
philanthropic motives, and that she 
was thus securing for herself a gra- 
tuitous trip across the ocean, as well 
as free board for nearly half a year. 

Virtue had indeed proved to be 
its own reward in this case, reflect- 
ed Baroness Gabelstein, since the 
fruits of her ingenious diplomatic 
stroke were not yet exhausted—for 
was not her acquaintance with the 
Dalrymple family an indirect con- 
sequence of the kindness shown to 
the invalid Spaniard last autumn ? 

To the lively widow, whose whole 
life was spent in devising—or, as she 
called it, arranging—social amuse- 
ments which, while investing her 
with the prestige of a public bene- 
factress, would fulfil the double pur- 
pose of procuring for herself certain 
material advantages, the cost of 
which her own slender income 
would have been insufficient to de- 
fray, this discovery of an apparently 
well-situated Englishman with a 
pretty daughter was welcome as 
flowers in May. What endless com- 
binations, what countless picnic 
and pleasure parties, accompanied 
of course by solid luncheons and 
godters, might not accrue from the 
situation under pretext of making 
the Dalrymples acquainted with the 
sights of Salzburg and the surround- 
ing beauties of Nature ? 

It was without much difficulty 
that she contrived to persuade Mr 
Dalrymple of the expediency of 
removing to Salzburg for a few 
weeks ; for here, as she explained to 
him, he would find quite as good 
material for his brush as at Berch- 
tesgaden, while for the girls there 
would be undoubtedly more oppor- 
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tunity of amusing themselves, and 
she would be only too delighted, as 
she expressly informed the father, 
to take the trouble of chaperoning 
them off his hands, whenever he 
wished to be left to his own devices. 
Within a week, therefore, of that 
first meeting at Berchtesgaden, the 
Dalrymples found themselves es- 
tablished at the Hotel zum goldenen 
Schiff at Salzburg, situated on the 
Residenz Platz straight opposite the 
old splashing fountain, and within 
close earshot of the musical chimes 
which hang in the tower alongside. 

Baroness Gabelstein, despite the 
aristocratic title which she bore, 
had a powerful strain of Jewish 
blood in her veins to which she 
owed all her success in life. Hav- 
ing started as the penniless and not 
even pretty daughter of a bankrupt 
Jewish merchant of the name of 
Barenfeld, she had some thirty 
years previously achieved the con- 
quest of Baron Gabelstein, a gouty 
old general who was her father’s 
lodger. Baron Gabelstein had 
come, as cavalry brigadier, to the 
small Bohemian town from which 
she hailed, and had there fallen ill 
of the disease which was ultimately 
destined to terminate his life. See- 
ing here a golden opportunity not 
to be wasted, Deborah Barenfeld 
had stepped forward and consti- 
tuted herself Baron Gabelstein’s 
sick-nurse; and when with unre- 
mitting care and attention she had 
nursed him back into something 
like health, she still contrived to 
make herself indispensable to his 
comfort, for she had received a 
fairly good education before her 
father had lost his money in some 
untoward speculations, and so by 
reading aloud to the lonely old 
bachelor, or playing his favourite 
melodies on the piano, she suc- 
ceeded in weaving those innumer- 
able little threads, all seemingly 
weak and puerile in themselves, 
yet of which in their united force 





the strongest nets are often woven. 
When, therefore, within a year of 
these events Baron Gabelstein 
was transferred to Salzburg in some 
other official capacity, he made the 
discovery that he could no longer 
exist without his convenient sick- 
nurse ; and so, stifling whatever aris- 
tocratic prejudices he may once 
have possessed, he offered his hand 
to the young Jewess on condition 
that she would renounce the faith 
of her forefathers. The bargain 
was quickly concluded, for the fair 
Deborah was troubled with no in- 
convenient religious convictions, 
and her old father, who might pos- 
sibly have objected to the arrange- 
ment, had recently been gathered 
to Abraham’s bosom. Accustomed 
to regard everything from a purely 
business point of view, the world 
was for her but a large market- 
place to which each one brings his 
wares for sale or barter, and where- 
in every one devoutly tries to gain 
some advantage over his neighbour ; 
and though the general was stout, 
gouty, short-tempered, and over 
sixty, yet it was an undeniably 
good bargain to exchange the name 
of plain Deborah Barenfeld for that 
of Baroness Gabelstein. 

She was not long encumbered 
with her unprepossessing spouse, 
for after scarce two years’ enjoyment 
of wedded felicity he died, leaving 
her to keep up her title on barely 
twelve hundred florins a-year of 
private fortune, which, added to 
a small pension bestowed on her 
by the Emperor’s munificence as 
widow of a general officer, still left 
her income considerably short of 
two hundred pounds sterling per an- 
num. But Deborah, or, as she now 
styled herself on her visiting-cards, 
“La Baronne Nora Gabelstein,” 
was gifted with infinite resources, 
and with the commercial spirit of 
her nation. She well knew the 
value of the title she had gained, 
for in Austria a seven - pointed 
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crown, however shabbily gilt it 
may be, has yet a distinct market 
value for those who know how to 
use it, and in Deborah’s deft hands 
the crown in question, as she had 
firmly resolved, should be made to 
supply her with those things she 
lacked. 

Society, which had been forced to 
accept her as the wife of General 
Baron Gabelstein, should not be 
suffered to drop her now that she 
had become a widow. Nay more, 
by flattering its weaknesses and 
trading upon its follies, society 
should be compelled to yield to her 
comforts and luxuries which she 
could not otherwise have afforded. 
It was at Salzburg that she had laid 
her husband to rest, and conse- 
quently at Salzburg the widow de- 
cided to take up her permanent 
abode. She had no desire to revisit 
her native town, which had known 
her as plain Deborah Birenfeld, 
while to begin life anew at any 
other place would have been no 
easy task. 

Gifted with endless patience and 
perseverance in the pursuit of any 
object however trifling, with un- 
broken energy, an excellent diges- 
tion, and a moral constitution abso- 
lutely impervious to slights or 
rebuffs, Baroness Gabelstein, with- 
in half-a-dozen years of her hus- 
band’s decease, had become an in- 
dispensable institution of Salzburg 
society. People laughed at her 
peculiarities, abused her for her 
grasping interested disposition, made 
cutting allusions to her Jewish ori- 
gin behind her back and sometimes 
to her face; they forgot to return 
her visits, and even on occasion 
showed her the door in scarcely 
ambiguous fashion ; but sooner or 
later she would always contrive to 
reassert herself, and to reappear no 
one knew exactly how, in the very 
houses where she had been most 
cruelly slighted, with smiling un- 
ruffled mien, and an absolute lapse 
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of memory for any past unpleasant- 
ness, 

In Polish country towns there is 
an individual called the factor in- 
variably to be met. The word 
factor may at a pinch be translated 
as agent, go-between, ambassador, 
interpreter, envoy, internuncio, or 
carrier-pigeon, and yet these desig- 
nations are one and all, even when 
taken collectively, insufficient to 
express the multifariousness of 
the Jewish factor’s field of action. 
Do you want to buy a couple of 
fowls or a pair of full-blood steeds 4 
Would you sell a calf or take your 
corn to market? Are you desirous 
of procuring wood for your kitchen- 
fire or peaches for the dinner-table ? 
Would you dig a well, erect a light- 
ning-conductor, have your boots 
mended, or your family jewels re- 
set? Such things, if you are living 
in Poland, cannot be done without 
assistance of the factor, who obtains 
a small percentage from each party 
upon every separate transaction, 
and who, even when thrown out of 
your house a dozen times, will come 
back again on the thirteenth occasion 
cringing and obsequious as ever. 

Some drop of this factor blood 
must surely have run in Baroness 
Gabelstein’s veins, for the study of 
human nature alone would scarcely 
have been sufficient to explain the 
marvellous aptitude, deserving al- 
most the name of genius, which she 
possessed of assimilating herself to 
every possible combination of cir- 
cumstances, and of ministering to 
the heterogeneous requirements of 
any number of different persons. 
Whoever at Salzburg wanted an in- 
vitation to a party or an introduc- 
tion to some influential person, who 
wished to procure a French gover- 
ness for their unfledged daughters 
or partners for their grown-up ones, 
who wished to find out the char- 
acter of a cook or the matrimonial 
intentions of a gentleman, who 
wanted above all to arrange the 
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details of a picnic party, or the 
programme of an amateur concert, 
instinctively turned to Baroness 
Gabelstein for advice and assist- 
ance; and if she was not actually 
requited in hard cash for her labours, 
the transaction was no less dis- 
tinctly understood to be a business 
arrangement on both sides, in which 
luncheons and dinners, the use of a 
carriage or of a theatre box, were 
invariably expected to follow as re- 
muneration for services rendered. 
It would have been unfair to 
class Baroness Gabelstein merely 
as a common toady or intriguante, 
for she earned her wages fairly, and 
always gave good measure in return 
for what she received ; but it went 
against all her inborn commercial 
prejudices ever to give anything 
gratuitously, and the thought that 
any one had obtained over her an 
advantage, be it never so slight, 
was wont to rankle in her mind 
with intolerable bitterness. Count- 
ing mainly on her friends’ tables 
for her corporeal sustenance, the 
Baroness’s own household was con- 
ducted upon a somewhat hand-to- 
mouth system. Regular meals were 
the exception, not the rule, with 
her, for she kept an exact mental 
register of all the dinner and supper 
hours in her circle, and, like a rapa- 
cious bird of prey scenting flesh 
from afar, would swoop down with 
merciless punctuality now at one 
now at the other house — always, 
however, primed with some valuable 
piece of information or opportune 
suggestion, as equivalent for the 
hospitality she intended to enjoy. 
She quickly ascertained that the 
Dalrymples, instead of adapting 
themselves to the habits of the 
place, still obstinately clung to lun- 
cheon in the middle of the day and 
a half-past seven o’clock dinner ; 
and it was on the third day after 
their arrival at Salzburg that, ap- 
parently by the merest chance, 
Baroness Gabelstein dropped in 





upon them just as they were pre- 
paring to sit down to luncheon. 

As yet the girls had seen but 
little of the Salzburg sights, for on 
the morrow of their arrival a stead- 
fast rain had set in, and it had now 
been pouring for forty-eight hours 
consecutively in that downright, 
indefatigable, conscientious fashion 
characteristic of the place—for Salz- 
burg, fair Salzburg, which on a fine 
day is like an enchanting vision 
whose beauty is almost too great to 
be real, with her quaint little tur- 
rets and castellated walls, her rococo 
gardens d@ Ja Trianon, her over- 
hanging eaves and projecting bow- 
windows a /a Faust and Gretchen ; 
crowned by the grand old fortress 
rising precipitously from the heart 
of the town, framed in by a girdle 
of granite peaks, and cleft in twain 
by the green rushing Salzach, is like 
a coy Eastern beauty who seldom 
deigns to show herself unveiled to 
the profane gaze of mankind; and 
it is facetiously asserted of the 
Salzburg natives that the babies 
there are wont to make their ap- 
pearance into this vale of tears each 
armed with a stout umbrella,—a 
wise and thoughtful dispensation of 
Providence, whose utility will be 
quickly recognised by the stranger 
who makes of this city his head- 
quarters during any length of time. 

Baroness Gabelstein, attired in 
a rusty black skirt cut very short, 
and a shapeless waterproof cloak 
made rather long, entered the 
drawing-room at the Hotel of the 
Golden Ship at the moment when 
Mr Dalrymple was preparing to 
help his eldest daughter to one of 
the mutton cutlets he had ordered 
as piece de résistance for the mid- 
day collation. 

‘*Pray do not your meal for me 
interrupt,” said the lady, after hav- 
ing deposited her dripping umbrella 
in a corner of the room; “ but as I 
was this way passing, I thought I 
would step in to ask how you will 
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spend this mournful afternoon ? 
Our faithful barometer the fountain 
out there is telling us that the rain 
will not to-day cease.” 

“How can the fountain be a 
barometer?” asked Chrissy, puzzled. 

‘ Because it shows us if the wind 
is a wet ora dry wind. If the figure 
in the centre his back washes, the 
sun will shine; but if his face he 
cleans, then we must also weep, for 
then it will rain, rain, rain all day.” 

“ How tiresome!” exclaimed 
Chrissy, in a tone of disgust, turn- 
ing away from the sight of the 
marine monster with a stormy sigh 
of impatience; and then Phemie 
proceeded to explain that she sup- 
posed they would have to spend the 
afternoon indoors writing letters 
to their school friends, since there 
was nothing else to be done. They 
had been out for a walk in the 
forenoon despite the rain, and had 
beguiled an hour or so by looking in 
at the shop-windows and watching 
the market-women as they offered 
their damp wares for sale—moist, 
dejected-looking fowls, or squashy 
grapes and peaches. 

* Poor children ! How lucky then 
it is that I thought of coming to 
look after you. It was quite an 
inspiration, I am sure, for I was 
just now to my own dinner on the 
way home, when at the bridge I 
suddenly thought of you, and 
turned back to inquire your plans.” 

* How very, very kind!” ex- 
claimed in a breath the two girls. 

“T have been on my feet since 
eight o’clock this morning, and am 
tired to death,” went on the lady, 
sinking down on to a chair. “First 
I had to interview two different 
housemaids on behalf of the gover- 
nor’s wife—she never will engage a 
servant without my advice. Then 
after that I had to go to the stone- 
carver’s yard to see whether the 
monument ordered for the Dirn- 
béck’s youngest child that died 
last month is nearly ready; and 
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now I have just come from Princess 
Regenbach, who wished to have my 
recipe for curing migraine. Poor 
thing, she is a perfect martyr to 
nervous headaches, and I found her 
lying on the sofa in her darkened 
room. It runs in the blood, you 
see; she is a born Countess Lu- 
dolf from house, and migraine is 
inherited in the Ludolf family.” 

“How very sad!” murmured 
Phemie, by way of showing sym- 
pathy, and feeling somewhat im- 
pressed by the evident importance 
of Baroness Gabelstein’s position 
in Salzburg society, and of the 
intimate terms on which she ap- 
parently lived with Princesses and 
their migraines. 

The Baroness now put up her 
hand to her head, with an ap- 
parently involuntary movement ex- 
pressive of physical pain. 

“Dear me,” she now moaned in 
a voice that had grown surprisingly 
faint all of a sudden, for it had 
seemed quite firm and strong when 
she had entered the room. “If 
the migraine were contagious I 
could almost believe that I had 
caught it from the Princess just 
now, for my own head begins to 
ache badly.” 

“ We have a bottle of smelling- 
salts in our room,” said Chrissy, 
rising to go in quest of the res- 
torative in question, when arrested 
by a hopeless gesture from the 
Baroness. 

“Tt is of no use,” she explained, 
‘“‘for my headache is by an empty 
stomach only caused. I break- 
fasted at seven o'clock, and not 
shall feel right again until my 
dinner I have had. I had here 
looked in for the purpose of offer- 
ing to show you the Salzburg 
museum, which a visit is well 
worth, and that would have been 
an excellent way of spending this 
rainy afternoon. But I see, alas! 
that I have my strength over- 
taxed, and it would take too long 
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to go back home and dine and 
then return here to fetch you. 
Perhaps another time we may be 
able to arrange about the museum,” 
she concluded, rising from her 
chair, without, however, any par- 
ticular appearance of hurry, “ only 
remember that the museum is 
only open to strangers three times 
weekly.” 

An invitation to join their 
luncheon parity was of course un- 
avoidable under the circumstances, 
and the proposition was made with 
all the greater warmth because of 
the chance thus afforded of a visit 
to the museum that very afternoon. 

“IT am sorry to offer you such 
poor fare,” said Mr Dalrymple, as 
he placed the only two remaining 
cutlets on Baroness Gabelstein’s 
plate ; ‘“‘ but the people here seem 
to have no sort of idea of preparing 
a plain chop. I never saw such 
wretched mutton in my life.” 

“That is because we do not 
the mutton much eat here in our 
land,” returned the Baroness. 
“You should have asked for 
Nature Schnitzel—that is of the 
calf—and you would much more 
content have been. Here, Kellner,” 
she continued in German, address- 
ing a passing waiter, “order at 
once a dish of Nature Schnitzel 
to show these Herrschaften that 
we too have our cuisine here, and 
let them be served with Mehl 
Nockerl and lemon slices.” 

Phemie and Chrissy protested 
feebly, saying that they were no 
longer hungry, and that a rice 
pudding had been ordered for the 
second course; but the energetic 
widow was determined to have her 
own way, and so the Schnitzel 
were ordered, and in a very short 
time had made both their appear- 
ance and disappearance, though it 
cannot be asserted that the three 
Dalrymples were mainly respon- 
sible for this latter result. 

The rice pudding which followed 
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was no greater success than the 
mutton-chops had been: it was a 
frail puffy sort of compound, accom- 
panied by a sickly pink syrup, and 
utterly devoid of the solid virtues, 
the firm reliable character, which 
distinguish the genuine British rice 
pudding. 

After a very brief trial both 
Phemie and Chrissy laid down their 
spoons, declaring that it was not fit 
to eat. 

“One never knows what to order 
in these foreign hotels,” said Mr 
Dalrymple, plaintively. “ Yester- 
day I asked for an apple tart, and 
they gave us a vile sort of cake 
reeking of cinnamon, and bristling 
all over with almonds.” 

Here again Baroness Gabelstein 
came to the rescue by explaining 
that Apfel Strudel or Aepfel wm 
Schlafrock would probably have 
been more satisfactory than tarts, 
which are here unknown. 

“When you are at Rome you 
must do as the Romans,” she added 
playfully, “and it is surely better 
to eat good German dishes than bad 
English ones? I see that you will 
my poor assistance require your food 
to select, so I shall just step round 
en passant every day to make out 
the carte de menu for your luncheon 
and dinner.” 

The girls thanked JBaroness 
Gabelstein effusively for her kind 
offer, while Mr Dalrymple expressed 
his gratitude with somewhat less 
ardour, and with a faint suspicion 
of constraint which imparted itself 
to his tone as he said— 

“You are too good, Baroness, but 
we should never think of troubling 
you to that extent.” 

‘No trouble at all,” returned the 
lady, lightly; “and besides,” she 
continued, laying her large brown 
hand impressively on the gentle- 
man’s sleeve, “I should at any 
case have come to fetch your charm- 
ing demoiselles for walk every day 
when you are indisposed—now see 
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to-day—you love not museums— 
not true? Just so I quite compre- 
hend. A man who has traversed 
the world so widely can find little 
to admire in our poor city. But 
we are not so blasées these de- 
moiselles and I, and so we are going 
to visit the museum this very after- 
noon. So go, my dears, and your 
hats put on.” 

The slight shadow which had 
begun to gather on Mr Dalrymple’s 
brow had now disappeared, and he 
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began to perceive the wisdom of 
accepting the lady’s services. 

“ But your headache, Baroness?” 
put in Chrissy. “Are you quite 
sure that you feel able to go with 
us?” 

“ Quite sure—your excellent lun- 
cheon has my forces entirely re- 
stored : it was only a passing faint- 
ness, which to me sometimes comes 
when the pleasure I have to serve 
my friends makes me the demands 
of poor nature forget.” 


CHAPTER XI.—UMBRELLAS. 


Baroness Gabelstein, accom- 
panied by Phemie and Chrissy, 
and all three armed with stout um- 
brellas, had hardly begun to pick 
their way over the flooded pave- 
ment when, turning the angle of 
the Residenz Platz, they came face 
to face with Comtesse Riki Gif- 
fingen, followed by a dingy-looking 
attendant who was supposed to act 
as duenna to the high-born damsel ; 
for Austrian etiquette is stern and 
inflexible on this point, and the 
idea of permitting an able-bodied 
young woman of twenty-six, who, 
moreover, had lived all her life in 
the place, to step across the breadth 
of the street unattended in order to 
purchase a yard of ribbon or a 
packet of pins, would have been 
an irregularity sufficient to set all 
the gossiping Salzburg tongues— 
and their name is legion — a-wag- 
ging. In order, therefore, to defend 
her slightly faded charms from any 
possible breath of scandal, Com- 
tesse Riki had been compelled to 
take with her in tow the fat, red- 
cheeked, stolid- faced Stubenmad- 
chen—a sort of cross-breed between 
lady’s-maid and housemaid—who 
answered to the name of Mali,— 
when she made the discovery that 
four yards more of lace would be 
required for trimming up the blue 
foulard dress which she intended 





to wear next week at the Arch- 
duke’s garden- party, and she was 
returning home with her purchase 
when she stumbled upon Baroness 
Gabelstein and the two Dalrymple 
girls. It was only natural, of 
course, that both parties should 
stand still and exchange a few 
words of conversation ; and, as an 
equally natural consequence of this 
meeting, Comtesse Riki announced 
her intention of turning back on 
her footsteps and accompanying the 
Dalrymples to the museum, 

‘‘It is ages since I have been in- 
side the museum, and I hear that 
it has all been rearranged lately,” 
she said, by way of excuse to 
Baroness Gabelstein, who required 
no explanation of the sort. “It is 
always the natives of the place 
that are most ignorant of the sights 
that strangers run to see.” 

This meeting was in truth par- 
ticularly welcome to Comtesse Riki, 
for although in the abstract she 
cared as little for the Salzburg mu- 
seum as she did for the Kénigssee, 
yet the prospect of wasting an hour 
or so in its over-familiar precincts 
was decidedly preferable to a long 
afternoon spent in company of her 
invalid mother,—her two younger 
sisters, Rudi and Resi, having that 
very morning departed on a visit 
to some friends in Bohemia. The 
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invitation in question had included 
all three sisters, but Comtesse Riki 
had at once decisively announced 
her intention of letting Rudi and 
Resi go alone, and remaining at 
Salzburg to take care of her mother, 
whom a stroke of paralysis had 
kept chained prisoner to her arm- 
chair for the last half-dozen years. 
No one believed very thuch in 
the entire veracity of this excuse, 
least of all Baroness Gabelstein, 
who, knowing to a T the motives 
by which the actions of her friends 
were mostly regulated, was accus- 
tomed to gauge their value with the 
unerring eye of an expert. Com- 
tesse Riki’s conquest of Poldi Wolfs- 
berg, which some ten days ago had 
seemed all but complete, now ap- 
peared to have grown again rather 
problematical; for, ever since that 
expedition to the Obersee, when he 
had been so nearly putting his foot 
into it, as he said to himself, Poldi 
had been studiously careful in his 
avoidance of Comtesse Riki. He 
felt that he had gone quite as far in 
his handling of edged tools as pru- 
dence permitted — perhaps even a 
little further—and that the only 
course that remained to him now 
was to withdraw from the situation 
as gracefully as possible. Matri- 
mony did not at all enter into the 
programme of his life, least of all 
would it have suited his views to 
marry a poor Comtesse, who, more- 
over, had lost the first freshness of 
youth ; but though thoughtless and 
superficial, he was neither cool nor 
heartless enough to remain un- 
touched at sight of an affection so 
evidently genuine, and displayed in 
such unequivocal fashion. There 
were moments, too, when Gold Riki 
was still dangerously fascinating, 
and justice to her as well as pru- 
dence to himself demanded that he 
should see as little as possible of 
the magnet that was threatening to 
overthrow all his prudential calcu- 
lations. To avoid any one at Salz- 








burg is, however, no such very easy 
matter as may at first sight appear, 
for it is one of the advantages, or, 
as some consider it to be, one of the 
disadvantages of the place, that you 
cannot go out for half-an-hour’s 
walk at any hour or in any weather 
without inevitably meeting full 
three-fourths of your acquaintances, 
not once or twice merely, but often 
half-a-dozen times, in the course of 
one short forenoon—a state of things 
apt to be peculiarly trying even to 
the most genial and sociable of 
mortals ; for after having exhausted 
your whole varied répertoire of nods 
and smiles and ejaculatory saluta- 
tions in reiterated meetings with 
your dearest friend, what other 
course remains open to you but 
devoutly to consign him to the 
bottom of the Red Sea, when, 
hurrying home by some unfre- 
quented by-street, you stumble upon 
him for the tenth or eleventh time? 

When, therefore, 2 whole week 
had gone by without any further 
meeting having taken place between 
Poldi and Comtesse Riki, the young 
man felt that he had accomplished 
somewhat of a four de force, and 
was pleased with himself according- 
ly ; but Riki in equal measure was 
beginning to feel anxious and dis- 
tressed when it began to dawn 
upon her mind that this avoidance 
was not accidental but premedi- 
tated. He had not come to a coffee- 
party, where he would have been 
sure to meet her; and on two dif- 
ferent occasions when they had 
met in the street he had passed her 
by with a simple salute, “ But 
Salzburg is small!” reflected Riki, 
“and he cannot go on playing hide- 
and-seek with me for ever. Sooner 
or later we must meet again; and 
then—oh then I shall show him 
as plainly as I dare how completely 
he has it in his power to make me 
happy or miserable! Who knows? 
perhaps this very afternoon we may 
come across him, and in Baroness 
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Gabelstein’s company he cannot 
well avoid speaking to me.” 

“ Just so, my dear ; I understand 
perfectly,” that lady was saying, 
quite as much in answer to Riki’s 
unspoken thoughts as to her osten- 
sible explanation. “ You are quite 
right to want to see the museum 
again. I hear that Schiffmann has 
rearranged it most beautifully, and 
it well deserves a visit. So, Mali,” 
she continued, turning to the strap- 
ping attendant, “you can go home 
now, and tell the Frau Grafin with 
my compliments that I will myself 
bring back Comtesse Riki in time 
for the afternoon Jause.” 

The matter having been thus 
arranged to the satisfaction of all 
parties, Baroness Gabelstein re- 
sumed the walk in high good- 
humour at having, besides the ex- 
cellent luncheon she had just en- 
joyed, and which for her was to do 
duty for dinner, secured her after- 
noon coffee gratis at Countess Giffin- 
gen’s house. 

Their way led over the Ludwig 
Victor Place, where stands the 
principal coffee-house, Tomaselli, the 
usual lounge of the cavalry officers 
on a rainy day; where, ensconced 
behind yesterday’s papers and puff- 
ing their long Virginia cigars, they 
endeavour to extract some mild di- 
version from the sight of the passers- 
by, and the occasional glimpses 
afforded of too freely displayed feet 
and ankles belonging to some fair 
dripping damsel. 

There were three or four hussars 
seated there just now, and Riki 
from under her drenched umbrella 
could not forbear casting a hopeful 
glance in their direction. In the 
next moment, however, she had 
turned away her head with a short 
quick sigh of disappointment, for 
that glance had sufficed to show 
her that Poldi Wolfsberg was not 
among them. 

Another figure had, however, 
meanwhile risen, and detaching it- 
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self from the group at the coffee- 
house, was making its way towards 
them. It was Colonel Farkas, who, 
having caught sight of Gold Riki, 
had eagerly grasped at this welcome 
opportunity of greeting his idol, 
and who, leaving his cup of café 
noir untasted, was hurrying after 
the party as fast as his heavy-cloth 
mantle and cumbersome cavalry 
sword would permit of. 

The noise made by the clanking 
spurs ringing over the pavement 
caused the Baroness to stop again 
and welcome this new addition to 
their party. 

‘We are just on our way to the 
museum, Colonel,” she explained. 
‘Perhaps you would care to come 
with us?” 

The Colonel, requiring no second 
invitation, promptly expressed the 
most enthusiastic interest on the 
subject of museums in general and 
of the Salzburg museum in par- 
ticular. 

“T was just thinking of going 
there this very afternoon,” he con- 
cluded mendaciously, blushing like 
a schoolboy of sixteen, “ only — 
only I did not know the way.” 

Colonel Farkas was a small stout 
man, aged about forty-six, on whom 
nature, perhaps by way of compen- 
sation for the premature baldness 
by which cavalry soldiers are so 
often afflicted, had bestowed a 
luxuriant supply of hair upon other 
more unusual parts of the person. 
Thus the full dark beard slightly 
mixed with grey, covering both 
jaws and chin, and rising up to 
meet the long sweeping moustache, 
was dense and close-grown as the 
coat of a water-spaniel; and his 
hands and wrists, whenever seen 
divested of the white military 
gloves which he mostly wore, were 
dark and hairy almost as a gorilla’s 
paw. Heavy bristling brows over- 
shadowed his eyes, and gave to his 
face when in repose a singularly 
stern and almost forbidding expres- 
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sion ; and even the ears, which, like 
the rest of his complexion, had 
been tanned by long years of ex- 
posure to wind and weather to a 
uniform tint of deep red bronze, 
were likewise adorned by occasional 
hairy tufts nestling within the ear- 
curves like the undergrowth of weeds 
in the furrows of a stubble-field 
which have escaped the reaper’s 
sickle. But the eyes which looked 
out from under those heavy brows 
were steady and remarkably open in 
expression, and there was in his 
whole mien and gait a certain digni- 
fied self-reliance and innate author- 
ity, which effectually counteracted 
any sense of absurdity which might 
otherwise have been conveyed by 
his physical peculiarities. 

They had now turned into the 
narrow Getreide Gasse, and Riki, 
leading the way with her swarthy 
admirer, was listening rather lan- 
guidly to his ponderous conversa- 
tion, when of a sudden her heart 
gave a great leap of joy at sight of 
a figure on the opposite side of the 
street. Poldi Wolfsberg, with the 
collar of his military cloak drawn 
up high above the ears, and a par- 
cel of papers under his arm, was 
advancing in their direction, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the 
left, and walking with a certain 
appearance of haste. Would he 
go by this time as well without a 
word of greeting? she asked herself 
anxiously. 

Such apparently had been Baron 
Wolfsberg’s original intention, and 
he was about to pass on with only 
a brief salute, when the sight of his 
colonel walking alongside of Com- 
tesse Riki, and almost screened from 
view by her large umbrella, caused 
him to change his mind abruptly. 
In the next moment he had crossed 
the street. 

“T was just on my way to you, 
Colonel,” he said, accosting that 
officer and pointing to the papers 
he carried under his arm. “The 
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midday post brought me an urgent 
letter from my cousin Leo along 
with these papers, regarding his 
admittance into the Teutonic Order. 
The application will require to be 
signed and countersigned by the 
regiment before it can be formally 
presented at headquarters.” 

The Colonel, thus interrupted at 
the very outset of conversation 
with the object of his admiration, 
turned round in some annoyance. 

“Bring the papers with you to 
Rapport to-morrow morning,” he 
replied shortly, glancing with 
marked disfavour at his handsome 
young adjutant. ‘‘ You know that 
I do not transact regimental busi- 
ness in the afternoon.” 

“Excuse me, Herr Oberst,” 
pleaded the young man, “ but this 
is a case of special urgency, Leo 
writes. There are so many applica- 
tions for the place in question that 
a day or two may make all the 
difference of success or of failure. 
If these papers are signed this after- 
noon they can be in Vienna by to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Very well,” conceded the Colonel 
half grudgingly, “‘ you can drop the 
papers at my room in passing, and 
call again at five o’clock. I shall 
be at home by that time.” 

He had already made a move- 
ment as though to pass on, but his 
desire to get rid of the young man 
was so evident as to arouse within 
the latter that innate spirit of 
rivalry which slumbers in each 
male breast wherever a woman is 
concerned. A minute ago he had 
been telling himself that his only 
course henceforth as a man of hon- 
our was to avoid Comtesse Riki so 
far as lay in his power; yet now 
that he found himself standing 
between her and another man who 
was professedly her admirer, this 
did not seem so easy as it had been 
in theory. Moreover, the day was 
wet and gloomy, and the prospect 
of any diversion, be it never so 
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slight, was to him as welcome as 
bread to a hungry man; so that 
when Riki Giffingen, who up to this 
moment had stood a little apart on 
the sloppy pavement, with eloquent 
eyes but silent lips, now unclosed 
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them to say in a timid pleading 
tone of voice, “ Will you not come 
with us, Baron Wolfsberg, if you 
have nothing better to do?” his 
assent was an almost foregone 
conclusion. 


CHAPTER XII.—PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


To average mortals who can lay 
no claim to scientific knowledge or 
profound erudition, a visit to a 
museum is mostly fraught with 
weariness unspeakable, to mind and 
body. It is a species of civilised 
penance, a sort of homage due to 
science which each of us is called 
upon to render from time to time, 
and as a mendacious external pro- 
test against the genuine internal 
frivolity which each of us would 
gladly mask from the eyes of our 
fellow-creatures. We feel it to be 
incumbent on us on certain given 
occasions to feign an absorbing in- 
terest in the night-caps and boot- 
jacks employed by our ancestors, 
or in the cooking utensils of long- 
vanished nations ; while in reality, 
if we would only be candid with 
ourselves, it is a matter of pro- 
foundest indifference to us whether 
our forefathers in the middle ages 
possessed either boots, or boot-jacks 
wherewith to pull them off, or if 
the ancient Etruscans prepared their 
food within stone or iron vessels. 
We are not all born archeologists 
whose hearts leap up at sight of 
a rusty kitchen-spit or a broken 
candlestick ; and, humiliating as it 
is to confess, there are yet many 
of us who can gaze absolutely un- 
moved upon the most complete as- 
sortment of lachrymaries or funeral 
urns. 

Our pitiful lack of imagination 
is no doubt to blame for this callous 
indifference on a subject so replete 
with interest ; our dormant fancy 
fails to supply any vivifying link 
VOL. CLVII.—NO. DCCCCLII. 


between the dead piece of stone or 
iron we see before us, and an actual 
living past when the men or women 
to whom it once belonged thought 
and spoke, laughed or wept, as we 
are doing to-day. Dull-eyed we gaze 
on a funeral urn numbered 524, and 
no picture rises up before us of a 
fair young Roman widow, attired in 
flowing peplum and jewelled ces- 
tus, following to their last resting- 
place the mortal remains of her 
hero. The long rows of barbed 
arrows enclosed within glass cases 
suggest to us no thoughts of the 
deadly wounds they have inflicted ; 
no dark fiery eyes seem to peep out 
at us from the closed visor of yonder 
steel helmet ; and even scores upon 
scores of ancient harps and spinnets 
are incapable of conveying to our 
ear the faintest echo of the music 
of bygone days. Bewildered by the 
amount of curiosities we are called 
upon to admire, and stupefied by 
the scientific pedantry of all the 
arrangements, we wander apatheti- 
cally through rooms and galleries, 
glancing at our watches surrepti- 
tiously, secretly wishing that the 
ordeal were at an end, but not 
daring to curtail it for very shame, 
lest we should be debased in the 
opinion of our companions. 

The deceased director of the 
Salzburg Museum, a Swiss painter 
of the name of Schiffmann, must 
surely have been endowed with 
extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature, for of the many such col- 
lections which it has been our mis- 
fortune to be obliged to view, this 
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one alone had the gift of rousing 
our dormant imagination, and of 
appealing to our dullard intellect 
in clear comprehensive fashion. 
Disdaining the conventional ped- 
antry of his many predecessors, 
Herr Schiffmann has given us here 
a series of little pictures of old 
German interiors which, combining 
archeological accuracy with true 
artistic feeling, serve better to 
make us realise the life of other 
days than pages of printed descrip- 
tion. Thus we are first shown into 
the medieval hunting-chamber of a 
German knight, where everything 
breathes the very spirit of chivalry 
and chase: cunningly wrought fire- 
locks of obsolete shape and make 
hang grouped upon the wainscoted 
walls, along with silver-hilted cut- 
lasses and quaintly inlaid ivory 
powder-flasks, while huge branch- 
ing antlers of elk or stag peep out 
at us from shady corners; and as 
we gaze around us upon these 
tokens of a vanished period, the 
room seems to grow alive with the 
phantom figures of a Sintram or a 
Siegfried, while outside the crisp 
autumn air is reverberating with 
the deep-toned bay of large 
mottled hounds, and the joyous 
fanfare of a hunting-horn. Other 
chambers suggest to us the presence 
of stately German dames whose 
deft fingers have wrought the 
curious embroideries which adorn 
table-covers and pillow-slips, or of 
rosy-cheeked maidens with tresses 
as fair as the flax they are spin- 
ning, plying the distaff under the 
eye of their vigilant mistress. 
Here, near the large four-poster 
canopy bed, stands a carved ebony 
cradle complete in every detail, and 
which seems to have been pre- 
pared but now to receive a quaintly 
swaddled new-born infant; while 
yonder we stray into a spacious 
kitchen whose blue-tiled stove and 
burnished copper vessels arouse ap- 
petising visions of spiced boar’s 


head and roasted peacock to be 
presently served in the adjoining 
dining-room, on whose massive 
sideboard stand ranged old faience 
plates and dishes beside huge pew- 
ter flagons inscribed with curious 
rhymes and mottoes. 

Phemie Dalrymple, who had 
hitherto been shown few sights 
of any kind, and for whom every- 
thing she saw had the attraction of 
novelty, often lingered behind the 
others in order more closely to 
examine some unfamiliar object, 
some quaint piece of carving or 
pottery, that had struck her eye. 
One corner in particular appealed 
to her fancy ; and once, while the 
rest of the party were congregated 
in the medieval kitchen laughing 
and joking over the clumsy shapes 
of the pots and pans, she stole back 
again unobserved in order to have 
a second look at the place. 

It was a little bow window, 
which, raised by a single step 
above the level of the rest of the 
room, formed a deep niche in the 
wall. The whole furniture of 
this little nook consisted of a 
high-backed tapestry chair and a 
spinning- wheel, on whose distaff 
the dangling piece of flaxen thread 
was apparently waiting to be taken 
up again by fingers that had long 
since turned to dust. The small 
octagonal glass panes set in the 
casement served to enhance the 
illusion of the scene by excluding 
all view from without; while over- 
head, from a cross-beam in the 
ceiling, there dangled an eccentric 
chandelier—the weird figure of a 
witch, whose body resolved itself 
into a fish’s tail, while in her out- 
stretched arms she held aloft the 
counterfeits of flaming torches which 
fulfilled the mission of candlesticks. 

Finding herself here alone and 
undisturbed —for there were no 
other visitors to the museum that 
afternoon — Phemie ascended the 
step and sat down on the tapes- 
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tried chair. She had never seen a 
real spinning-wheel before, for in 
the cottages about Laird’s Hill which 
she had occasionally visited, the 
modern sewing-machine was already 
beginning to assert its supremacy 
over more obsolete forms of the 
workwoman’s craft. The tempta- 
tion to try her fingers upon this 
fascinating implement was too great 
to be resisted ; so hastily removing 
her hat and gloves, Phemie drew 
the spinning- wheel towards her, 
and as she did so all sorts of fan- 
tastically coloured thoughts began 
to flit through her brain. Which 
had been the last hands that had 
set this wheel in motion? she 
wondered, when with some little 
difficulty she had at last succeeded 
in getting the wheel to turn. Some 
German maiden, presumably called 
Elfrida or Hildegarde, who had 
lived in a room just like this one, 
and who had been loved by some 
stalwart knight like those whose 
portraits hung on the wall. What 
had been her fate? she mused on. 
Had she been a happy bride—a 
blissful wife and mother? or else 
had her life been as beset with 
difficulties and obstacles as the 
knotted uneven thread which, de- 
spite Phemie’s utmost efforts, was 
all she could succeed in producing ? 
Perhaps Elfrida’s—for by this time 
the imaginary German damsel had 
already assumed a distinct per- 
sonality in Phemie’s brain — per- 
haps Elfrida’s lover had been a 
knight who had gone to the Cru- 
sades, and had there learnt to for- 
get his poor sweetheart for some 
dark-eyed Turkish maiden like 
Zulema in Sir Walter Scott’s 
ballad of the “ Fire King”; while 
meanwhile poor Elfrida was sitting 
at home spinning away from morn- 
ing to night at the thread for her 
bridal clothes, gazing out of the 
latticed casement with sad longing 
eyes in hopes of spying on the 
horizon the figure of her recreant 
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lover — waiting, ever waiting, for 
something that never came. Then 
one day, perhaps, when hope was 
long since dead, poor Elfrida’s 
wasted form would be found cold 
and stiff by the window, with her 
lifeless fingers still holding the 
piece of thread that had broken off 
simultaneously with her life. It 
was Phemie’s own unskilled fingers 
that had given this last turn to her 
day-dream by snapping in twain 
the thin flaxen filament; and as 
she now repaired the damage and 
began to spin again, a new train of 
thought accompanied the revolving 
wheel. No, Elfrida must not die: 
that would be too sad a termination 
of the story. Her lover would 
come back to her from the wars, 
faithful and true, and covered with 
glory. He would appear before 
her some day quite unexpectedly, 
and would clasp her in his mailed 
arms, and tell her that those reports 
of his faithlessness had been false. 
What would he be like? she won- 
dered. Would he resemble any of 
those grim old knights whose por- 
traits hung on the walls? She 
passed them all successively in re- 
view, but none of them seemed 
precisely to hit off her precon- 
ceived notion of what the fair 
Elfrida’s lover should have re- 
sembled ; and groping about for a 
suitable figure, some trick of fancy 
suddenly conjured up the features 
of Mr Hamilton before her mental 
vision. 

“Oh no—not he!” she ex- 
claimed half aloud, startled out of 
her dream on realising the direction 
her thoughts had taken unawares, 
while a flood of guilty colour spread 
over cheek and brow, just as 
though she had been secretly iden- 
tifying herself with the fictitious 
German maiden whose story she 
was weaving. “ Not at all like Mr 
Hamilton, of course,” she repeated 
to herself more composedly, as she 
resumed her spinning, “for he is 
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not a German. Elfrida’s lover 
must have blue eyes and fair hair, 
and be slim and graceful—like— 
like Baron Wolfsberg, for instance, 
—only he doesn’t quite look the 
right thing either, for he is always 
laughing and joking, and never 
seems to be serious for a moment. 
I wonder if he will marry Comtesse 
Riki, and if they will be happy ? 
She seems to love him very much. 
I can see it in her face, for when- 
ever she looks at him her eyes light 
up like a pair of forget-me-nots on 
fire. I wonder what she can see 
in him to be so much in love? He 
is very handsome, to be sure ; but 
that would not be sufficient for me. 
A man must be something more 
than merely handsome.” 

Meanwhile Phemie’s absence was 
beginning to be remarked by the 
rest of the party. 

‘‘ Where can she have strayed to, 
I wonder?” said Baroness Gabel- 
stein, looking at her watch, and 
calculating that she would just 
have time to reconduct Phemie 
and Chrissy to the hotel of the 
Golden Ship before the afternoon 
coffee would be served at Countess 
Giffingen’s. ‘ We must make haste, 
for we have still the hall of armoury 
to inspect.” 

“Phemie is so terribly absent- 
minded,” explained Chrissy, apolo- 
getically, “that she has probably 
forgotten all about our existence, 
and has gone off into one of her 
usual day-dreams. She will some- 
times sit for hours and hours in 
broad daylight, with her eyes fixed 
upon vacancy, and fancying all 
sorts of ridiculous things that never 
come into other people’s heads. I 
should not wonder if she had got 
into one of those large inlaid oak 
chests, like the girl in the ‘ Mistle- 
toe Bough,’ just to see what it felt 
like.” 

“Dear me!” said Riki Giffingen, 
with a well-assumed appearance 
of concern, and perceiving here a 


favourable opportunity of continu- 
ing the ¢éte-d-téte conversation into 
which she had skilfully contrived 
to draw Baron Wolfsberg, much to 
the Colonel’s annoyance, who, find- 
ing himself thus relegated to the 
unenviable position of Baroness 
Gabelstein’s companion, was re- 
garding a row of old German sauce- 
pans with as heavy a frown as 
though they had been as many ill- 
disciplined recruits. ‘You don’t 
say so! Why, then, we must look 
for her directly, in case she has 
been beguiled into any such pitfall. 
Come, Baron Wolfsberg, you must 
help me to raise the lid of every 
one of those heavy coffers till we 
find the vanished princess.” 

“Or perhaps she has gone to 
sleep, like Dornréschen in the fairy 
tale,” suggested Baron Wolfsberg, 
as he followed Riki into the next 
apartment. ‘The little Engliand- 
erin never looks more than half- 
awake at any rate, and we shall 
probably find her reposing on one of 
those old embroidered couches with 
her limbs bound fast by spider- 
webs and the dust of a hundred 
years settled round her.” 

“In which case you might pos- 
sibly care to act the part of the 
fairy prince in awakening her,” 
suggested Riki, coquettishly, as she 
glanced up at her companion. 

They were bending together over 
a carved oak-chest, whose lid Poldi 
Wolfsberg was cautiously raising 
with a look of mock terror on his 
face, just as though he expected to 
see a young dragon, or at the very 
least a boa-constrictor, issue from 
within. Their heads happened to 
be in very close proximity at this 
moment, and as Riki—accidentally 
perhaps—put up her hand to assist 
in steadying the heavy lid, her 
fingers came in contact with those 
of the young man. 

** You know quite well that there 
is only one person whom I would 
care to waken in that fashion,” he 
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murmured very low into her ear; 
and then in the next moment, he 
hardly knew how, for it seemed to 
have come without any premedita- 
tion on his part, their lips had met, 
and having once met, were in no 
great haste to part again. 

It was the man who first re- 
covered his presence of mind suffi- 
ciently to cast an anxious—almost 
a scared—glance round the room, 
to see whether any indiscreet eye 
had been witness of the little 
episode ; for Riki, whose heart was 
throbbing with a blissful conscious- 
ness of victory, was still lost to all 
prudential considerations. 

** Good gracious !” now whispered 
Poldi Wolfsberg in accents of seri- 
ous alarm, “we are not alone. I 
wonder if she has seen us?” 

Following the direction of his 
glance, Riki looked up and saw 
“die kleine Englinderin,” as Poldi 
half contemptuously had been call- 
ing her just now, sitting at the 
spinning-wheel, her delicate figure 
clearly defined against the latticed 
window, and framed in becomingly 
by the rich brown hue of the sur- 
rounding beams. Her head was 
turned towards them, but the clear 
hazel eyes that were fixed so im- 
movably in their direction looked 
blank and unseeing. 

Poldi Wolfsberg now let fall the 
lid of the heavy coffer with a loud 
thud, which caused Phemie to start 
to her feet, confusedly asking her- 
self where the dream had ended 
and the reality begun. 

“Gretchen at the _ spinning- 
wheel!” exclaimed Poldi, advancing 
to meet her, and gladly grasping at 
the diversion thus suggested ; for 
when you have just been accident- 
ally beguiled into surreptitiously 
kissing a young lady whom you do 
not intend to marry, what to do 
next becomes a matter for the very 
nicest consideration. 

“‘I—I was only trying to make 
the wheel go,” stammered Phemie, 
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hastily resuming her hat and gloves, 
and feeling far more confused and 
embarrassed by what she had seen 
or fancied than the principal actors 
in the drama, “ but I cannot manage 
it rightly. See how broken and 
uneven my thread has got!” 

“It is my opinion that all young 
ladies should be made to learn 
spinning,” said Poldi, looking at 
Phemie more attentively than he 
had hitherto done. ‘You have no 
notion what a tremendously becom- 
ing occupation it is. You looked 
just now as if you belonged to the 
museum, and had always been 
intended by nature to live in an 
old-fashioned German Erker-cham- 
ber. It is exactly the frame that 
suits you.” 

Phemie, who had but imperfectly 
understood the words, coloured up 
nevertheless under the manifest 
compliment, which was more dis- 
tinctly conveyed by tone and glance 
than by language; but Riki, con- 
scious of a slight jarring note which 
had already crept into her new- 
found happiness, now hastily put 
in with a rather artificial laugh— 

‘“‘ What a dreadful notion, Baron 
Wolfsberg! Fancy sitting all one’s 
life on one of those uncomfortable 
high-backed chairs! It makes 
one’s back positively ache merely 
to think of it! Come, let us join 
the others. It is nearly time for 
Jause, and good Baroness Gabel- 
stein will of course be getting into 
a fidget for fear of missing her cup 
of coffee.” 

They found the rest of the party 
waiting for them in the large 
vaulted hall, hung round with arms 
of all descriptions—curiously shaped 
Turkish scimitars and ponderous 
battleaxes, obsolete matchlocks, 
rusty halberds, and__ suchlike. 
Colonel Farkas had just taken 
down a formidable - looking glaive 
from the wall, and was testing the 
sharpness of its blade with the air 
of a connoisseur. 
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“This is the old executioner’s 
sword,” he explained to the others, 
with somewhat pompous pedantry. 
“ The last occasion on which it was 
used was in 1817, as the catalogue 
informs us.” 

‘A real executioner’s sword!” 
exclaimed Chrissy, eagerly, putting 
up her hand to touch the steel. 
“Oh, how interesting! Just look, 
Phemie; isn’t it too delightfully 
horrible ?” 

‘“‘There are some words engraved 
on the blade,” said Phemie, drawing 
nearer. 


‘** Wer findet eh’s verloren wird, 
Und kauft eh’s feil wird, 
Der stirbt eh er kranck wird,” 


read Baroness Gabelstein aloud. 

“ And what does that mean ?” 

“* He that finds what is not lost, 
and buys what is not sold, shall die 
without being ill,’” translated Riki 
Giffingen. 

“What a pity it is that Herr 
Schiffmann has not had the inspir- 
ation to arrange this room in the 
same realistic fashion as the other 
apartments,” said Baron Wolfsberg, 
reflectively. “There would have 
been a splendid field here for artis- 
tic composition. Only fancy what 
an effective scene it would have 
made if, for instance, a gory block 
had been placed in the centre of 
the room, and the victim’s head, 
freshly detached from the trunk, 
were to be seen gracefully reposing 
in the sawdust alongside.” 

The ladies all protested in horror ; 
but Colonel Farkas, apparently rel- 
ishing the suggestion, took up the 
idea with a sort of grim humour. 

“T am willing to play the part 
of executioner if you can produce 
a victim,” he said, wielding the 
heavy blade with one arm as easily 
as though he had been handling a 
light paper-cutter. 

“ Here I am at your service, Herr 
Oberst,” said Poldi, stepping for- 
ward readily, and looking round at 
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the audience with a bewitching ex- 
pression of mock resignation in his 
laughing blue eyes. “ But if Iam 
to be executed, you must first invent 
a crime for me, or I cannot else feel 
properly penetrated with my réle of 
penitent sinner.” 

“We leave the choice of crimes 
to your own fertile imagination,” 
said Baroness Gabelstein, magnani- 
mously. ‘You have the whole ten 
commandments to choose from ; only 
be quick about it, and make up 
your mind rapidly as to whether 
it be your neighbour’s ass or ox, his 
house or his wife, that you have 
appropriated.” 

“His wife, then!’ exclaimed 
Poldi, dropping gracefully on one 
knee before his impromptu execu- 
tioner. “If I am to part with my 
life, let it be for the sake of a lady, 
by all means.” 

Every one laughed while Colonel 
Farkas, swinging the heavy weapon 
aloft, executed a series of flourishes 
in the air, perilously near to the 
pretended victim’s head, with truly 
ghastly dexterity ; but Riki Gif- 
fingen turned suddenly very pale, 
and clutched hold of a neighbour- 
ing pillar as though to keep herself 
from falling. Somehow this vision 
of her lover’s head in such close 
proximity to the awful blade was 
too realistic for her taste, and Col- 
onel Farkas, with his heavy brows 
drawn together in a portentous 
frown, and a concentrated expres- 
sion of cruel determination on his 
dark and hairy face, might well 
have stood model for a medieval 
executioner. 

If Poldi Wolfsberg had chanced 
to glance in her direction, he might 
at that moment have realised that 
what was play to him was no less 
than death to her ; but, all-absorbed 
in the part he was acting, he saw 
nothing, and Phemie Dalrymple 
alone, who required no such further 
enlightenment, had happened to 
notice Comtesse Riki’s emotion. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE EDGE OF THE WHIRLPOOL. 


A few days after that visit to the say that his pleasure it is you 


museum the three Dalrymples were 
thrown into a considerable flutter 
by a startling suggestion made to 
them by Baroness Gabelstein, who 
had as usual dropped in obligingly 
to luncheon, just in order to see, as 
she expressed herself, whether the 
Paprika Huhn which she had sug- 
gested as a suitable luncheon-dish 
was rightly prepared, and if the 
second course of Salzburger Nokerl 
were not over-sweet to suit an 
English palate. 

The proposition with which she 
had arrived primed on this occasion, 
as a sort of equivalent for her share 
in the meal, and which effectually 
banished Phemie’s appetite by its 
audacity, was in fact nothing more 
nor less than a query as to whether 
Mr Dalrymple, along with his eldest 
daughter, would be inclined to 
attend the Archduke’s garden-party 
on the following Thursday. 

“ But I have not even been pre- 
sented to his Imperial Highness, so 
how on earth does he happen to 
wish to invite me?” exclaimed Mr 
Dalrymple, regarding the lady with 
blank stupefaction. 

“And I have never been to a 
party in my life!” protested 
Phemie, who, on realising that 
Baroness Gabelstein was indeed 
speaking in sober earnest, had 
promptly laid down her knife and 
fork, and pushed away her plateful 
of Paprika Huhn untasted. 

“Oh, that is nothing,” said Bar- 
oness Gabelstein, airily. ‘Only 
leave me to manage, and I will 
arrange everything for you. Of 
course the Archduke does not know 
of your existence at the present 
moment, but the day after to- 
morrow he will graciously desire 
to receive you en audience, and 
before Thursday next there shall 
come a printed invitation-card to 





‘should with your daughter the gar- 
den-party attend.” 

These garden-parties at Kles- 
heim, the summer residence of his 
Imperial Highness, were one of the 
principal features of Salzburg society 
at the time of which I write, and 
usually took place on alternate 
Thursdays throughout the summer 
season. To these receptions, which 
in fine weather were held in the 
Klesheim gardens, but on rainy 
days inside the castle, the Salzburg 
habitués used to receive a general 
invitation, including the whole 
series of entertainments; but like- 
wise passing travellers who were 
staying at Salzburg on a flying 
visit had sometimes a chance of 
enjoying the Archduke’s hospitality, 
if they were lucky enough to claim 
acquaintance with any member of 
his little Court. 

Baroness Gabelstein now went 
on to explain that a grand charity 
concert was to be held at the Cur- 
salon next day, at which, as she 
happened to be informed, Count 
Schimpffen, the Archduke’s cham- 
berlain, was to be present along 
with his wife and daughter. Noth- 
ing, therefore, could be simpler 
and more appropriate than for Mr 
Dalrymple to take tickets for him- 
self and his girls, and during some 
pause in the music it would be 
quite easy to effect his introduction 
to Count and Countess Schimpffen 
through some competent mutual 
acquaintance. The audience with 
the Archduke would therefore fol- 
low as a natural sequence of the 
concert, and the invitation to the 
garden-party would be the crown- 
ing link in the chain of events, 

Mr Dalrymple, having once re- 
covered from the first stupefaction 
into which Baroness Gabelstein’s 
suggestion had thrown him, felt, 
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strange to say, decidedly fascinated 
by the idea. To be sure, the pros- 
pect of an audience with an Im- 
perial Highness, who might possi- 
bly insist on speaking French to 
him, was rather appalling; but then, 
again, the chance of an invitation 
to an Austrian Archducal party was 
not a thing likely to come in his 
way a second time in life, and it 
might be a pity to refuse. How 
he wished Lady Lauriston were 
here to advise him what to do! 
What would she say? he won- 
dered ; and then suddenly he re- 
collected her once having said to 
him, when the journey to Bavaria 
had first been proposed, that to 
have been abroad was a great ad- 
vantage to a girl, as it gave her 
something to talk about when she 
went into society. Why, if only 
looked upon in that light, what 
more brilliant topic of conversation 
could be found for any girl than 
the description of an Archducal 
party at which she had had the 
honour to assist? Yes, decidedly 
he would be a fool to refuse to take 
advantage of Baroness Gabelstein’s 
obliging proposition. 

“But I have never been to a 
real party before,” said Phemie, 
reverting to her original objection 
to the scheme, and looking seri- 
ously dismayed as she saw that her 
father was on the point of signify- 
ing his consent. ‘I have not been 
to a single party yet in my life.” 

* But you nearly went to the yeo- 
manry ball,” said Chrissy, sagely, 
“and of course you will have to go 
to your first party some time or 
other, seeing that you cannot well 
begin by your second one. If it 
had not been for that stupid attack 
of measles, you would have been a 
come-out young lady nearly two 
months ago.” 

“ But to go to a real live Arch- 
duke makes it seem so much worse ! 
I should not at all know what to 
say or do.” 


“You will nothing need to do 
but to look sweet and pretty as 
you are looking just now, and to 
make your finest reverence to his 
Imperial Highness when you are 
to him presented. They are rather 
short of young ladies this time, as 
Countess Schimpffen was telling 
me, for they expect a good many 
officers to come from Linz and 
other places, as this is to be the 
last garden-party at Klesheim this 
season, so any pretty demoiselle 
will be welcomed gladly,” said 
Baroness Gabelstein, reassuringly, 
as she drew on her gloves and 
prepared to sally forth and secure 
the concert tickets that were to 
pave the way to the Klesheim 
party. “I shall just drop in again 
this evening about your dinner- 
hour, the tickets to give over and 
my poor advice to offer about Mees 
Fimi’s toilet for next Thursday.” 

Everything took place exactly 
as had been predicted by the ener- 
getic Baroness, except that, to Mr 
Dalrymple’s considerable relief, he 
contrived to evade the dreaded 
ordeal of a previous personal 
presentation to the Archduke, 
—for as his Imperial Highness 
happened to be absent from Salz- 
burg during the week that pre- 
ceded the party, it had on this 
occasion sufficed, for the require- 
ments of etiquette, simply for the 
gentleman to drive out to Klesheim 
one forenoon and there inscribe his 
name in the visitors’ register kept 
at the castle lodge. 

‘Now you are in for it with a 
vengeance !” said Chrissy, as two 
days later a printed invitation-card 
for Monsieur Dalrymple et Made- 
moiselle sa fille was delivered at 
the Hotel Schiff by a servant in 
the Archducal livery. 

“Chrissy, this is terrible,” said 
Phemie, regarding the large square 
card with an expression of con- 
centrated despair on her counte- 
nance. “ Of course there is no pos- 
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sibility of escape now; but why 
did we ever come here at all? 
Why did papa ever make that 
sketch of the Obersee? But for 
that he would never have met 
Baroness Gabelstein again, and all 
this would not have happened. 
It feels just as if I had got 
into a whirlpool, and were being 
dragged by the current I know 
not where.” 

“Tt always feels like that,” re- 
turned Chrissy, with an old-fashioned 
shake of the head. ‘ When one 
begins a thing, one never knows 
how it will end.” 

*T almost wish we had gone to 
the Rhine instead of to Berchtes- 
gaden. There are no archdukes at 
the Rhine.” 

“How do you know that you 
might not have come across worse 
things than archdukes at the Rhine? 
Robbers or cut-throats perhaps, or 
else something else might have 
happened. Perhaps you would 
have taken smallpox for a change, 
or else papa might have broken 
his leg: you never can tell what 
misfortunes you have escaped by 
coming here.” 

“Tt is quite misfortune enough 
to have to go to this party, where 
I shall not know a soul except 
Baroness Gabelstein and the Gif- 
fingens,” sighed Phemie. 

* And Baron Wolfsberg.” 

“And Baron Wolfsberg, of 
course,” said Phemie, indifferently ; 
“but then he hardly counts, you 
see, for he doesn’t speak English or 
French, and I have not yet screwed 
up my courage to speak to him in 
German, though I can understand 
him pretty well. And then, what 
on earth shall I talk about to all 
these people? and who knows 
whether my dress will be right?” 

* How lucky it is, to be sure, that 
Russell had the inspiration to bring 
your ball dress: none of your other 
muslins would have been fresh 
enough for wearing. Let us have 
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another look at it, Phemie, and see 
if it requires any alteration.” 

The white crape dress was accord- 
ingly produced, and submitted to a 
critical revision on the part of both 
sisters, assisted by Baroness Gabel- 
stein, who decided that, with merely 
the addition of a white lace fichu 
and sleeves to match, it would be 
the very thing,—for the invitation 
being for half-past four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the ladies were, of 
course, expected to appear in high 
dress, 

“And those lovely chdtaigne 
flowers!” exclaimed the Baroness, 
pouncing upon the hat-box contain- 
ing the red horse-chestnut blossoms, 
and dragging one of the sprigs to 
the light of day. ‘‘ Why, there are 
just of them sufficient a hat to gar- 
nish @ la Flora, as they wear them 
in Vienna just now. Stay a little, 
and I will you show how fine it 
looks,” and taking up Phemie’s 
straw hat that was lying on the 
bed, she proceeded to arrange the 
flowers into a sort of large loose gar- 
land round the brim. 

There were only five horse-chest- 
nut sprigs contained in the hat-box, 
and when they had all been placed 
on the white straw hat, there still 
remained a little space where a sixth 
spray might advantageously have 
been placed. 

“What pity!” exclaimed the 
Baroness, holding up her construc- 
tion to be admired, — “‘ what pity 
that you not one more flower 
have got, just to complete the 
garland !” 

“But there must be another 
flower somewhere,” said Phemie, 
diving her hand into the box, “ for 
I remember quite well that there 
were six sprays charged for in the 
bill.” 

“So there were,” said Chrissy ; 
“but, dear me, did I never tell you 
that you dropped one of them on 
the staircase when you ran away in 
such ahurry? It was the day when 
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you were first taken ill, don’t you 
know? just as Archie Lauriston 
and Mr Hamilton had arrived to 
luncheon.” 

* Yes, I remember—at least I re- 
member running away when I saw 
the visitors, but I didn’t know that 
I had dropped a flower. It has not 
been crushed, I hope? Did no— 
one pick it up?” 

“Yes, some one picked it up.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, if it was picked up 
it isn’t lost,” said Phemie. ‘Where 
did you put it? and why wasn’t 
it packed along with the other 
flowers ?” 

“Some one picked it up,” said 
Chrissy, mysteriously ; ‘ but then, 
you see, he didn’t give it back.” 

“He? Who?” 

“Mr Hamilton.” 


“Mr Hamilton picked up my 
flower ?” 

‘*‘ Yes, and he refused to give it 
back to me when I asked him.. He 
said that he would yield it up to no 
one but yourself.” 

“And you allowed him to take 
it away with him ?—to steal my 
flower ?” 

“How could I prevent it? I 
couldn’t exactly wrestle with him 
for it, you know. He meant to 
restore it to you at the Yeomanry 
ball, and said that he intended to 
keep it till then as a pledge of the 
three round- dances you had pro- 
mised to give him.” 

‘He took a most unwarrantable 
liberty,” said Phemie, turning away 
to hide the blush which she could 
not entirely suppress. 


CHAPTER XIV.—DAMENWAHL. 


The capricious nature of the 
Salzburg climate was apt to cause 
a veil of gentle uncertainty, some- 
what trying to those concerned, 
ever to hover about the Klesheim 
receptions, for as the ladies invited 
were given to understand that in 
fine weather they were to appear at 
five o’clock in demie toilette, where- 
as in case of rain they would not be 
expected till half-past eight in ball 
dress, it sometimes became a matter 
for the nicest discrimination to 
decide whether an afternoon upon 
which there had been only two 
showers and one thunderstorm was 
to be ranked as fine or the reverse. 

On the particular day in question 
upon which it was decreed that 
Phemie was to make her formal 
entry into the world, the weather 
had been more than usually er- 
ratic and unaccountable. As there 
had been a slight half-hearted 
attempt at thunder in the night, 
succeeded by a showery morning, 
Russell had been ordered to unpick 
the white lace sleeves from out 


the crépe body ; but towards three 
o’clock it unexpectedly cleared up 
again, and though there was still a 
heavy bank of clouds to be seen 
brooding over the Untersberg, and 
the air felt close and sultry, yet all 
further danger of rain seemed to be 
over for the day. 

“Everybody is going at five 
o’clock,” said Baroness Gabelstein, 
entering the girls’ room like a 
whirlwind; ‘“‘so make haste, my 
dear, and the sleeves in your dress 
replace. I shall be back again in 
an hour with the carriage to fetch 
you.” 


When Phemie, following closely 
in the wake of her chaperon, walked 
up the broad gravel-path, bordered 
by tall hollyhocks and flaunting 
dahlias, leading to the open space 
where the assembled guests were 
awaiting the Archduke’s appear- 
ance amongst them, it seemed to 
her bewildered brain and_short- 
sighted vision as though thousands 
upon thousands of gaily dressed 
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persons were crowded together here. 
Scarcely arrived on the spot, she 
was presented to various ladies, 
old. and young, and called upon 
to bow or curtsey repeatedly ; but 
everything was swimming before 
her eyes, and for some minutes she 
was absolutely incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between dresses and 
uniforms and the masses of autumn 
flowers whose brilliancy they 
rivalled. Thus the pale pink 
dahlias rocking gently on their 
stalks looked almost like a row of 
fresh young girls nodding a smiling 
welcome to their newly arrived 
companion. Mauve ostrich feathers 
bore a curious resemblance to the 
many purple phloxes of precisely the 
same hue ; it was almost impossible 
to discriminate orange nasturtiums 
or marigolds from the gold em- 
broidery upon numerous uniforms ; 
and once when about to curtsey 
to a particularly majestic - looking 
dowager attired in crimson brocade, 
Phemie checked herself just in 
time on realising that she was 
standing before a plant of dark-red 
hollyhock. 

“The Archduke!” whispered 
Riki Giffingen, giving a warning 
tug to Phemie’s gown ; and then in 
the next moment, scarcely knowing 
what she was about, she had dropped 
a profound curtsey to what seemed 
to be a branch of pale-blue larkspur, 
which, detaching itself from a clump 
at the farther end of the gravel- 
walk, was advancing rapidly towards 
them, bowing suavely to right and 
left. She remembered nothing fur- 
ther but that the blue larkspur had 
come to a standstill just in front of 
her, and she had then heard Coun- 
tess Schimpffen’s voice saying, ‘‘Per- 
mit me to present Mademoiselle 
Dalrymple to your Imperial High- 
ness ;” and as she had looked up in 
bewilderment, the larkspur had re- 
solved itself into a tall slender 
figure, with the high-bred features 
and world-weary look peculiar to 


the Hapsburg family, attired in the 
blue uniform coat of an Austrian 
general. 

The Archduke had said a few 
courteous words to her in French, 
to which she had stammered some 
sort of incoherent answer, and then 
he had passed on, leaving Phemie 
plunged in confusion, and feeling 
as if she had made a complete fool 
of herself. 

As she looked up again, still 
blushing at her previous awkward- 
ness, she met the eyes of Baron 
Wolfsberg, standing a few paces off 
amongst a group of officers, and re- 
garding her—so at least it seemed 
to Phemie—with a certain grave, 
almost scrutinising, attention, very 
different from his usual expression 
of careless gaiety. His look was so 
peculiar that she could not help 
staring back in return, and then 
instinctively she bowed in English 
fashion, forgetting for the moment 
that in Austria it is the gentleman’s 
place to salute the lady first. In- 
stantaneously she recalled her mis- 
take, and then coloured up again 
more deeply than before, as Baron 
Wolfsberg returned the salutation 
in a grave ceremonious fashion, 
almost as if he had failed to rec- 
ognise her. 

“T suppose it is my hat that 
makes me look different,” said 
Phemie to herself; “ but I wonder 
what is the matter with him to-day ? 
I have never seen him look so 
serious before, nor—so—so hand- 
some. Now I think I can under- 
stand what it is that Riki Giffingen 
sees in his face, and how very like 
he is to that picture of St George 
which hangs in the library at Laird’s 
Hill. I wonder that the resem- 
blance did not strike me before.” 

The sun, which had been shoot- 
ing pale fitful gleams across the 
scene, was now suddenly obscured 
by a heavy cloud, and a loud 
thunder - peal close at hand broke 
in upon Phemie’s reflections. In 
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the next minute a few large drops 
of rain came pattering down, strik- 
ing consternation among the wear- 
ers of delicate gossamer fabrics and 
flower-trimmed hats. Instanta- 
neously there was a general sauve 
qui peut in the direction of the 
castle, which was not reached a 
moment too soon, as could be seen 
by the large unsightly blotches 
already disfiguring more than one 
pale pink or lilac gown. 

Coffee and cakes were now handed 
round, while the elders of the party 
settled down to gossip or scandal, 
and the younger ones to flirtation, 
of which there was no lack to-day, 
for almost all the officers from the 
smaller country stations of the cav- 
alry regiment whose staff was quar- 
tered at Salzburg had come in for 
the day, and many there were who 
had travelled even greater distances 
in order to assist at the Archduke’s 
last party. 

Meanwhile the thunderstorm ran 
its course : flash upon flash of forked 
lightning was succeeded by peal 
upon peal of thunder, shaking the 
castle to the very foundations, and 
re-echoing in awful majesty from 
the adjacent mountains. 

To the Salzburg natives such 
storms are a common experience, 
too habitual to excite much genuine 
emotion of any sort, although some 
few ladies endeavoured to make 
capital out of the present situation 
by a graceful and rather transparent 
assumption of nervousness. Thus 
it was considered to be interesting 
and becoming to utter a melodious 
little shriek from time to time, or 
to stop one’s ears with a pretty 
gesture, whenever a flash had been 
particularly vivid or a thunder-peal 
abnormally loud. 

To Phemie, however, who had 
never witnessed any thunderstorm 
whose violence at all resembled this 
one, the experience was novel and 
terrific. She sat quite still in the 
corner of the sofa where chance 


had placed her, with face devoid of 
colour, twining her fingers in and 
out of each other with a convulsive 
gesture, and feeling inclined to cry 
but for the still greater fear of 
attracting attention and appearing 
ridiculous. 

At last the storm abated, the 
lightning-flashes began to get rarer 
and fainter, and the thunder died 
away into a distant grumbling in 
the direction of the mountains ; 
yet the rain continued to pour with 
steady persistence, precluding all 
further prospect of a return to the 
open air. The programme of the 
afternoon was therefore abruptly 
changed, and a band striking up in 
the gallery overhead announced to 
the guests that the garden - party 
was to wind up with an impromptu 
ball. Tables and chairs were re- 
moved as if by magic, hats and 
cloaks were laid aside with all 
possible speed, while each of the 
fair guests endeavoured to infuse 
some touch of additional elegance 
into her costume. All the mammas 
present were bustling about their off- 
spring with fussy solicitude, smooth- 
ing rebellious locks, or adjusting 
loose knots of ribbon in more 
becoming fashion. Phemie alone 
stood a little apart from the others, 
feeling lonely and helpless, and 
wishing with all her heart that she 
was back again in her room at 
the hotel, till Baroness Gabelstein, 
catching sight of her isolated posi- 
tion, came up and assisted her in 
removing the white lace hat, whose 
flowers had already been somewhat 
damaged by the rain, and in settling 
the folds of the transparent fichu 
with fingers as deft as those of a 
trained lady’s-maid. 

‘How you do look pale, my dear!” 
said the Baroness, regarding Phemie 
with a rather dissatisfied expression, 
—for, thus divested of the flower- 
trimmed hat, and without a single 
touch of colour to relieve the dead 
whiteness of her gown, she appeared 
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even slighter and more insignificant 
than she had previously done. 

“Tt is that dreadful thunder,” 
said Phemie, shuddering again at 
the mere recollection. ‘‘ How can 
they all go on talking and laughing 
as if nothing had happened ?” 

The music now struck up one of 
those exquisite valses of Strauss 
which for vivacity and verve stand 
unrivalled in the world, and the 
Archduke leading the way with 
Princess Regenbach, a tall hectic- 
looking brunette, who appeared to 
consist chiefly of black eyes and 
coffee-coloured lace, opened the 
dance. Other couples followed in 
quick succession, and soon the ball 
was in full swing. 

Baron Wolfsberg, at a sign from 
Baroness Gabelstein, now came up 
to Phemie and requested the honour 
of a tour; and as she laid her hand 
upon his arm with a little inward 
trepidation, she noticed that he 
again wore his usual expression of 
careless gaiety, and did not look at 
all like the picture of St George at 
Laird’s Hill. What a very strange 
man he was, to be able to change his 
face like a chameleon, she thought 
to herself confusedly, as she was 
being whirled along by his skilful 
arm. 

Other gentlemen were successive- 
ly introduced to Phemie, and she 
danced again repeatedly, feeling 
grateful to the Austrian system of 
taking single tours, which obviated 
the necessity of much conversation 
between the parties. A few of the 
gentlemen could speak French more 
or less fluently, and for the im- 
promptu cotillon which was rapidly 
organised Phemie found herself en- 
gaged to Prince Regenbach, a some- 
what pompous elderly gentleman, 
who danced in a leisurely dignified 
fashion, and talked English in toler- 
ably correct but somewhat Byronic 
style. 

Phemie had not recovered her 
colour again since the thunderstorm, 


and there was still a scared look in 
her eyes. She danced listlessly and 
apathetically, and altogether did not 
appear to advantage beside her more 
lively and experienced companions. 
The other girls looked at her com- 
passionately or disdainfully, accord- 
ing as they happened to be good- 
natured or the reverse; the dowagers 
put up their eyeglasses and criticised 
her dress or her dancing, while the 
gentlemen merely danced with her 
from a sense of politeness and duty 
to their Imperial host. No, de- 
cidedly ‘‘die kleine Englinderin” 
was not a success, as Baroness 
Gabelstein felt with considerable 
mortification, for she had hoped to 
reap some reflected glory as the 
virtual chaperon of a pretty English 
girl. She felt almost angry with 
Phemie for the disappointment she 
was causing. 

The cotillon was now approach- 
ing its termination, and after the 
usual figures had been gone through, 
a large basket of purple autumn 
crocuses, plucked from the meadows 
round the castle, was brought into 
the room. From this basket each 
gentleman now selected several 
little nosegays, which he hastened 
to offer to those ladies whom he 
desired specially to distinguish by 
his attention. 

Many of the young ladies present 
received so many of these purple 
bunches that they were unable to 
clasp them in both hands, while 
Phemie received only two nosegays 
—one from her partner and one 
from Baron Wolfsberg, the latter of 
whom, she noted with some surprise, 
appeared to avoid Riki Giffingen 
that evening, dancing with her but 
at rare intervals, and dividing his 
attentions with scrupulous imparti- 
ality between the other young ladies 
of the party. 

After the bouquets, a cushion 
stuck over with coloured bows was 
next carried round. These cock- 
ades, adorned with the Archduke’s 
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monogram surmounted by the Im- 
perial crown, were the favours with 
which the ladies were to reward 
those cavaliers from whom they had 
received nosegays. Some of the 
girls took half-a-dozen or even more 
of these cockades from off the 
cushion ; but Phemie, who but im- 
perfectly understood the meaning 
of the figure about to be executed, 
contented herself with a single knot 
of blue ribbon, and would gladly 
have been altogether excused from 
whatever ordeal might be impend- 
ing. 

“ Damenwahl !” shouted the gen- 
tleman who acted as arrangeur, and 
instantaneously the ball-room was 
transformed into a scene of animated 
confusion. Like brilliant butter- 
flies, white, pink, and blue, the 
girls shot to and fro, dispensing 
their favours with arch coquetry 
or playful badinage ; while Phemie, 
who had risen to her feet as she saw 
the other ladies doing, stood hesitat- 
ing with the blue cockade between 
her fingers, uncertain what she was 
expected to do with it. 

Gilda Schimpffen, a good-natured 
brunette of twenty, dressed in a 
rather showy combination of scarlet 
foulard and fluttering black ribbons, 
who happened to be passing that 
way with her hands full of a second 
supply of coloured cockades, paused 
for a moment to exchange a few 
words with the shy-looking English 
girl who seemed to be deriving such 
small enjoyment from the party. 

“You have not yet given away 
all your bows?” she said, address- 
ing Phemie. ‘ Make haste, for the 
valse will soon be coming to an 
end.” 

‘But I don’t know how to do 
it,” replied Phemie, rather help- 
lessly ; “I have never danced a 
cotillon before. What am I to do 
with this piece of ribbon ?” 

** You are to give it to whichever 
of the gentlemen you like best, and 


ask him to dance with you,” re- 
turned Gilda, playfully. 

“T—I am to ask a gentleman 
to dance with me?” said Phemie, 
opening her eyes very wide in 
horror at the idea. 

“ Of course—that is what we are 
all doing, don’t you see?” and at that 
moment catching sight of a tenth 
or a twelfth gentleman to whom 
she owed a favour, Gilda was off 
like a flash of scarlet lightning to 
another part of the ball-room. 

Phemie, peering shortsightedly 
into the crowd of strangers around 
her, in hopes of discovering some 
half- familiar face to whom she 
might offer her blue cockade, sud- 
denly caught sight of Baron Wolfs- 
berg leaning in a doorway at the 
other side of the room, not taking 
part in the dance, but regarding 
the scene with the same expression 
of grave attention which had struck 
her so strangely an hour or two 
previously in the garden. Yes, 
she would give him her blue cock- 
ade and ask him to dance with her, 
thought Phemie, with a feeling akin 
to relief, for she now remembered 
that he had given her one of the 
two purple nosegays which she had 
stuck into the waistband of her 
white dress ; and of all the gentle- 
men with whom she had danced 
that evening, his face was the least 
unfamiliar. 

Mustering, therefore, all her 
courage with a supreme effort, and 
repeating to herself the words of 
the German phrase she had care- 
fully rehearsed for the occasion, 
Phemie crossed the room till she 
had reached the doorway where 
Baron Wolfsberg was standing 
among a group of other hussar 
officers ; and then, holding out the 
knot of blue ribbon for the young 
man’s acceptance, and with her 
clear hazel eyes raised full to his, 
she said to him— 

“Willst Du mit mir tanzen ?” 
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A Hakka Maiden’s Love- Ditty. 


A HAKKA MAIDEN’S LOVE-DITTY. 


Lona, my love, I followed, to the fifth milestone ; 
Followed to the tenth mile, “ Leave me not alone, 
Leave me not lonely, thine am I only,— 

How canst thou sever from me, Long, mine own! ” 


Lone, my love, I followed, to the green grass hill, 

By went one who mocked me, laughing, laughing shrill, 
“ Jack is a lover, the wide world over, 

But here is a Jack that is woo’d by his Jill!” 


Lone, my love, I followed. ‘Neath the city gate 

Kissed his cheek, and pressed his hand, and struggled with my fate ; 
Prayed that the Tdi-fung, swept across the offing, 

Winter-through might keep thee, Long, beside thy mate. 


Lone, my love, I followed. On the bridge of Chau Chu Fu 

The railing shook beneath me, as thy boat passed through ; 
Sadly the river whispereth that never, 

Never shall I see thy face, Long, my love, anew. 





The following is a specimen stanza (the second) of the original :— 


Sung Long, sung tau, tsyang tshau po, 

Lu shong hang nyen, syau ho ho! 
“Chit yu a ko sung lai moi, 

Na ya moi tz sung tshin ko!” 


E. A. Irvine. 


Ka-Y1n-Cuo, 
11th November 1894. 
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THE NAVAL WAR IN THE EAST. 


TuerE is no doubt that very 
early in 1894, if not previously, 
Japan had deliberately decided— 
unless, indeed, China should make 
the most unexpected and even un- 
heard-of concessions—to settle her 
long-standing disputes with that 
Power by means of the sword. It 
seems to have been felt at Tokio, 
as it was felt at Florence in 1855, 
that no reconstructed nation can 
hope to mount to its just place 
among the peoples of the world by 
peaceful steps alone, and that, to 
make itself fully respected by its 
compeers, it must also distinguish 
itself in war. A feeling of this 
kind is regrettable, and may be 
quite unfounded ; but it is cer- 
tainly a natural feeling. The am- 
bition would, nevertheless, have 
been a foolish one for Japan to 
entertain if her marvellous new 
civilisation of barely thirty years’ 
growth had not been of a charac- 
ter much more perfect and more 
deep than the West suspected. 
China, though rotten, was immense. 
The war would be necessarily to a 
large extent a naval one, and 
China possessed a fleet which, at 
least on paper, looked nearly as 
powerful as that of Japan, and 
which, moreover, had the advan- 
tages of having been long trained 
by Europeans, and of still count- 
ing a certain number of Europeans 
among its officers. But, although 
the world in general may have 
mistrusted Japan’s ability to make 
good her pretensions by force, par- 
ticularly at sea, Japan herself was 
under no sort of misapprehension. 
She knew her power exactly, 
and when, without the smallest 
fuss or confusion, she began to 


develop it, she surprised even her 
greatest admirers, —among whom 
I may include myself. I had wit- 
nessed the discipline, cleanliness, 
and good order of a modern Japan- 
ese man-of-war; but not many of 
those who knew much more than 
I could know of the Japanese navy 
and of its organisation quite sus- 
pected the truth of which Japan 
was proudly conscious. For some 
years I have been in correspond- 
ence with naval officers of all ranks 
and of many nationalities serving 
upon the station. Most of them, 
I admit, when war seemed prob- 
able, praised the condition of the 
Japanese fleet and the ability 
of its officers, yet nearly all of 
them added a number of signifi- 
cant “buts.” “The Japanese are 
brilliant,” said one, “but their 
brilliancy will burn out quickly. 
They are no stayers.” ‘The Jap- 
anese are brave,” wrote another, 
* but they lack experience.” ‘ The 
Japanese have done wonders,” de- 
clared a third, “but they cannot 
yet do without European officers.” 
‘The men and the younger offi- 
cers,” asserted a fourth, “are ex- 
cellent, but their admirals are not 
of the right stuff.” The greatest 
believer in the Japanese seems— 
and it is only fair to confess it— 
to have been Captain John Ingles, 
R.N., who, as their late naval ad- 
viser, had enjoyed unrivalled op- 
portunities for estimating their 
true worth. 

As soon, however, as the Jap- 
anese began to take action—war 
being still undeclared—most of the 
competent observers on the spot 
perceived pretty clearly what was 
about to happen. Commander 





? Japan had for some little time ceased to employ any but native officers. 
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Graf von Baudissin, of the Ger- 
man corvette Iltis, writing from 
Chemulpo in the early days of 
July, when hostilities had not 
commenced, reported to his Gov- 
ernment :— 


“ How and when these questions 
will be solved, and in whose favour, 
cannot at present be prognosticated ; 
but I suspect that China will bitterly 
repent having so long and so com- 
pletely neglected to receive the cul- 
ture of the West, seeing that little 
modernised Japan, thanks to her 
numerous railways and her well-com- 
manded fast steamers, is in a position 
to assemble in the shortest time and 
in sufficient strength a well-organised 
and thoroughly well-trained mass of 
troops, and to despatch it to the 
theatre of war with such celerity that 
China, the sleeping giant, as she is 
rightly termed, will stand almost un- 
armed before her. The troops in 
camp here at Chemulpo and at Seoul, 
and their equipments, guns, horses, 
&c., convey a very favourable and 
warlike impression. The men arriv- 
ing in steam-transports were quickly 
and quietly disembarked in the most 
admirable way by means of boats and 
hired prahms. ... The troops bring 
with them from Japan the modest 
provisions which they need¢ from 
time to time other ships regularly 
arrive to replenish these stores of 
provisions and the coal for the squad- 
ron of war-vessels ; and thus the occu- 
pied territory is in no manner op- 
pressed by the Japanese, nor is there 
a single known case of the people 
having in any way whatsoever been 
ill-treated by the soldiers. Whether 
Japan be right or wrong upon the 
Korean question, her energetic mo- 
tions, and the astonishing develop- 
ment of her fighting machinery, as 
shown in this occupation of Korea, 
must certainly do much to attract to 
her side the sympathies of the un- 
prejudiced.” 


War was not declared until 
August 1; but before that date, 
ashore as well as afloat, hostile 
actions were committed by both 
sides. I shall not concern myself 
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with the operations on land. Much 
more interesting have been the 
operations at sea—firstly, because 
the naval material of both com- 
batants in the present strife is 
tolerably modern; and secondly, 
because the naval events of the 
past few months have thrown a 
great flood of light upon numerous 
questions which, if previously they 
were not in entire darkness, were 
at least in'so much vagueness of 
gloom that there was no consensus 
of opinion concerning them. 

The most important event before 
the formal outbreak of war took 
place on July 25, when at Chem- 
ulpo heavy firing was heard to sea- 
ward. Three Japanese war-vessels, 
which had been anchored in the 
roads, weighed, and steamed in 
the supposed direction of the en- 
gagement. Neither on that day, 
nor on the following one, did they 
return, and not until the 27th, 
when a little steamer arrived from 
Wei-hai-wei, was anything known 
at Chemulpo as to what had 
occurred. Even then it was only 
known that on the forenoon of the 
25th, about fifty miles south-west 
of Chemulpo there had been a naval 
engagement, and that a steamer 
bearing the British flag had been 
sunk by Japanese gun-fire. The 
rumour went that seven Europeans, 
including Herr von Hanneken, 
formerly a Prussian officer, had 
perished. 

On the following day the com- 
mander of the Russian cruiser 
Koreetz announced his intention 
of sending to Asan, close to the 
scene of hostilities, one of his large 
boats in order to ascertain what 
had happened. He kindly invited 
the commanders of each of the 
other war-ships present to send an 
officer with his expedition: and at 
once Commander Rogers, of H.M.S. 
Archer, and Commander Graf von 
Baudissin, of the Iltis, gladly ac- 
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cepted the opportunity. Scarcely 
had the boat departed ere Herr 
von Hanneken, who had been re- 
ported dead, together with six 
Chinese survivors of the sunken 
vessel, arrived in a Korean sailing- 
boat. Herr von Hanneken’s ac- 
count, subsequently sworn to before 
the British Consul, was substanti- 
ally as follows :— 

The steamer Kow Shing left 
Taku on July 23, with 1220 men 
and twelve guns, as well as small- 
arms and ammunition, on board, 
and, on the morning of July 25, 
sighted the islands of the Korean 
Archipelago lying off Prince Jer- 
ome Gulf. At that time, on the 
port side, was seen a large war- 
ship, steaming rapidly westward 
in the general direction of Port 
Arthur, and apparently resem- 
bling the Chinese battle-ship Chen 
Yuen. She passed, and was not 
again sighted. At about 7 a.m., 
on the starboard side, was seen a 
vessel under sail, heading towards 
Chemulpo in such a manner that, 
if she kept on her course, she must 
cross that of the Kow Shing as 
the latter steered for Asan. At 
about 8 a.M., a large man-of-war 
was discovered coming out from 
behind the island of Hsutan, and 
ten minutes later a second was 
seen, then a third, and then a 
fourth. So far as could be judged 
from the Kow Shing, all were big 
ironclads. Towards 9 a.m. it could 
be distinguished that the nearest 
vessel flew the Japanese ensign, 
with a white flag above it. She 
rapidly approached the Kow 
Shing, and, passing, saluted her 
by dipping her ensign. At that 
moment the four Japanese vessels, 
heading almost west, were nearly 
in line abreast, and the Kow 
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Shing, heading in the opposite 
direction, was in line with them, be- 
tween the most northerly one (the 
one with the white flag) and her 
next abeam. The vessel which 
had been previously observed 
under sail, and which was later 
known to be the Chinese despatch- 
boat Tsen Chieng,! had turned, 
and was farther to the westward, 
heading for Wei-hai-wei. It 
looked as if the Japanese meant 
no harm to the Kow Shing, but 
were in chase of the despatch-boat. 
The Japanese, in fact, continued 
their course, tailing out somewhat, 
until suddenly the vessel (she 
was the Naniwa) which had passed 
the Kow Shing on the latter’s 
starboard hand hoisted a signal 
and fired two blank shots at the 
British steamer as an injunction 
to stop and drop anchor. This in- 
junction was obeyed. The next 
signal was, “Remain where you 
are or take the consequences.” 
The war-ship in question then went 
round to port, and approached in 
turn the two war-ships, which, in 
the first instant, had been in line 
with her on her port hand. The 
three vessels appeared to hold con- 
verse by means of the semaphore. 
Presently the Naniwa circled, and, 
with all her guns cleared, loaded, 
and aimed, steamed to within 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
Kow Shing, and lowered a boat. 
In the meantime the commanders 
of the Chinese troops in the trans- 
port begged Herr von Hanneken 
to inform the captain that they 
would rather go down where they 
were than be taken prisoners. 
They were greatly excited, and 
Herr von Hanneken with difficulty 
calmed them, and made them un- 
derstand how important it was to 





1 The German version of Herr von Hanneken’s account spells the name thus, 
but it is given by the Hong-Kong correspondent of the ‘ Times’ as Tsao Kiang. 


I cannot with certainty identify her. 
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maintain order. He then com- 
municated to Captain Galsworthy, 
of the Kow Shing, what he had 
heard. The Japanese boat having 
come alongside, several officers 
from her boarded the Kow Shing. 
The men on the thwarts had rifles 
and cutlasses. The officers pro- 
ceeded to the captain’s cabin, 
looked at his papers, and saw the 
proofs that his was a British ship. 
They then politely asked him to 
follow the Japanese man-of-war. 
Captain Galsworthy and Herr von 
Hanneken had previously agreed 
to press that the ship should be 
allowed to return to Taku, whence 
she had sailed conscious of no 
declaration of war ; but the Japan- 
ese seem to have given the captain 
no time or opportunity for discus- 
sion. In the meantime Herr von 
Hanneken, on deck, was doing his 
best to pacify the Chinese, and he 
only learnt the result of the con- 
versation after the Japanese offi- 
cers had quitted the ship. As 
soon as the news was conveyed to 
the Chinese commanders, they and 
their troops became violently ex- 
cited, and with sword and rifle 
threatened the captain, the crew, 
and all the Europeans on board in 
case any one should dare to order 
the anchor to be weighed. Again 
Herr von Hanneken had to inter- 
vene. He suggested to the captain 
to signal requesting the boat to 
return. This signal was made, 
the boat came back, and Herr von 
Hanneken, who feared the conse- 
quences of the Japanese coming on 
board while the Chinese were so 
furious, himself went to the gang- 
way. He explained that the cap- 
tain’s hands were tied, and that 
he was not in a position to obey 
the order, seeing that the troops 
on board would not permit him to 
do so. He therefore proposed to 


return to the port whence he had 
come while yet there was no dec- 
laration of war. When Herr von 
Hanneken had convinced himself 
that the Japanese officer understood 
him, the officer departed, saying 
that he would report the matter to 
his superior. Some time elapsed. 
The next signal hoisted was, “ Quit 
the ship as quickly as possible.” 
This could apply only to the 
Europeans and the ship’s com- 
pany; but it could not be obeyed, 
the Chinese soldiers swarming at 
the davits. Captain Galsworthy 
signalled, “We cannot.” The 
Japanese intimated that they had 
understood. Thereupon the Naniwa 
began to move and to circle round 
the Kow Shing. At a distance 
from her of about 500 feet, and 
when broad on her port-beam, the 
Naniwa stopped, discharged a 
torpedo, and at once opened fire 
from all the six! guns that would 
bear. They were discharged twice 
before the torpedo reached its 
mark. It hit the Kow Shing 
amidships, apparently over a coal- 
bunker. ‘The day became night : 
pieces of coal, splinters, water 
filled the air: then, I believe, all 
of us leapt overboard and swam.” 
The ship was sinking stern first, 
but the firing continued, and 
was courageously answered by the 
Chinese. Captain von Hanneken 
saw a heavily armed Japanese boat 
lowered. The people in it fired 
more rapidly than ever upon the 
defenders of the sinking Kow 
Shing. Both the Chinese and the 
people in the Japanese ship fired 
also upon those struggling in the 
water. Half an hour after the 
Kow Shing had been torpedoed 
she went down. In the opinion 
of Herr von Hanneken, the vessel 
might have been saved had the 
original command to remain been 





1 Five heavy guns only would really bear. This seems to be a slip. 
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disobeyed, or had the anchor been 
weighed, and some ruse been em- 
ployed to assist the escape of the 
ship among the islands. But the 
captain and his officers had un- 
bounded faith in the protection of 
the British flag. 

Such was Herr von Hanneken’s 
story. In no important points has 
it been contradicted, although, as 
regards certain details, there were, 
as will presently be seen, some 
differences of opinion among his 
fellow-survivors. After four or 
five hours’ swimming, he reached 
the island of Shopajul, whence, 
by means of a fishing-boat, he 
made his way to the island of 
Tak Shan, and so to Chemulpo. 
At Tak Shan he found 220 Chinese 
who had managed to save them- 
selves. Graf von Baudissin went 
thither in the IItis, halting on the 
way to pick up his lieutenant from 
the boat of the Koreetz, and took 
off as many of them, including 
several wounded, as he could con- 
veniently find room for. Num- 
bers were almost entirely naked. 
The injured men, when operated 
upon, bore their sufferings with- 
out showing any symptoms of pain. 
All the wounds were single ones: 
all were full of coal-dust and dirt, 
and the smell of them was terrible. 
Those from whom any particles of 
projectiles were extracted by the 
surgeon expressed their rejoicings 
with loud cries and with grins. 
Some, while being operated upon, 
liked to have a cork between their 
teeth to bite upon. Few even 
needed holding down. One man 
asserted that, after the Kow Shing 
had sunk, he and ten or fifteen 
others got into a boat left floating 
in the water, and that the group 
was then fired at, especially from 
the tops of the Japanese ship, 
until all in the boat were either 
killed or wounded. The witness, 
who had received a shot in the 
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breast, saved himself by swim- 
ming when the boat at length 
foundered. The firing upon the 
men in the water has been, never- 
theless, denied by the Japanese. 

Mr L. H. Tamplin, chief officer 
of the Kow Shing, is of opinion 
that the torpedo from the Naniwa 
missed, and that the British steamer 
was sunk bygun-fire. He says that, 
while he was swimming, 


“Bullets began to strike the water 
on every side, and turning to see 
whence they came, I saw that the 
Chinese herding round the only part 
of the Kow Shing that was then out 
of water were firing at us... . I 
swam,” he continues, “straight for 
the Naniwa. I had been in the 
water nearly an hour when I was 
= up by one of the Naniwa’s 
oats. . . . There were two lifeboats 
crowded with soldiers. The Japanese 
officer informed me that he had been 
ordered by signal from the Naniwa 
to sink these boats. I remonstrated ; 
but he fired two volleys from the 
cutter, turned back, and steamed for 
the Naniwa. No attempt was made 
to rescue the Chinese. . . . The 
Naniwa steamed about until 8 p.m, 
but did not pick up any other Euro- 
peans. A shell had entered the 
Naniwa, and had remained unex- 
ploded in her ward-room.” 


Why the Naniwa had a shell in 
her ward-room when the KowShing 
had not been in a position to fire 
anything heavier than rifle-bullets 
at her has to be explained. I 
ought, perhaps, to have begun with 
that story, for it preceded, though 
only by an hour or so, the affair 
that has just been described. As 
a matter of fact, the Naniwa and 
two of her consorts, when they 
met the Kow Shing, had but just 
come out of action, if, indeed, I be 
not mistaken in the very precari- 
ous collocation of the names, dates, 
and facts with which I have been 
furnished from various, and often 
conflicting, sources, all of which, 
nevertheless, owing to the charac- 
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ter and training of my informants, 
ought to be equally trustworthy. 
There was never, surely, more diffi- 
culty in getting at the exact truth 
than there has been on the present 
occasion. Yet I am bound to say 
that, as a rule, and making all 
allowance for divergences of spell- 
ing, mistakes in translation, and 
telegraphic errors, the Japanese 
official reports, as published in 
London, have proved to be singular- 
ly correct. Taking one of them, 
therefore, as a basis whereon to 
work, I assume, in spite of some 
lingering doubts and of the curious 
circumstance that the Kow Shing 
does not seem to have heard and 
been warned off by the firing, that 
a little earlier on the same day the 
Naniwa, Akitsushima, and Yoshino, 
with perhaps another ship not far 
off, had fought three Chinese ves- 
sels, one of them being the despatch- 
boat which had been seen by Herr 
von Hanneken. 

Graf von Baudissin, writing on 
August 12, although he had in the 
meantime seen and obtained photo- 
graphs, copies of which are before 
me, of one of the Chinese ships 
that had been thus engaged, con- 
fessed that he was not able to 
give very full details of the com- 
bat. He did not then appear to 
be at all certain what ships, be- 
sides the Tsi- Yuen and the Yosh- 
ino, had been engaged ; and even 
about the personality of the Yosh- 
ino he was in some slight doubt. 
From a German officer in the 
Chinese service I learn, however, 
that the second Chinese war-ship 
was the “ Kong Yi, a small cruiser 
built in China.” Another corre- 
spondent on the spot speaks of 
her as the ‘‘ Kwong Chei.” I give 
up any attempt to supply her 
proper name, contenting myself 
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with saying that she was what 
‘ Lloyd’s Register’ calls the Kwang 
Kai; and, premising only that 
she was quite small, I will go on 
to tell what I believe to be the 
substance of the story. 

It seems that, early on the 
morning of July 25, the Chinese 
flotilla, which had been at anchor 
off Asan, at the head of Prince 
Jerome Gulf, weighed and pro- 
ceeded seaward, and that not long 


afterwards the Japanese squadron 


fell in with it, and at once opened 
fire. As the Chinese were not 
cleared for action, they could not 
at once reply, and ere they were 
able to make an effectual answer 
they had received considerable 
damage. At the moment of the 
commencement of the action, the 
captain, the first lieutenant, and a 
sub-lieutenant of the Tsi- Yuen 
were in the forward conning-tower. 
The enemy’s first broadside struck 
the conning-tower, destroyed both 
engine-room telegraphs, the steam- 
steering wheel, and the voice-tubes 
leading below, and killed the first 
officer and the sub-lieutenant, 
leaving the head of the former 
hanging on the end of one of the 
voice-pipes. Not until this had 
happened did the captain, leaving 
the tower, order the ship to be 
cleared. He went to the hand- 
steering wheel. A second broad- 
side struck the ship on the port 
side, smashing the steam-pipe of 
the steering engine, so that the 
vessel became for a time unman- 
ageable. The captain endeavoured 
to make temporary provision ; but 
the necessary tackles were among 
the boatswain’s stores, and could 
not be got at without much delay. 
Exactly what happened during this 
period can never be known, for no 
officer who was on deck at the 





1 She carried three 4.7-inch quick-firing guns, and had a speed of only twelve 


knots. 
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time remains alive; but the men 
had in the interval gone to 
quarters, the gunnery lieutenant 
being in the forward turret and 
the torpedo lieutenant in the tor- 
pedo-room. Soon afterwards the 
forward turret received a shell 
which, glancing upwards from 
below, went out through the turret 
wall without bursting. This shot 
practically deprived the turret of 
half its usefulness, as it damaged 
the deck in such a manner as to 
prevent one shot-hoist from being 
worked. It is true that projectiles 
might have been brought to the 
breech of the right gun by hand, 
but this did not suggest itself to 
the Chinese, and that gun was 
fired no more. Not long after- 
wards another projectile entered 
the turret from the port side. 
This shell burst, and killed the 
gunnery officer and four men, but 
did no damage to the guns. In- 
deed, the left gun was subsequently 
fired eleven times. During all 
this period the ship was suffering 
terribly, especially on the port 
side. A single shell tore an im- 
mense hole in the plating and 
wrecked three officers’ cabins, and 
presently another shell, of 6-inch 
calibre, came in through the 
same hole, and, passing into 
some clothes - presses on _ the 
starboard side, happily did not 
burst. Later a Chinese officer 
found the projectile and unloaded 
it. But many of the steel projec- 
tiles, even when they hit armour, 
seem not to have exploded. Yet 
another shell pierced the lower 
part of the funnel, did much 
damage, and killed several stokers. 
All the boats were knocked to 
pieces. Several were also burnt. 
For this reason the Chinese war- 
ships afterwards left their boats 
behind, or threw them overboard, 
retaining only a gig each. The 
fighting mast was hit in many 











places by projectiles big and little ; 
but neither the belt armour nor 
the armoured deck of the ship was 
injured. The torpedo officer at 
one moment in the action dis- 
charged a torpedo, but he was in- 
capable, when questioned, of say- 
ing when, why, or at what vessel. 
All the torpedoes, six in number, 
were, by oversight, above the ar- 
moured deck during the engage- 
ment. The range varied from 
2000 to 4000 yards. At last the 
Tsi- Yuen was enabled to steer 
again, and she at once steamed at 
her best speed for Wei-hai-wei, 
chased by the Yoshino. Thence- 
forward the Chinese ship chiefly 
used the single 6-inch gun in her 
after-turret, and as the gear, &c., on 
the deck aft had not been properly 
cleared away, the firing of this 
gun did some little damage to the 
vessel, besides destroying the 
awning, which was still spread. 
The gun, however, did good work, 
for the Yoshino was apparently 
struck more than once, and at last, 
in spite of her much superior speed, 
relinquished the pursuit. Next 
morning at six o’clock the sorely 
damaged Tsi-Yuen reached Wei- 
hai-wei, whence she proceeded to 
Port Arthur to be docked, and to 
take on board two new quick- 
firing guns. On August 7 she 
was undocked, and again ready 
for sea. She had lost in the fight 
three officers and thirteen men 
killed, and nineteen people badly 
wounded. 

An officer who saw the ship 
upon her arrival at Wei-hai-wei 
writes :— 

“The vessel presented the appear- 
ance of an old wreck. The mast was 
shot through half-way up, the gear 
was torn to pieces, ropes hung loose 
and tattered. .. . On deck the sight 
was cruel: it beggars description. 
Woodwork, cordage, bits of iron, and 
dead bodies all lay in confusion. Be- 
tween decks things were as bad.” 
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Another officer writes :— 


“The slaughter had been awful, 
blood and human remains being scat- 
tered over the decks and guns.... 
Huge fragments of armour and back- 
ing had been torn from their fasten- 
ings and carried inboard, crushing a 
number of poor wretches into shape- 
less masses, even the upper part of the 
funnels being splashed with blood.” 


The despatch-boat was taken. 
The third vessel, the Kong Yi,! 
as the correspondent who gives 
me the fullest account of her fate 
calls her, had no fewer than thirty- 
seven people killed. She received 
a shot below the water-line, and 
her commander ran her ashore, 
where the survivors saved them- 
selves. Soon afterwards a Japan- 
ese vessel fired into and destroyed 
the hull of the ship. 

It appears to me to be difficult 
to resist the conclusion that of the 
two Chinese men-of-war sighted 
by the Kow Shing on that un- 
fortunate morning, the first was 
the Tsi- Yuen, steaming for Wei- 
hai-wei, and the second the de- 
patch-boat, which had not then 
been beached. In all probability, 
if the Kow Shing had been under 
Chinese instead of under British 
colours, or if the nature of her 
freight had been known to the war- 
ships, they would have warned her 
of the enemy from whom they were 
fleeing, and she could have easily 
escaped her fate. On the same 
morning a Chinese storeship laden 
with ammunition, &c., and having 
also on board 200,000 taels, seems 
to have been taken by the Japan- 
ese, and towed into Chemulpo. 

It is strange that at about this 
period even the European and 
American officers in the Chinese 
service quite failed to realise how 
incapable that service was of suc- 
cessfully struggling against the 
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sea-power of Japan. On July 21, 
StaffCommander M‘Giffen, of the 
Chen Yuen, then flag-ship of 
Admiral Ting, wrote from Wei- 
hai-wei :— 


“We are reinforcing our turrets in 
all the ironclads by bags of coal piled 
around them eight to ten feet thick. 
This is my own idea. Don’t believe 
the sneers you may see at the Chinese 
sailors. They are plucky, well-trained, 
full of zeal, and will fight better against 
the Japs, their lifelong enemies, than 
any one. All our swords and cutlasses 
are ground toa razor-edge. The Japs 
outnumber us in ships, and have better 
ships, save one or two, and a great 
many more, but we won’t growl at 
that. We'll make up for it by firing 
faster and better.” 


On July 26, after the arrival 
of the Tsi-Yuen, the whole of the 
seaworthy Chinese ships at Wei- 
hai-wei put to sea to look for the 
enemy, and remained out for three 
days, when they returned, as the 
weather greatly tried the crews 
of the torpedo-boats. Soon after- 
wards the fleet went out again, 
six ships strong, and, writing on 
August 2, at sea off the south-west 
coast of Korea, the same officer says: 


“ We are now on our way with six 
good ships to meet the enemy to-mor- 
row morning, and I hope we will sink 
the dogs... . Admiral Ting and I 
wished to go to Chemulpo and open 
fire on the Jap fleet, but at the last 
moment we got a direct cable from 
the Toung li Yamen not todoso. It 
would have been splendid, for we 
should have destroyed their navy al- 
most, I think. . . . Our crews are full 
of enthusiasm. It is very pleasing 
to see them. We have had several 
alarms at night and by day from 
strange vessels, and the way we go 
into action is splendid. We are all 
clear for action,—everything that 
could possibly cause splinters left 
ashore or thrown overboard. We 
have left all our boats behind. We 
will not need them, for, if we sink, 





1 The ‘ Times’ Tientsin correspondent calls her Kwangyi. 
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the Japs will give no quarter ; and 
we shall give none either. The ad- 
miral is in the Ting Yuen. I am here 
in the Chen Yuen, with Rear-Ad- 
miral' Liu Tai Tsan. My post is in 
the conning-tower by his side to fight 
the ship. Admiral Ting made two 
general signals to-day at noon. One, 
‘If the enemy shows the white flag, 
or hoists the Chinese ensign, give no 
quarter, but continue firing at her 
until she is sunk.’ The other: ‘ Each 
officer and man do his best for his 
country to-morrow. I expect to con- 
gratulate you on a victory over the 
enemy to-morrow afternoon.’ He is 
a fine old fellow with a good war 
record: a pity he doesn’t know a 
word of anything but Chinese.” 


And here it may, perhaps, be 
incidentally suggested that if in- 
deed the Japanese did fire upon 
the Kow- Shing’s people, neither 
Admiral Ting nor certain of his 
civilised officers appear to be the 
right men to complain of the bar- 
barity. As for the battle expec- 
ted to take place on August 3, 
no meeting between the hostile 
fleets then occurred. The Chinese 
steamed back, and, in consequence 
of the representations of Li Hung 
Chang, was ordered thenceforward 
to remain on the defensive, especi- 
ally for the protection of the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li. Thus it did remain, 
leaving the unchallenged command 
of the sea to the Japanese, until 
the middle of September, when the 
chance action, foreseen by neither 
side, was fought with such decisive 
results off Hai-yun-Tau. 

I need not here attempt to 
follow in detail the movements 
of the Japanese war-ships during 
that period.? They cruised freely 
not only along the coast of Korea, 
but also along that of Shantung ; 
and on August 10, in presence of 


the British flag-ship Centurion, 
some of them made a demonstra- 
tion and fired a few shots at 
Wei-hai-wei, as if by way of chal- 
lenge to the Chinese fleet. How- 
ever, the Chinese, restrained by 
orders from the shore, were not 
to be tempted out; but early in 
September, when the Council at 
Tientsin realised that it was im- 
possible to send the badly needed 
reinforcements overland to Korea 
in time to be of the slightest pos- 
sible use, it was decided that the 
fleet should be used to convoy the 
troops by sea. In pursuance of 
this resolution, the fleet escorted 
the requisite transports—five or 
six in number—to Talien Bay, 
and when they had been loaded 
with men, to the mouth of the 
river Yalu, whither the expedition 
arrived on September 16. The 
Chinese men-of-war engaged in 
this operation were the Stettin- 
built barbette ironclads Ting Yuen 
(flag) and Chen Yuen, the Stettin- 
built armoured cruisers King Yuen 
and Lai Yuen, the Stettin - built 
turret-ship Tsi- Yuen (some of 
whose exploits have been already 
related), the Elswick-built deck- 
protected cruisers Chih Yuen and 
Ching Yuen, the Foochow - built 
coast-defence ironclad Ping Yuen, 
the old Elswick-built unprotected 
cruisers Chao Yung and Yang 
Wei, the Foochow - built compos- 
ite cruiser Kwang Chia, and the 
Foochow-built steel cruiser Kwang 
Ping (a sister ship to the vessel 
which was run ashore after the 
action of July 25), together with 
two torpedo-boats. No British 
ship was, it is true, present on the 
occasion, and the British intelli- 
gence-officers have therefore been 





1 Elsewhere called commodore. After the battle of September 17, he com- 


mitted suicide. 


* Concerning a reported encounter between the Hiyei and the Chen Yuen, all 


of my correspondents are mute. 
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obliged to draw their information 
at second-hand ; but I believe that 
I am right in saying that those 
upon the station who are the best 
able to judge are quite convinced 
that only two torpedo-boats were 
on the spot, and not either four or 
six, as all the telegrams and news- 
paper accounts have had it. The 
Ping Yuen, the Kwang Ping, and 
the torpedo-boats seem to have 
gone into the mouth of the Yalu 
with the transports, while the 


’ other ten men-of-war remained 


well away in the offing. Admiral 


. Ting did not know where the 


Japanese were, or in what force ; 
nor had Admiral Ito that infor- 
mation concerning the Chinese. 
What followed, therefore, was lit- 
erally a chance encounter. 

The Japanese fleet, which was 
at the time coming up the Korean 
coast under Admiral Ito, consisted 
of the La Seyne-built protected 
barbette cruisers Matsushima (flag) 
and Itsukushima, the Yokosuka- 
built sister ship Hasidate, the old 
Poplar-built central battery iron- 
clad Fuso, the Elswick-built pro- 
tected cruiser Takachiho, the Mil- 
ford Haven-built belted cruiser 
Hiyei, the Yokosuka-built pro- 
tected cruiser Akitsushima, the 
Elswick - built protected cruisers 
Yoshino and Naniwa, the Glasgow- 
built protected cruiser Chiyoda, 
the Onohama- built gun - vessel 
Akagi, and the armed hired mer- 
chantman Saikio. The last-named 
was not formally attached to the 
fleet, but having on board Vice- 
Admiral Kabayama, who was on 
a tour of inspection, was tempo- 
rarily in company with Admiral 
Ito, in hopes of seeing something 
of the fighting. Not only in this 
did Admiral Kabayama display a 
spirit which has since made him 
a hero in his own country. He 
subsequently caused the Saikio to 
take a very active part in the 


battle, during the whole of which 
he sat on the bridge enjoying the 
scene with wonderful composure. 
All the Japanese ships were painted 
white ; all the Chinese black. 

The Japanese, coming from Ping 
Yang, were watching for some 
movement of the Chinese, but had 
been eluded, for the Chinese, un- 
observed, had got between them 
and the land. The fleets sighted 
one another at about 10 a.m.: by 
noon each could make out the 
ships of the other. The Chinese 
were then about thirty-five miles 
north-east of Hai-yun-Tau, steam- 
ing in the general direction of the 
enemy, yet keeping away a little 
to the northward, and moving at 
seven knots. The ten ships with 
the flag were disposed in the form 
of a rather blunt wedge, with the 
ironclads at and near the apex. 
The Japanese, moving at much 
greater speed, altered course a 
little to port, so as to head off the 
enemy. Concerning the exact 
order of the Chinese ships no two 
accounts agree, although I have 
before me at this moment one that 
comes from a European who was 
with the Chinese fleet,- and an- 
other certified to be correct by a 
British officer who saw Admiral 
Ting some weeks after the action. 
I conclude that the vessels did 
not all assume the positions which 
the Chinese commander - in - chief 
had assigned to them. It would 
seem, however, that the Yang 
Wei and Chao Yung were near 
the starboard, and the Tsi-Yuen 
and Kwang Chia near the port 
end of the line as it advanced, and, 
in any event, that all these four 
dropped a good deal behind their 
stations. 

The Japanese approached across 
the face of the advancing Chinese 
in two divisions, each forming line 
ahead, and the second following 
the first. The first division con- 
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sisted of the fast protected cruisers 
Yoshino, Takachiho, Akitsushima, 
and Naniwa. The second and 
heavier one consisted of the Mat- 
sushima, Chiyoda, Itsukushima, 
Hasidate, and Fuso. The Hiyei, 
Akagi, and Saikio were ordered 
to keep in the rear, and advised, 
if not ordered, not to imperil them- 
selves, the two former being very 
slow, and the last not built for 
fighting. The speed of the first 
squadron as it went into action 
was probably nearly sixteen knots ; 
that of the second, somewhat less 
than twelve. Half an hour after 
noon the Ting Yuen, at a range of 
nearly 6000 yards, fired the first 
shot from one of her 12-inch guns, 
and was quickly followed by her 
consorts. The Japanese did not 
open until they were within 4000 
yards. At a quarter to one the 
action was general. By this time 
the Akagi had borne away some- 
what, so as to keep at a tolerably 
prudent distance, but the Hiyei 
and Saikio, steaming their best, 
were astern of the Fuso, deter- 
mined to take a full share in what 
was going forward. When his van- 
ships had overlapped the Chinese 
right, Admiral Ito ordered them 
to circle to starboard round the 
Chinese right flank and rear, and 
himself followed in the wake of 
the first division. As the first 
division began to circle, flames 
broke out in the Yang Wei, and she 
dropped far astern. She was subse- 
quently run ashore. Ere the first 
division had completed much more 
than half its circle, the Ping Yuen, 
Kwang Ping, and torpedo - boats, 
which had been inshore with the 
Chinese transports, were observed 
to be coming out, and Admiral 
Ito at once signalled his van ships 
to keep away to port so as to in- 
tercept the strangers, of whose 
character he was, of course, igno- 
rant. When, however he realised, 
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after a time, what vessels they 
were, he recalled his van. While 
it had kept away, it had lost its 
place at the head of the line. Upon 
returning, it fell into the column 
astern of the Fuso, but, apparently 
discovering that the relative slow- 
ness of that ship obstructed its 
own usefulness, soon took a larger 
circle, so that the two Japanese 
divisions thenceforward, for a space, 
circled independently around the 
main body of the enemy. I say 
the main body ; for, in addition to 
the Yang Wei, the Chao Yung, 
and two other ships, besides those 
on their way out, were separated 
from their consorts, and were out- 
side the terrible circles of fire and 
flame. 

The Hiyei, in the meantime, 
was following slowly. She was 
dropping farther and farther in 
rear of her friends, and the 
whole body of the Chinese now 
lay between her and her consorts. 
Her gallant captain at once made 
up his mind to run right through 
the enemy in order to gain a posi- 
tion immediately astern of the cire- 
ling second division, and through he 
went. He came out on the other 
side, but his ship was in flames. 
The Akagi, which had until then 
been safe, steamed to her assistance, 
and the two were hard pressed. 
Once more the first division was 
ordered out of the circle, and, 
turning to port, it quickly relieved 
the distressed ships, and afterwards 
circled with helm to starboard 
instead of to port. As for the 
Saikio, she, as she had neared the 
Chinese line, had had her steam- 
steering gear disabled, and thus, 
nearly helpless, she was attacked by 
the vessels coming out of Taku- 
shan Bay. One of the boats fired 
two torpedoes at her, and missed 
her by a miracle, for the second 
was discharged at a distance of 
only 150 yards. Badly damaged, 
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but, curiously enough, not having 
lost a life, she at length got clear. 

By this time, and indeed long 
before, the Chinese centre was in 
hopeless confusion. The men 
fought doggedly, but they were 
from the beginning very ill sup- 
plied with ammunition, and they 
suffered terribly. Gradually those 
vessels which remained in a con- 
dition to steam edged away to 
the north-west at their best speed, 
the Japanese accompanying them 
on a parallel but not very close 
course, until the fugitives were 
lost sight of in the gathering dark- 
ness. In the height of the action, 
which was practically decided by 
four, though the last shots were 
not fired until 5 p.m., the captain 
of the Chih Yuen, after having 
more than once disobeyed orders, 
deliberately left the Chinese line, 
and made a wild attempt, either 
to rush through or to rush at the 
enemy. He did no harm whatso- 
ever to the Japanese, but, by his 
mismanagement, he rammed! his 
burning consort the Yang Wei, 
which in consequence had to be 
beached, and he was then himself 
sunk by Japanese gun-fire. In 
addition to the Yang Wei and 
Chih Yuen, the Chinese lost the 
Chao Yung, the King Yuen, and 
the Kwang Chia. The last, it is 
true, fairly ran away, but, owing 
to bad navigation, she went 
ashore in Talien Bay, where, on 
the 23d, she was found by the 
Naniwa and Akitsushima, and 
by them destroyed. The Yang 
Wei, while lying beached, was 
torpedoed by the Japanese. Thus 
five Chinese men-of-war were lost 
in, or in consequence of, the battle 
of Hai-yun-Tau, out of a fleet of 
twelve. 

It will be recollected that for a 
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couple of months after the action 
it was actually a subject of dispute 
in Europe whether the advantage 
lay with Japan or with China. If 
the Japanese official reports, which, 
so far as their general tenor is 
concerned, are absolutely correct, 
had been at once credited, and if 
all the reports of Chinese origin, 
every one of which was more or less 
false, had been flung aside, no such 
disputes would have arisen. The 
Japanese claimed to have de- 
stroyed five ships out of twelve, 
and to have lost none; and they 
claimed truthfully. The Chinese 
claimed to have destroyed from 
one to four Japanese ships, to 
have driven off the rest, and to 
have landed their expedition at 
the mouth of the Yalu in spite 
of all Admiral Ito’s efforts to pre- 
vent them. In all this there was 
not a grain of verity. No Japan- 
ese ship was destroyed, the Japan- 
ese fleet pursued until dusk, and 
if Admiral Ito had known that 
transports were in the river he 
would certainly have taken or 
sunk them. As a fact, he saw no 
transports, nor had he any idea, 
until afterwards, that transports 
had been anywhere near him. 
Even now, I think, the complete- 
ness of the Japanese victory is not 
fully recognised. Here, by way of 
illustration, is a statement of the 
percentage of enemy’s ships taken, 
burnt, or destroyed by the victors 
in some fleet actions which have 
hitherto been regarded as tolerably 
decisive : Hawke’s victory in Quib- 
eron Bay, 1759, 28.57 per cent ; 
Rodney’s defeat of De Grasse, 
1782, 16.66 per cent ; Howe’s vic- 
tory on the Glorious First of June 
1794, 25.92 per cent ; Jervis’s vic- 
tory off St Vincent, 1797, 14.81 
per cent. Yet the percentage in 





17 have a letter from Tientsin which assures me that the ramming ship was 


the Chen Yuen, but this seems to be a clerical error. 
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the case of Ito’s victory over Ting 
was as high as 41.66. There were 
still higher percentages at the Nile 
and at Trafalgar, as well as in a 
few other battles; but we may, I 
think, justly regard the battle of 
Hai-yun-Tau as a victory rising, 
in point of completeness, to all but 
the very first class in history. 
Strategically, indeed, it was almost 
as decisive as any on record. 

On the Japanese side the only 
vessels that received serious 
damage were the flag-ship Matsu- 
shima, the little Akagi, and the 
Saikio. The first-named, indeed, 
was in urgent need of docking. 
The Hiyei, Itsukushima, and 
Yoshino suffered in a less degree ; 
but no vessels of the line except 
the Matsushima were in any way 
unfit for further action. Fires 
were occasioned in the Matsushima, 
Yoshino, Hiyei, Itsukushima, and 
Naniwa, but were without much 
difficulty extinguished. The losses 
in killed were: Matsushima 35, 
Itsukushima 13, Hasidate 3, Yos- 
hino 2, Takachiho 1, Akitsushima 
5, Fuso 4, Hiyei 20, and Akagi 
11, the rest losing none. Of the 
94 thus killed, 10 were officers. 
The total number of wounded was 
about 160, about 85 of these casu- 
alties occurring in the flag-ship. 
A loss in killed and wounded of 
only about 260 is, in the circum- 
stances, very moderate. At Tra- 
falgar the Colossus alone lost 200, 
and at the Nile the Monarch alone 

lost 210. 
' The Chinese loss, in men as well 
as in material, was naturally much 
more severe, although many of the 
people belonging to the ships de- 
stroyed managed to save them- 
selves. The killed have been 
estimated at 600; the wounded 


who survived to reach the shore 
at about 200. Of the state of 
affairs prevailing in the Chinese 
vessels some idea may be formed 
from passages in a letter from 
Staff-Commander M‘Giffen, of the 
Chen Yuen, which was by no 
means the most damaged of the 
vessels that escaped to port. This 
officer, who was wounded, writes: 


“T was conning the ship from the 
bridge, and managed to take several 
photos with a kodak. . A spent 
piece of shell knocked the camera out 
of my hand, but I picked it up un- 
damaged, and got another photo, by 
which time the position had become 
too exposed, and my duties in the 
conning - tower too engrossing. . . 
Meanwhile we were being battered 
with a tornado of projectiles of all 
sorts. Our superstructure was rid- 
dled, but the sandbags which had 
been piled inside proved of great 
service, and stopped any amount of 
splinters and fragments... . Fire. . 
was constantly breaking out—eight 
times in all during the day: and it 
was in helping to put out one of these 
outbreaks that I got wounded... . 
Even through the ward-room a Hotch- 
kiss shell or other projectile occasion- 
ally tore its way, smashing up the 
furniture, and filling the room with 
acrid fumes.” 


There were fires also in the Ting 
Yuen, Lai Yuen, Ping Yuen, and 
Ching Yuen. All the woodwork 
in the flagship was burnt, and she 
had 200 shot-holes in her sides. 
The Chen Yuen! had 120 shot- 
holes, and, owing to leaks, was 
3 feet down by the head when she 
reached port. The Lai Yuen was 
in parts burnt to a shell, and the 
heat cracked her plates and warped 
her beams and frames. But space 
would fail me were I to attempt 
to describe the injuries to the in- 
dividual ships, of several of which 





1 Some weeks later the Chen Yuen ran ashore at Wei-hai-wei, and was with 


difficulty got off again and repaired by Shanghai divers and artificers. 
not ready for service again until the second week in January. 
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I have been favoured with photo- 
graphs: nor is it necessary here 
to endeavour to insist upon the 
numerous and most valuable 
lessons of this important action. 
Suffice it to say that the remains 
of the beaten fleet fled to Port 
Arthur, towards which, in fact, 
it had been moving during the 
four and a half hours for which 
the engagement lasted. 

Between the 17th of September, 
the day of the battle of Hai-yun- 
Tau, and the 21st of November, 
the day of the capture of Port 
Arthur by the Japanese, no very 
important naval events occurred. 
At first, not only the Japanese 
fleet but also single Japanese ships 
cruised freely in and about the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, frequently show- 
ing themselves off Wei-hai-wei and 
Port Arthur, which latter port 
was for a time blockaded. About 
October 20, the Chinese fleet, 
having been refitted, put to sea. 
The Japanese main fleet was then 
concentrated at Ping-Yang. <Ad- 
miral Ting went to Wei-hai-wei, 
where, on October 27, he was 
visited by Sir Edmund Fremantle. 
The Japanese occasionally watched 
that port, often in some force, but 
detached vessels were continually 
engaged in escorting the numerous 
transports and store-ships coming 
from Japan; and, as the move- 
ment towards Port Arthur devel- 
oped, the Japanese naval strength 
was to a large extent drawn nearer 
to the coasts of Korea and Shing- 
king. At the end of October, 
therefore, Admiral Ting was again 
able to put to sea. Admiral Ito 
does not seem to have taken any 
special pains to look for him, but 
to have confined himself rather to 
guarding the flank of the land 
operations against Port Arthur. 
On November 3 he was off the 
Elliot Isles, and presently Admiral 
Ting’s squadron was recalled. On 
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the following days Admiral Ito 
was co-operating with the army 
of Marshal Oyama. Then, as the 
day neared for the attack on Port 
Arthur, the Japanese crossed the 
bay in force to look at Wei-hai-wei 
once more. The Chinese Pei-Yang 
squadron lay there safely under 
the forts; and when Admiral Ito 
had watched it for a couple of 
days, and had seen that it had no 
mind to stir, he, with most of his 
fleet, returned to Talienwan, leav- 
ing only a few vessels to observe 
Admiral Ting. 

Moving from Talienwan, the 
Japanese ships and torpedo-boats 
accompanied, and, whenever pos- 
sible, assisted the advance of the 
land forces on November 20 and 
21. On the latter day the fleet 
rendered great help—first by shell- 
ing the defences from Pigeon Bay, 
then by landing a party on the 
north side of the peninsula; next 
by bombarding, and holding the 
attention of the seaward forts ; 
and finally by sending, close under 
the defences, ten torpedo - boats, 
which, partly protected by the fire 
of a couple of cruisers, wrought 
havoc with their machine - guns 
upon the troops on shore, while 
other boats ran into the harbour 
and assisted in the destruction of 
such Chinese shipping as still lay 
there. The Chinese reply was not 
accurate or long continued enough 
to do any damage of importance 
to the assailants; but the manner 
in which the torpedo-boats were 
manceuvred, the perfect way in 
which they were kept in hand 
and obeyed signals, and the great 
value of these craft for work of 
the kind, greatly impressed all the 
foreign officers who witnessed the 
operations. Since then the navy 
has found little to do beyond 
convoying and watching; and so 
complete has been for some time 
the break-up of Chinese organisa- 
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tion and power afloat, that even 
convoy has often been dispensed 
with by the Japanese transports. 
If the negotiations for peace do 
not speedily produce results, we 
may expect to see Wei-hai-wei at- 
tacked by land and sea as Port 
Arthur was. The fall of the 
latter place has deprived China 
of her only serviceable dockyard ; 
the fall of the former would prob- 
ably deprive her of the last frag- 
ments of her fighting fleet, which 
in any case, for lack of docking, 
must now go steadily from bad 
to worse. 

I may fitly conclude with a 
couple of extracts from letters re- 
ceived, while I am writing, from 
British officers on the China sta- 
tion. One says :— 


“T have always had a liking for the 
Chinese, and now I am heartily sorry 
for them ; but Igivethem up. They 
are so utterly inept and corrupt, nor 
have they ever prepared for, or seri- 
ously thought of, war. There was 
much good show in their ships, their 
forts, and even in their drilled men: 
in the hands of decent troops Port 
Arthur should have been impregnable. 
But no one in China seems to have 
looked at ships, forts, and men as 





things to be utilised in earnest. As 
for the Japanese, one cannot help 
admiring their energy, gallantry, and 
forethought. Our interests and theirs 
ought to coincide in this part of the 
world; but those of us who know 
them and admire them best are the 
most afraid that they will not know 
where to stop.” 


The other says :— 


“China is for the present finished ; 
but, if Japan be not now very judi- 
cious, she will lay up for herself a 
tremendous rod in pickle. It will 
not perhaps be taken out and used in 
our time; but you will, I think, see 
that after this lesson China will wake 
up and begin to bestir herself: and, 
having known China off and on forover 
twenty years, I can assure you that 
China, ruled throughout as Sir Robert 
Hart rules one department of it, and 
properly led, is capable of polishing 
off half-a-dozen Japans, and of then 
asking for more. Hitherto Japan has 
not met China at all. She has only 
met the corruption which battens 
on and which covers China. I don’t 
want to disparage the gallant little 
Japs, but I strongly advise them to 
be discreet in time.” 


W. Larirp CLowEs. 


January 17, 1895. 
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General Boulanger. 


GENERAL BOULANGER: 


AN OBJECT-LESSON 


Nororiety needs usually time 
to grow; it is only in rare cases 
that it sprouts abruptly. Even 
General Boulanger, who acquired 
a prodigious quantity of it, did not 
rush upon the world between night 
and morning. It is true that, 
when his moment came, he burst 
out eruptively, but he had to pass 
previously through a period of pre- 
paration ; several months elapsed, 
after he was first heard of in Paris, 
before he became a _ personage. 
In 1885 the papers began to men- 
tion an unknown general called 
Boulanger, who held a command 
at Tunis, and who had made him- 
self conspicuous there by a noisy 
quarrel with somebody. No notice 
was taken, however, of the name, 
until it was announced, addition- 
ally, that this same general had 
so ingratiated himself with the 
Radical party that he was certain 
to be taken up and pushed on by 
them. Even then most people 
continued to be unaware of his 
existence. But it ceased to be 
possible to go on ignoring it, for 
he was thrust forward so deter- 
minedly by the Left—who at that 
time imagined they had found in 
him a man after their own heart— 
that, at the beginning of 1886, M. 
de Freycinet, chief of the Cabinet 
of the day, was forced to appoint 
him Minister of War. 

A “legend” began instantly to 
form ; rumours, assertions, fables 
filled the air with strange rapidity ; 
within a week of the nomination 
everybody professed to know every- 
thing about the new-comer ; every 
mouth was crammed with news; 
the town buzzed and blazed with 
fantastic details. Notoriety deton- 
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ated at last with a deafening roar : 
its fuse had been burning slowly up 
for months, but when the explosion 
came it was tremendous, People 
stopped each other in the street to 
add something wonderful to the 
heap of wild tidings. To quiet 
French natures (of which there are 
a good many) the situation became 
a sudden nuisance ; to the foreign 
looker-on it brought out, vividly 
and amusingly, the gobe-mouche 
tendencies of the large minority. 
This acquaintance whispered to 
you, with profound conviction, ‘We 
have got a man at last.” That 
one murmured, with still deeper 
earnestness, “I tell you—I know 
it for a fact, though I cannot men- 
tion my authority —that he is 
capable of everything, will do 
everything, and will succeed in 
everything.” A third, with mys- 
tery, intensity, and awfulness, 
pointed to the sky and muttered, 
“The day is coming! Revenge 
and victory!” Others, again, a 
good many others—but they were 
all, of course, Oonservatives—de- 
clared that this untried general 
was simply an additional danger ; 
that he was choked with ambition, 
vanity, and presumption ; and that 
he would lead his country to de- 
struction. So, on one side, it was 
asserted that a saviour had arisen 
for France (I wonder if I could 
count up the various “saviours” 
I have heard of there) ; and, on the 
other, it was alleged, with equal 
infallibility, that a fresh and vast 
peril was looming in the sky. 
And these two absolutely opposite 
affirmations were expressed about 
the same man by a quantity of 
people, not one of whom knew any- 
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thing whatever about him, except- 
ing what they read in the papers 
or heard from each other, and 
not one of whom had ever seen 
him. 

The question of getting a sight 
of him, of perceiving him in his 
real person, and otherwise than 
by his photograph (which was in 
every shop-window), was discussed 
widely, but uselessly. Everybody, 
in each of the two camps, was 
excitedly curious to behold him; 
but the curiosity remained un- 
satisfied, for the general hid him- 
self behind the walls of his Min- 
istry. Excepting at the Chamber, 
where, occasionally, he made red- 
hot Republican speeches which 
were cheered delightedly by the 
Left, he was not to be discovered. 
He was said to be working so 
overwhelmingly at the entire re- 
organisation of the army and the 
War Office, and at gigantic pro- 
jects for reconstituting France 
and Europe, that he had neither 
time nor patience for mere world- 
ly gatherings. Even in the Bois 
in the morning he was not amongst 
the riders. 

Naturally, this invisibility stim- 
ulated still further the gaping 
eagerness of the public, and if it 
was adopted for the purpose (as 
very probably it was) it succeeded 
admirably. The “legend” that 
had leaped up round the name of 
Boulanger was swollen daily by 
reports (usually in the minutest 
detail) of what the unperceivable 
general was doing, of the universal 
changes he was-effecting, and by 
vague but prodigious hopes aroused 
by the action that was attributed 
to him. A French army at Berlin, 
the Koenigsplatz column of victory 
transported to Paris and set up as 
a trophy in front of the Madeleine, 
were talked of by the most enthu- 
siastic as possibilities of an early 
future. Imagination rioted. The 
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supposed artificer of all these 
dreams was sought everywhere 
and found nowhere ; but the crowd 
grew more and more convinced 
that he was nurturing astonish- 
ments and hatching history in his 
laborious seclusion. If, by acci- 
dent or obligation, he did go any- 
where, it was solely to official 
houses, for, in consequence of the 
rupture between society and the 
Republic, functionaries are rarely 
seen in private drawing - rooms. 
Now, as official houses mean only 
those of French Ministers and of 
foreign diplomatists, it was in the 
latter alone that people of society 
(who never set their feet in the 
former) could hope to satisfy their 
inquisitiveness about the new man. 
It was amusing to hear them put 
earnest questions about the chance 
of meeting him at this embassy or 
that legation, and to observe what 
a gathering there was at any 
place where it was imagined he 
might appear. This excitement 
contributed most fertilisingly to 
the growth of the earlier constitu- 
ents of his ephemeral reputation. 

Like the people round me, I 
grew curious too. It was indeed 
scarcely possible to remain in- 
different on a question which, in 
some shape or degree, was agita- 
ting everybody. But though I 
went about expressly to look for 
the new general, I never happened 
to encounter him indoors until 
he had been for more than three 
months in office. I had, it is true, 
perceived him in the Chamber, and 
had heard him speak there; but 
that view of him was of no use, 
for as French Ministers, when 
sitting in their places in Parlia- 
ment, turn their backs to the 
public, and as, when in the Trib- 
une, they are acting a special 
part, I could not base any opinion 
on such insufficient evidence. 

At last I received an invitation 
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to meet him at dinner, and com- 
menced on that occasion the slight 
and superficial personal acquaint- 
ance I had with him. When he 
was announced, a quiet man came 
in at the door, with eyes that, at 
a distance, looked mild, without a 
symptom of either the vaunting 
arrogance which I had heard im- 
puted to him by his enemies, or of 
the commanding superiority which 
was attributed to him by his 
friends. He showed no vulgarity 
and no forwardness, no energy and 
no signs of character. His man- 
ner, watched from five yards off, 
seemed quiet and unpretending. 
He looked so thoroughly nobody 
that, if I had not known who he 
was, I should have turned my eyes 
away from him with indifference. 
My first impression, at a distance, 
was that there was absolutely 
nothing in him. 

Oddly enough, I chanced at 
table to sit next to a lady who 
belonged to a family of soldiers, 
who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of General Bou- 
langer, and who told me more 
intimate details about him than I 
had heard before. After describ- 
ing to me many circumstances of 
his career and conduct, she went 
on to say that he was known in the 
army as a metteur en scene; that 
he could do nothing simply ; that 
he had always an extraordinary 
faculty of getting himself remarked 
and of compelling notice ; that he 
succeeded in giving an appearance 
of studied effect to his most in- 
significant proceedings, so much 
so that it was said of him by his 
comrades, ‘‘Oh, that fellow! he 
has a way of his own for doing 
everything: even if he gets 
wounded in action, he manages it 
so as to attract attention.” This 
description was not only much 
more analytical and psychological 
than anything I had heard before, 
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but it seemed also far more likely 
to be exactly true. 

In the evening I was introduced 
to the General, had some talk 
with him, and examined him at- 
tentively, with the result that I 
had to alter my first impression 
about him. The mouth, which in 
vainglorious faces is the most tell- 
tale feature, was concealed by the 
moustache and beard; but its 
divulging action was performed 
for it by a peculiar and singularly 
self-conscious movement of the 
muscles of the upper part of the 
cheeks, which corresponded, neces- 
sarily, to analogous workings of 
the invisible lips. The eyes, 
which had seemed to me so placid 
—almost dreamy, indeed —at a 
distant view, were filled to over- 
flowing, when seen close, with a 
contented but transcendent con- 
ceit, which at moments became 
positively glaring. He was evi- 
dently not at his ease; the shield 
of indifference behind which he 
tried to shelter himself concealed 
nothing; the need of self-asser- 
tion pushed it aside continu- 
ally, and the real man stood 
visible. The physiognomy, the 
ways, the movements, fitted thor- 
oughly to the bad side of his re- 
putation, and I had to recognise 
that I had judged him far too 
favourably on his arrival, Seen 
from far, and seen from near, 
there were two different persons 
in him. The eyes, above all, at 
that moment of his career when, 
around him, all was clamorous 
popularity, and when, before him, 
all was hope, were astonishingly 
suggestive of aggressive vanity ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this, the 
expression, on the whole, was weak 
—indeed its feebleness was as clear- 
ly indicated as its conceit. It is true 
that the two usually go together. 

Still, though I regarded him 
after dinner far less favourably 
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than before, I could not help 
making excuses for him. He had 
jumped with violent abruptness, 
unprepared by character or by 
previous contact with the political 
or social world, to the highest posi- 
tion open to a French soldier; he 
had become master of the army, 
and a figure before Europe; his 
situation and his reputed power 
as a statesman were boiling higher 
every day; the destinies of his 
country were supposed to lie in 
his hands, and a portion of the 
nation was looking up to him as 
a heaven-sent leader to the glorious 
unknown. In all this there was 
enough, and a good deal more 
than enough, to spur on a vain 
nature, and to turn a_ feeble 
head. He had been taken up 
as a tool by others, and had com- 
mitted the not unnatural mistake 
of imagining that he was capable 
of working for his own hand. He 
had extenuating circumstances in 
his favour, supplied by the folly 
of many of his own countrymen, 
whose adulation he was impotent 
to resist. The mixture in his face 
of shallowness and self-sufficiency 
explained the man. From that 
first meeting with him I had a 
strong suspicion that his ambition, 
whatever might be its extent, 
would be neutralised by the inde- 
cision of his character. 

After that dinner I met him 
from time to time, and had occa- 
sional short talks with him. He 
touched on many subjects, but he 
did not seem solidly acquainted 
with any of them, and had no 
brilliancy of conversation. He 
inspired me, more and more, with 
the conviction that his dominating 
need was to show off, without any 
accompanying consciousness that 
he would be found out if he went 
beyond his depth. I watched him 


with amusement, but with little 
real interest, and saw, in almost 





each of his words and acts, un- 
ceasing preoccupation about the 
effect he was producing. He was 
almost always surrounded, at the 
evening receptions where I met 
him, by a circle of flatterers and 
starers. He had ample oppor- 
tunities for satisfying his longing 
to be remarked; and I used to 
wonder, while I watched him, 
what there could be in him 
to explain his success. The 
more he struggled to conceal 
his vanity and to appear indif- 
ferent, the more did he show his 
innate self-assertion ; at least, that 
was the impression which grew 
stronger in me each time I saw 
him. He was irritable, too, and 
especially could not support the 
semblance of a contradiction: he 
was convinced, apparently, that it 
was everybody’s duty to agree 
humbly with so great a personage 
as he had become. He did try, I 
think, to behave with a certain 
bonhomie, but it was not natural. 
It seemed that a voice was always 
coming out of him, proclaiming, 
“T am the future!” And yet, 
with all this, he was at moments 
almost sympathetic: he did not 
possess charm, but he could be 
what the French call célin, and 
when occasionally he took the 
trouble to be so, he became agree- 
able. 

He was not liked by women, 
many of whom professed to be 
afraid of him and avoided him; 
indeed, at that period of his career, 
I rarely saw him talk to women,— 
it was only later that a few of 
them began to offer him atten- 
tions. His main object then ap- 
peared to be to influence men, and, 
on the whole, he succeeded amaz- 
ingly in doing so. 

One night, at the Elysée (where 
almost anybody with a tail-coat 
can go in), the General was, as 
usual, in the middle of a gazing 
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group. Suddenly he grew tired 
of being stared at and commen- 
tated, turned sharp round, and 
walked rapidly into another room. 
I happened to come up just at the 
moment, and found myself for an 
instant next to a middle-aged man, 
who, from his appearance, was 
probably a small provincial func- 
tionary or trader, brought there by 
the deputy of his arrondissement to 
see the show. The man followed 
Boulanger with his eyes, as he 
vanished in the crowd, and said 
aloud, just as I passed by, with 
the aggrieved air of a sight-seer 
robbed of his spectacle, “ Well, a 
fellow who runs away like that 
won’t lead others when the time 
comes.” Those words came back 
to me afterwards when the General 
had not only failed to lead others, 
but had run away again himself. 

On another occasion, elsewhere, 
a friend to whom I was talking 
said to me, as we looked across the 
room at Boulanger, ‘‘ We modern 
French have become a nation of 
idolaters. It is absurd to go on 
calling us Christians. We are 
always eager to worship a new 
earthly god, provided he shines, 
and only so long as he shines. 
When he grows dim we smash 
him.” At that instant some one 
at my side said “ Bon soir” to me. 
I turned and saw M. de Lesseps. 
For him, too, I had sad reason 
to remember, later on, the words, 
“When our god grows dim we 
smash him.” It was a strange co- 
incidence that he should have ap- 
peared that night just as they 
were spoken. 

So things marched on until the 
14th July, the great day of Bou- 
langer’s life, so far as popular 
admiration and exterior mani- 
festations were concerned, It was 
the date of the appearance of the 
black horse, the horse that became, 
for the time, a party symbol, a 
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political finger-post, a feature in 
the history of France. He wasa 
prodigiously showy horse, as gor- 
geous as he was famous; he was 
composed principally of a brandish- 
ing tail, a new-moon neck, a look- 
ing-glass skin, and the action of 
Demosthenes. He seemed to pos- 
sess two paces only, a fretting walk 
and a windmill canter. He was 
a thorough specimen of what 
the Spaniards call “an arrogant 
horse”: he was gaudy, yet solemn ; 
strutting, yet stately; flaunting, 
yet majestic; magniloquent, yet 
eloquent. He was drilled with the 
most admirable skill ; his manners 
were so superlative that, with all 
his firework display, he could not 
have been either difficult to handle 
or tiring to sit. Never was a horse 
so emphatically suited to his rider : 
the two were identical in their 
ways; each was as gilded as the 
other. As the horse bounded, the 
General (who had a weak grip) 
rocked on him; at every stride 
he swung harmoniously in the 
saddle, and bent right and left 
alternately, like a stage sovereign 
bowing to his assembled people. 
The entire pageant was wonderfully 
got up for its purpose, with the 
rarest perfection of both prepara- 
tion and execution. The man, the 
horse, the ribbons and stars, the 
white feathers, the plunging and 
the swinging, were all exactly what 
they ought to have been to delight 
and fascinate the mob. The means 
were so triumphantly appropri- 
ated to the end, that two hundred 
thousand spectators screamed them- 
selves sore with rabid enthusiasm. 
They flamed with frantic raving. 
That soldier and that horse in- 
carnated so livingly the popular 
idea of glory, that every soul in the 
long lines of crowd grew utterly 
demented. The yelling became, 
from minute to minute, more and 
more furiously mad. And the 
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General, feeling that his work was 
good, rocked, swung, and smiled, 
and then smiled, swung, and 
rocked. 

Around me, in the tribune where 
I sat, the feeling was of another 
nature. I was in a group of widely 
experienced people, who were all 
particularly competent to form and 
express opinions about conduct, to 
judge of the fitness of means, and 
to appreciate the value of results ; 
and their impressions were, almost 
unanimously, strongly hostile to 
the performance we were behold- 
ing. Two or three of us argued 
against the others, that we had 
before us a pretender, who was 
appearing for the first time in 
official splendour before the popu- 
lation he desired to subjugate ; 
that, knowing unmistakably how 
to strike the imagination of that 
population, he adopted processes 
consummately adapted to that pur- 
pose ; that being intimately aware 
of the peculiar appetites of the 
fish he wanted to catch, he threw 
to it the very fly it longed to 
swallow ; and that, in consequence 
of all this, his flashy meretricious 
acting, though in the most deplor- 
able taste in the eyes of men and 
women of the world, was entirely 
in situation towards the mass. 
We urged that we were looking 
at a play, which must be measured 
as a play, and that we were out- 
side real life, the rules of which 
had no application to the extrava- 
ganza represented before us. The 
exhibition in itself was of course 
mere vulgar ostentation, like a 
Court procession in the theatre of 
a fair; but the political effect 
which was manifestly produced by 
it seemed to us to constitute, under 
the special circumstances of the 
case, some excuse for the tawdry 
details of the display. The major- 
ity, however, would not listen to us ; 
the mummery was too offensive to 
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them,—they could see in it nothing 
but its bedizened swagger. 

When the last regiment had 
marched past, another act of 
the piece commenced. The Gen- 
eral turned his horse round, and, 
alone, came plunging and rocking 
across the few hundred yards of 
turf which stretched between him 
and the tribunes. He increased 
his speed as he got near, dashed 
through the opening in the rails, 
and pulled up sharp, all foam and 
feathers, in front of M. Grévy, 
saluting as he halted. 

This beat the crowd, and broke 
them ; it was more than they could 
stand. Wildly they rushed in 
everywhere, disregarding sentries 
and policemen, and came tearing 
towards us, waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, cheering, shrieking, roar- 
ing, as if Boulanger were the one 
joy of their lives. Howling thou- 
sands filled, in half a minute, the 
whole space in front of the Presi- 
dential tribune; in the midst of 
them the General rocked softly, 
and did his best (though very un- 
successfully) to look indifferent. 
As I was in the next tribune, and 
watched him with a glass, I was 
able to follow all the movements 
of his expression : he tried to hide 
his delight, but it was too much 
for him, and became distinctly 
visible. He really might be par- 
doned for being unable to conceal 
it, for the moment was full 
of throbbing triumph for him. 
People round me called him hard 
names—“ buffoon,” “ circus-rider,” 
“charlatan,” ‘impostor ” — but, 
though the epithets were justified 
superficially, the personal side of 
all this swaggering almost dis- 
appeared for me, as I have already 
said, behind the wonderful manage- 
ment of its public effects. It was 
impossible not to blame the man; 
it was equally impossible, accord- 
ing to my view, not to recognise 
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that the pretender was doing 
well. 

The scene lasted for five minutes, 
and then the President of the 
Republic—who was utterly oblit- 
erated, and looked intensely sulky 
—took his place gloomily in his 
carriage. The General put the 
black horse at its side, and, under 
pretext of respectfully escorting 
M. Grévy, supplied the people 
with an opportunity of yelling, 
** Vive Boulanger ; c’est Boulanger 
qu'il nous faut!” from Longchamp 
to the Elysée. Such frenzied 
bravos, such outcries of enthu- 
siasm, had not been heard in Paris 
since the army came back from 
Italy in 1859. 

As the procession started, some 
one near me exclaimed bitterly, 
“And that man is to be the 
master of France!” 

About the origin of the black 
horse I was told five different 
stories —all, I presume, equally 
false, but of each of which, I was 
assured by the teller, that it alone 
was true. The first was that he 
was bought out of a circus in 
Roumania; the second, that a Paris 
dealer discovered him at a sale in 
Yorkshire ; the third, that he was 
the charger of a very big lieuten- 
ant of cuirassiers, and was not up 
to the weight ; the fourth, that he 
was a cast-off from a racing stable ; 
the fifth, that he was the pick of 
the riding-master’s horses in the 
cavalry school at Saumur. In each 
case it was added that he had been 
brought to Paris three months be- 
fore, had been ridden regulariy 
with troops, and had had his paces 
finished in one of the regimental 
manéges in Paris, where Boulanger 
had mounted him daily for the 
preceding fortnight, to get accus- 
tomed to him. I repeat these tales 
to show the curiosity that was felt 
about the horse: he was regarded 
for a time as a national institu- 
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tion, and a portion of the com- 


‘munity felt proud of him. 


A few days after the review I 
left Paris for some months, and did 
not see the General again until the 
winter, when I met him at the 
German Embassy. I thought him 
changed. He seemed grave; re- 
sponsibility and struggle had _ be- 
gun to mark him. But, all the 
same, the double look of weakness 
and conceit was in his eyes, as 
evident as before. When I caught 
sight of him he was leaning against 
the piano, Count Miinster towering 
over him as they chatted together ; 
a thick ring of gazers was around 
them. The General put on, as 
usual, unconsciousness under the 
staring; but it was evident that 
he felt it, probably because, on 
that occasion, the starers were of 
a class to which he was not accus- 
tomed: many of them were, of 
course, of other nationalities. The 
curiosity about him had become 
almost more ardent than at first, 
in consequence of the still growing 
belief that he had a destiny before 
him; but amongst those whose 
business it was to watch him and 
to form a reasoned judgment on 
him, an increasing minority was 
convinced that he was a bag of 
wind. 

Of the political motives and pro- 
cesses of General Boulanger I say 
nothing. The gossip of Paris was 
full of them, and, like others, I 
heard a good deal—true or false— 
about them; but they, like the 
circumstances of his private life, 
lie outside the present subject. At 
the time it was, of course, impos- 
sible to separate the man from his 
political intentions and acts, for the 
good reason that he became what 
he was precisely because of the 
intentions and acts attributed to 
him. They enabled him to place 
himself obtrusively in front of 
every one else of his time in 
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France, and yet nobody could 
explain why he got there, other- 
wise than because he thrust him- 
self forward, and because, for 
the moment, nobody pulled him 
back. Never did self-assertion 
produce more abundant or more 
immediate effects. Each time I 
looked at him, during that winter, 
there came into my head the 
two famous lines in the ‘ Biglow 
Papers ’ :— 


**T do believe in humbug general-ly, 
Because I find it is a thing that has 
a solid vally.” : 


In his case humbug had indeed 
a “solid vally.” Humbug lifted 
him so near to personal power, 
that if he had had the pluck to 
snatch at it when it seemed ripe to 
his hand, he would, in all prob- 
ability, have seized it. Whether 
he would have held it is a different 
matter. 

But his humbug, enormous as it 
was, appeared to me to be uncon- 
scious: it guided him, | fancy, in 
everything ; yet, according to my 
impression of him, he was unaware 
of it. Here is an example to ex- 
plain my meaning. Talking one 
night of Napoleon, he said: “A 
great mind, yes; a great man, no. 
A soldier, a lawgiver, an adminis- 
trator, in the very highest mean- 
ings of the terms; but nullified by 
impetuosity and vanity. No man 
can be truly great unless he knows 
when to stop.” Thereon he glanced 
round, as if he expected one of the 
listeners to answer, “As you would, 
General.” It happened, however, 
that everybody remained silent. 
So he went on: “ Alexander the 
Great stopped at the Hyphasis, 
and turned his back on India. It 
was for that act of prodigious self- 
control that posterity confirmed 
his epithet of Great, which it has 
not accorded to Napoleon. [I tell 
you, gentlemen, real greatness con- 


sists in self-restraint.” And he 
looked round again. 

If he, of all men, could express 
such opinions, it was, I fully be- 
lieve, because he honestly thought 
that they applied truthfully to him- 
self. I never suspected him of being 
a wilful dissembler, for I never saw 
in him a sign of intentional de- 
ception. He was too blindly vain 
to be able to imagine that he needed 
to employ deception. He was in- 
tensely content to be what he was ; 
was convinced that he was great ; 
and did not conceive that he had 
to prove it. That is what I want 
to convey in saying that his hum- 
bug was unconscious. Others may 
have judged him otherwise,—I 
am only saying what I thought 
myself, 

In the spring of 1887 I met 
him for the last time, at a gather- 
ing at the Spanish Embassy; and 
there three or four French ladies 
gathered round him, sat with him, 
and talked to him intimately. 
The rest kept off and disapproved ; 
but it was a commencement, and 
the General was palpably pleased 
by the feminine attentions of 
which he was beginning to be the 
object. Flattery in a social form 
was supposed to be new to him, 
and to have, for that reason, all 
the more attraction for him. If 
only he had lasted long enough, 
a little Court would, I doubt not, 
have formed itself around him, in 
hopes of what he might some day 
become. 

But neither the flatterers nor 
the flattered were destined to con- 
tinue their respective parts, for, 
in May, the Cabinet was upset, 
and the General, after sixteen 
months of office, had to give up 
the Ministry of War. From that 
moment his official position in 
Paris was at an end, he ceased to 
be invited anywhere, and I had 
no more opportunities of meeting 
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him, or even of looking at him, 
excepting at the Chamber and in 
the street. 

In July 1887 he was appointed 
to the command of the 7th Corps, 
at Clermont. The scene at the 
Gare de Lyon, on the night of 
his departure for his post (when, 
very possibly, he might, if he had 
dared, have made himself master 
of France); his indiscipline and 
disobedience ; his condemnation to 
thirty days’ arrest in his quarters ; 
his deprivation of his command in 
1888; his career as a Deputy; 
the fierce opposition commenced 
against him ; his flight ; his exile ; 
and his miserable death,—all lie 
outside my bounds. I limit my- 
self to the little I personally saw 
of him. The rest is public history. 

I add only a story from the 
‘ Figaro,’ about the arrest, as an 
example of the manner in which 
everything serves to make a mot 
in France. The railway trains 
stop at Clermont for five minutes, 
and passengers are informed of 
the halt by the usual cry of 
“Clermont, Clermont; cing min- 
utes d’arrét!” The ‘ Figaro’ pre- 
tended, while the General was in 
confinement, that the guards and 
porters were so affected by his 
misfortune that, in their emotion, 
they shouted instinctively and un- 
consciously, “‘ Clermont, Clermont; 
trente jours d’arrét !” 

General Boulanger began ex- 
plosively, and finished shatteredly : 
it may indeed be said of him that 
he was “hoist with his own 
petard.” He knew how to dazzle 
a mob, but not how to win power. 
As my neighbour at the dinner 
when [I first met him told me, he 
was essentially a metteur en scéne, 
but when he had produced the 
scéne his faculties were exhausted. 
He was aspiring and personally 
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brave; but, as developments of 
his vanity, he was nervous, bad- 
tempered, mutinous, seditious, in- 
firm of purpose, and without moral 
daring. He commenced so bril- 
liantly and ended so deplorably 
that, out of pity for his fall, much 
may be forgiven him. I have the 
liveliest recollection of his faults 
(especially of those which I saw 
him commit); but I cannot help 
regretting his fate. 

There was not in him the stuff 
that commands success; but, never- 
theless, he got, apparently, very 
close to success, for the reason that 
he gave superficial satisfaction to 
a need which is almost permanent 
amongst a portion of the French— 
the need of a leader. The events 
which have just occurred in Paris, 
like those which enabled General 
Boulanger to assume the position 
of a pretender, signify undeniably 
that there is no fundamental solid- 
ity in the political organisation of 
the country, and that a “ saviour” 
would be accepted to-day by many, 
and will perhaps be sought for 
to-morrow by many more, As, 
however, the probable rarely hap- 
pens in France, no practical cal- 
culations about the future can be 
based on the circumstances which 
have just led to the resignation of 
M. Casimir Perier. But, without 
attempting to deduce any issues 
from those circumstances, there is 
no denying that the circumstances 
themselves exist, and that they 
seem to indicate the possibility of 
the very dangers which bring “ sav- 
iours” to the front. No new pre- 
tender is in sight for the moment, 
but one may spring up to-morrow. 
If he should appear, it will be in- 
teresting to compare his doings 
with those of General Boulanger. 
To win the fight, he will have to 
be made of very different material. 
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A CHANGE 


“ Le roi est mort, vive le roi /” 
A hackneyed phrase indeed, con- 
tinually repeated and received, 
without criticism of its ordinarily 
accepted signification. And yet 
the implied idea, that the decease 
of a monarch and the accession of 
his successor are circumstances of 
small importance to the interests 
of the general public, must have 
been particularly incorrect in the 
times when the phrase was in- 
vented, and when the personality 
of a semi-despotic ruler was a most 
important factor in shaping the 
destinies of his country. Is the 
idea more correct to-day? This 
is a question we have frequently 
asked ourselves, when noting the 
thoughtless manner in which it 
was expressed by the modern jour- 
nalist in speaking of the death of 
Alexander III., and the accession 
of Nicholas II. to the throne of 
the Autocrats of All the Russias. 
We hold that, as regards Russia, 
it is certainly incorrect, and we 
propose to give our views on this 
subject, and to consider some of 
the more important results to 
be anticipated from the recent 
* Ohange of Tsars.” 

Under no circumstances in life 
is the difference between the heir 
and his predecessor likely to be 
more strikingly shown than when 
the son succeeds his father on the 
throne of an autocratic country. 
Many things combine not only 
to establish and confirm wide 
differences between the character 
and ideas of father and son, but 
also to conceal both those differ- 
ences and the real character of 
the son, until the day arrives 
when, emancipated in a single mo- 
ment alike from the authority of 
the sovereign and the parent, the 
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OF TSARS. 


son stands before the world, him- 
self the undisputed Autocrat. 

Nicholas II. had not, before 
the death of his father, reached 
an age at which the relations be- 
tween father and son were likely 
to attract public notice ; but apart 
from what was previously known 
of his character, his public actions 
and utterances since his accession 
have afforded sufficient evidence 
of the great difference of tempera- 
ment, and perhaps of principle, 
which seems likely to lead the 
present Tsar into somewhat differ- 
ent paths from those followed by 
his predecessor. 

In Russia the character and 
temperament of the irresponsible 
autocratic ruler, unfettered either 
by constitutional obligations or by 
an organised and expressed public 
opinion, are of the highest im- 
portance,—particularly if the Tsar 
is a man of strong character and 
convictions. We do not contend 
that the domestic or even the 
foreign policy of Russia depends 
solely on the will of the Autocrat ; 
but the absolute submission to his 
authority, which is the tradition 
of the peasantry, and the servile 
anxiety of the official classes to 
meet and humour his ideas and 
fancies, render his personal dis- 
position the most important fac- 
tor in determining the conduct 
of his government. 

In spite, however, of this ex- 
ceptionally strong position, there 
are certain undefined traditions 
and usages which the Tsar has 
to take into account in form- 
ing his resolutions ; and although 
never organised or expressed ac- 
cording to Western habits, there 
is also, on some questions, a 
well-ascertained public opinion, 
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which the boldest ruler would 
hesitate to resist. As an instance 
of our meaning, we would mention 
that, until the eyes of the peasant 
army were opened by the ex- 
periences of the last Turkish war, 
there was throughout Russia a 
genuine and sincere sympathy 
for the orthodox Slavs who re- 
mained under Turkish rule. This 
feeling of sympathy, combined 
with the traditional hatred of the 
ancient Mohammedan foe, pro- 
duced the war fever which led 
Alexander II., against his will, to 
enter on a struggle from which 
Russia has not yet fully recovered. 
To take another instance: fully as 
the educated classes recognise the 
necessity of curtailing the excessive 
number of holidays, strictly ob- 
served in remembrance of the very 
numerous Russian saints, no Tsar 
would dare to abolish one of them, 
until the spread of education may 
have secured the approval of the 
superstitious peasantry. Such are 
the checks and limitations on the 
absolute power of the Tsar, and 
their existence must not be for- 
gotten when considering the in- 
fluence of his personality on the 
affairs of his country. 

To arrive at a fair appreciation 
of the probable effect in Russia, 
and on the relations of Russia 
with the rest of the world, which 
may be anticipated from the recent 
change of Tsars, we will in the 
first place consider the more prom- 
inent features of the character 
of Alexander III., and then en- 
deavour to trace the extent and 
limits of his personal influence, in 
a brief retrospect of the history of 
his reign. 

In spite of the secluded life led 
by the late Tsar, enough is known 
of his character, temperament, and 
tastes to enable us, on reflection, 
to account for some of the most 
glaring inconsistencies between 
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his professions and his conduct. 
And these inconsistencies were 
many and striking. The most 
kind-hearted of men was the 
cruellest persecutor of many 
thousands of his subjects, of dif- 
ferent races and creeds. The 
great lover of peace spent mil- 
lions on a Black Sea fleet, which 
could serve no purpose but 
as an instrument of aggression ; 
and he permitted the constant 
wilful provocations of a friendly 
Power, which so nearly led to war 
at the time of the Penjdeh incident, 
and which, without the exagger- 
ated forbearance of the British 
Foreign Office, must have long 
since provoked a serious crisis on 
the Pamir question. The man of 
honour countenanced the ruffians 
who abducted Alexander of Bul- 
garia, and sought to assassinate 
his Ministers; and the autocrat 
who prided himself on being the 
great conservative force in Europe, 
broke with the family tradition of 
friendship with the Hohenzollerns 
and the Hapsburgs, and exchanged 
congratulatory telegrams with a 
President of a French Republic 
in one of its wildest moods ; whilst 
the population of his capital 
cheered the stfains of the Mar- 
seillaise, played by his express 
permission. 

The first clue towards an ex- 
planation of the inconsistencies of 
Alexander III. is to be found 
in the extraordinary chauvinism 
which held the chief place in a 
singularly narrow mind. In a 
retiring reticent man this re- 
markable chauvinism found little 
or no expression in public utter- 
ances, and its exaggeration was 
therefore not readily apparent ; 
but it is certain that no chauvin- 
istic Frenchman ever equalled the 
late Tsar in profound faith in the 
surpassing pre-eminence of every- 
thing connected with his own na- 
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tion. His belief in Russia and 
the Russians amounted to fanati- 
cism, and was complicated and 
exaggerated by a deep conviction 
that he was the divinely appointed 
ruler of a chosen people, and, in 
virtue of his office, the sacred in- 
strument of Providence. With- 
out quite arriving at a doctrine of 
infallibility concerning his own 
person, the Tsar certainly regard- 
ed an Imperial oukaze as in- 
vested with all the sanctity at- 
tached by devout Roman Catholics 
to a Papal bull. He was a truly 
religious man ; but one of the first 
tenets of his faith was the sacred- 
ness of the office which combined 
his temporal power as Auto- 
crat with his spiritual distinction 
as head of the orthodox Church. 
His religion was rather that of 
the Old Testament than that of 
the New. In his mind, the world 
was divided into those who im- 
plicitly accepted the Russian offi- 
cial version of the Greek faith 
and those who did not so accept it. 
The former were the elect, and the 
latter were doomed to perdition ; 
and if their heresy gave rise to 
any question, no mercy should be 
shown to them. He was a de- 
voted husband and father, but he 
would have dealt in the most un- 
sparing manner with any member 
of his family who might have ap- 
peared to question his spiritual 
authority ; and it is probable that, 
even in his own mind, he never 
attempted to draw the line be- 
tween his spiritual and his tem- 
poral authority. 

And yet, strange to say, all 
Alexander’s exalted ideas as to 
his divine mission were accom- 
panied by the greatest humility 
with regard to his personal quali- 
ties and capacities as an individ- 
ual man. An authentic and very 
instructive story is told, which 
gives the clearest evidence of this 
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great personal humility. On the 
death of Admiral Shestakoff, the 
late Minister of Marine, his papers 
were, according to custom, sealed 
up for inspection by the proper 
authority. Amongst these papers 
was found a letter from the much- 
hated Minister, M. Pobiedonost- 
soff, formerly the Tsar’s tutor, 
and of late years his most trusted 
adviser. In this letter, referring 
to some proposal of the Admiral’s, 
Pobiedonostsoff wrote, “You are 
quite right, but the Tsar is too 
stupid to understand it.” Great 
was the triumph of the Minister’s 
enemies when it was found that 
this letter would be brought to 
the Emperor's notice, and the dis- 
grace of the hated favourite was 
confidently anticipated. Alexan- 
der, however, on reading the letter, 
merely remarked, “I know Pobie- 
donostsoff thinks me stupid: he 
always told me so when he was 
my teacher.” The Tsar never 
again alluded to the subject, and 
the ex-teacher retained his master’s 
confidence to the last. 

This story recalls the fact that 
Alexander III. enjoyed the con- 
siderable advantage of receiving 
his early education not in the 
character of heir-apparent, but 
whilst his elder brother, the Tsare- 
vitch Nicholas, was still alive. 
Had he himself been the pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, his 
tutor might have been more re- 
served in his remarks, and the 
general character of the pupil 
might have suffered from a variety 
of temptations which he was for- 
tunately spared. Under the ac- 
tual circumstances of his youth, 
personal vanity was probably not 
unduly encouraged, and a natural 
inclination to a humble estimate 
of his own capacity was un- 
checked. 

Humility was, however, by no 
means the only virtue which re- 
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deemed the failings in the char- 
acter of the late Tsar. Alexander 
ITI. was above all things a con- 
stant friend and a reliable master. 
He had noted, and been disgusted 
by, the eternal intrigues in his 
father’s time, and he consistently 
declined to listen to the voice of 
secret slander. This trait some- 
times resulted in prolonged decep- 
tion regarding the character of 
notoriously untrustworthy officials ; 
but it also certainly tended, on 
the whole, to give much required 
stability to the administrative 
machine of which he was the head. 
The praiseworthy determination 
not to allow himself to be lightly 
influenced in his appreciations of 
men and things, sometimes gave 
indeed to the Tsar’s conduct an 
appearance of stupid obstinacy. 
But we do not think that foolish 
obstinacy was really one of his 
faults, for, as we shall have occa- 
sion to show, he proved, at least 
on one occasion, that under the 
influence of a trusted adviser he 
could with extraordinary rapidity 
completely change his mind on the 
gravest subject. 

In endeavouring to describe the 
character of Alexander III., we 
must call attention to one specially 
noble feature, namely, his strict 
sense of duty. This sense of duty 
was superior to all other impulses 
influencing his mind. A lethargic, 
if not a lazy man, he hated detail 
and office work, yet, from the day 
of his accession, the Tsar was con- 
stantly a slave at his desk; and 
he most earnestly endeavoured to 
understand the details of all the 
numerous complex subjects which 
came before him. Though wanting 
in quickness, his patient attention 
enabled him to learn much from 
any competent instructor ; and, as 
an instance, it may be mentioned 
that, having once understood the 
paramount importance of proper 
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finance, and having the advan- 
tage of so able a teacher as 
M. Wishnegradsky, he really 
arrived at a good understanding, 
not only of general principles, but 
also of the special needs of Russia, 
in this important department. 
And it was not finance alone to 
which Alexander devoted his at- 
tention with useful results. What- 
ever opinion may be entertained 
as to the general progress of his 
empire during his reign, it must 
be acknowledged that the improve- 
ments effected in both the army 
and the navy were most remark- 
able. With the loyal support of 
his master, uniformly continued 
during a period of some twelve 
years, General Vannovsky, an hon- 
est hardworking mediocrity, suc- 
ceeded in completely revolutionis- 
ing the entire system of the army. 
Nepotism, if not abolished, was 
held in check ; a proper value was 
attached to technical education ; 
the commissariat and supply ser- 
vices became fairly honest ; and an 
organisation was introduced which 
did not exist on paper only. In 
the navy, the large sums expended 
were probably as well applied as in 
any other country ; and the Russian 
fleet, which in 1881 was insignifi- 
cant, is in 1895 the third most im- 
portant naval force in Europe. 
We have already alluded to the 
family affection displayed by the 
late Tsar, but cursory mention 
would not do justice to this strong 
and excellent trait in his character. 
Surrounded by his family, he was 
seen to the greatest advantage ; 
and, as is well known, he nowhere 
so thoroughly enjoyed himself as 
at Copenhagen, where, free from 
the unavoidable and detested re- 
straints and ceremonies of his own 
Court, he was able to follow his 
natural simple tastes, He joined 
heartily in the amusements of his 
wife’s younger relations, who were 
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all sincerely devoted to him ; and 
whether playing with the children 
in the schoolroom, boating with 
the young men, or taking country 
walks with the Princess of Wales’s 
daughters, the Tsar was the con- 
stant companion and centre of at- 
traction to his juvenile friends. 
He was essentially a family man, 
and his household was ordered on 
the simplest scale which his posi- 
tion permitted, thus presenting a 
great contrast to that of his father. 
During the dreary years when, as 
Tsarevitch, he found the charac- 
ter and conduct of his father’s 
Court so utterly uncongenial to his 
tastes and principles, he remained 
in strict seclusion in his own 
palace, devoting himself to his 
wife and children, and seldom 
passing its gates, unless in fulfil- 
ment of some unavoidable duty. 
In those days it was a touch- 
ing and remarkable sight to see 
this enormous man riding slowly 
round and round the confined en- 
closure of his garden, following 
the little pony-chaise in which bis 
wife would drive her children. 
The death of such a man was an 
irreparable loss to his family, and 
no expression of grief on their part 
can have been in the least exag- 
gerated. 

We have said enough to give a 
general idea of the character of 
the late Emperor: we will now 
endeavour to trace the influence 
of his temperament and senti- 
ments on his conduct of public 
affairs. 

We have stated that he was a 
kind-hearted man, and we have 
also noted the stern and unfor- 
giving spirit which could be 
easily aroused by certain classes 
of offences. Within a few hours 
of his father’s death he gave 
public evidence of both these 
characteristics. Opposed as he 
had always been to his father’s 


alliance with his morganatic wife, 
the sight of the unfortunate 
widow’s terrible grief at the 
death-bed of Alexander II. at 
once called into play the kindly 
sentiments of his successor, and 
in the most sympathetic manner 
he endeavoured to console the 
heartbroken woman, and prom- 
ised her his protection. For 
years this lady had been the 
source of the greatest annoyance 
and grief to him; but Alexander 
III. was a man of his word, 
and in spite of much provocation, 
which he subsequently endured 
from her extraordinary want of 
tact, he never failed in the prom- 
ises made by the side of his 
father’s corpse. On the other 
hand, he had been particularly 
incensed by his cousin (the Grand 
Duke Oonstantine Constantino- 
vitch), who was said to have been 
guilty of the crime of stealing the 
jewels from his mother’s holy pic- 
tures ; and when this young man, 
hoping for forgiveness, telegraphed 
his deep feeling of sorrow at the 
catastrophe which had befallen 
the Imperial family, and humbly 
asked to be allowed to come and 
join the mourners, the new Tsar 
replied by a telegram en clair, 
forbidding his cousin ever again to 
address him, and ordering him to 
remain in perpetual banishment. 
The moment when Alexander 
III. ascended the throne was, as 
regards the internal condition of 
Russia, one of special anxiety 
and perplexity. The war with 
Turkey had exhausted the coun- 
try, without any appreciable result 
calculated to satisfy and tran- 
quillise the public mind. The 
peace sanctioned by the Berlin 
Conference was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the chauvinistic aspira- 
tions of the restless Panslavonic 
party ; and from special causes the 
cessation of hostilities was followed 
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by a violent outburst of that 
militant nihilism which culmin- 
ated in the death of Alexander II. 

The Panslavist societies had 
been very active during the latter 
years of the reign of Alexander 
IL., particularly during the Servian 
war, and the period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war 
with Turkey ; and their agitation 
had been a source of considerable 
anxiety to the Tsar, who took 
their vapourings too seriously. 
As Tsarevitch, Alexander III. 
formed very intimate relations with 
many of the leading Panslavists, 
and was considered as a warm 
sympathiser with their views. It 
would seem, however, that the 
close insight which he obtained 
into their affairs enlightened him 
as to the shallowness of the move- 
ment and its leaders. He prob- 
ably remained favourable to the 
Panslavonic idea as a theory ; but 
he knew that the movement had 
no root among the enormous mass 
of the people, and on coming to 
the throne he let it be understood 
that he would brook no agitation 
in Russia independent of his im- 
mediate sanction and _ control. 
Once the notoriety-seeking Pan- 
slavist intriguers realised the new 
situation, they assumed a very 
quiescent attitude, and the move- 
ment languished. It was easy to 
deal with the Panslavist move- 
ment when properly faced, but 
nihilist activity was more difficult 
to meet. 

Before the Turkish war, hatred 
of the hereditary Mohammedan 
enemy, and wild stories of the 
sufferings of their Bulgarian co- 
religionists, made the Russian 
peasantry enthusiastic in the cause 
of their deliverance; but when, 
in the course of the war, the 
peasant soldiers had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the substan- 
tial homesteads of the Bulgarians 
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with the wretched squalor of their 
own hovels, they realised with 
indignation that they had been 
duped by the stories spread abroad 
by the Panslavists. The congre- 
gation of large bodies of men in 
the Russian camps gave special 
opportunities for comparing notes, 
and for the growth of a sort of 
public opinion, the formation of 
which many circumstances render 
impossible in Russia itself. In 
the army, and especially in the 
hospitals, active intelligent nihil- 
ists took every opportunity of 
fomenting the discontent of the 
soldiery ; and the results were re- 
markable, and must still be reck- 
oned with. It is certain that, for 
at least one generation, the Rus- 
sian peasant army cannot again be 
led to war, beyond the frontiers 
of Russia, without discontent and 
distrust of the motives of the 
Government in calling them from 
their homes. 

It was the widespread discontent 
resulting from the circumstances 
of the Turkish war, and the ex- 
ceptional opportunities then offered 
for nihilistic teaching, which gave 
such extraordinary force to the 
nihiliss movement when _ the 
Russian army returned home. 
Alexander II., under the influ- 
ence of Loris Melikoff, was seeking 
to remove the evil of nihilism by 
remedial measures, when he met 
his untimely end. Alexander III. 
determined to crush it with a 
strong hand. 

The first duty which presented 
itself to the new monarch on 
his accession, was to secure and 
punish the murderers of his father. 
This was promptly done, and in 
his dealings with the nihilists, 
Alexander III. gave many indi- 
cations of the peculiarities of his 
character. A special tribunal, in 
which the official element was con- 
spicuous by its absence, was created 
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for the trial of those accused of 
Tsaricide. Every effort was made 
to convince the world that the 
prisoners had a fair trial,—the 
foreign diplomatic representatives, 
and even several foreign journal- 
ists, being included among the 
privileged persons admitted to 
watch the proceedings in court. 
Justice without mercy was, how- 
ever, the measure meted out to all 
who appeared to be in any way 
connected with the crime against 
the sacred person of a Tsar. No 
distinction was made between the 
educated student who threw one of 
the fatal bombs and the ignorant 
peasant who, though acknowledg- 
ing his intimate relations with the 
other prisoners, maintained his 
innocence as regarded the special 
accusation, and whom no evi- 
dence connected with the final 
fatal deed. Alexander’s sense of 
justice was fully satisfied, though 
the probably innocent peasant died 
on the same scaffold as the crim- 
inals who avowed and gloried in 
their crime. Throughout the life- 
long deadly struggle with nihilism, 
no sentiment of clemency ever 
arrested the arm of the execution- 
er; no consideration of age, or 
sex, or of the misguided follies of 
youth, ever stayed the knout of 
the jailer; no flicker of hope ever 
lightened the agony of the living 
death of the convict, permanently 
chained to the barrow in the 
tomb of the Siberian mines. 
Crushing severity and the mul- 
titudinous arrests, rendered easy 
by the clues unavoidably given in 
connection with the principal crime, 
had certainly a powerful effect in 
breaking up the nihilist organisa- 
tion, and in procuring temporary 
tranquillity. But nihilism was 
scotched, not killed. Not only 
was the removal of the principal 
conspirators, at a given time, an 
insufficient measure, when unac- 








companied by any attempt to reach 
the root from which disaffection 
sprang, but the case was rendered 
still more hopeless by complete 
misconception as to the real origin 
of the movement. Encouraged in 
error by his own curious bigotry, 
and by the suggestions of Count 
Ignatieff, one of his early advisers, 
Alexander cherished the idea that 
all nihilistic plots were due to the 
evil tendencies of the Jews and 
Poles, or other unorthodox Rus- 
sian subjects. The numerous ortho- 
dox Russians, whose guilt was 
clearly proved, were assumed by 
him to be the disciples of the 
very insignificant number of Jews 
and Poles who were incriminated 
with them. For a time this was 
a comforting delusion, and every 
sentiment of religious bigotry was 
gratified by the assumed political 
necessity of severe measures 
against the unorthodox. Of the 
character of these measures we 
shall hereafter have to speak 
more specially: here it will sufiice 
to note them, and to recall! that, in 
spite of their rigour, it was but 
few years after the fictitious calm 
established by the first dragon- 
nades that the activity of fresh 
groups of nihilists gave new cause 
for alarm, and that nihilistic con- 
spiracies steadily multiplied, until 
the circumstances and character 
of the plot discovered last spring 
on the Smolensk railway once 
more distracted and stunned the 
central authority. 

The surgeons who made the 
post-mortem examination of the re- 
mains of Alexander III. informed 
the world as to the immediate 
physical causes of his death. It 
was not within their province to 
speak of the moral causes, of which, 
indeed, they were probably igno- 
rant. To those, however, who had 
the opportunity of observing the 
Tsar during the last year of his 
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life, it was evident that he was 
suffering acutely from some heavy 
moral affliction. There can be no 
hesitation in attributing this moral 
suffering to the very painful dis- 
illusionment which ensued as the 
result of the discovery of the 
Smolensk plot, and of the circum- 
stances connected with that nearly 
successful conspiracy. 

Among the numerous measures 
decreed against the unorthodox, 
one which entailed special hard- 
ship on a large number of re- 
spectable families was the deci- 
sion not to permit the employ- 
ment of any but orthodox Rus- 
sians in positions of responsibility 
on the railways. By their su- 
perior education, a considerable 
percentage of Poles and Baltic 
Province Germans had, particularly 
in the western provinces, secured 
a large proportion of such posts, as 
those of station-masters, guards, 
inspectors, engine-drivers, &c.; and 
for some years past, as the Govern- 
ment control of the railways had 
become closer, these semi-aliens had 
been dismissed to make room for 
orthodox Russians. One of the 
last railways where this change 
had been effected was precisely that 
Smolensk railway where the plot 
was discovered to blow up the 
Tsar’s train. The discovery of the 
mine was a mere accident; but 
the inquiries which followed laid 
bare a deep-laid, carefully elabor- 
ated plot, in which the numerous 
conspirators were, without excep- 
tion, orthodox Russian officials— 
the very men who owed their posts 
to the removal of the mistrusted 
Poles and Germans. The evidence 
of this fact was too clear to admit 
of doubt, and in one moment all 
the Tsar’s fondest illusions were 
rudely dispelled, and the utter 
futility of the entire policy of his 
reign became manifest. 

It was a death-blow to the 
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moral nature of the man. In 
the first anger and excitement ~ 
a manifesto was issued, in which 
the Tsar declared his intention 
to adopt a still more rigorous 
policy of repression, and to still 
further concentrate all authority 
in his own hands; and he quoted 
his grandfather Nicholas as the 
model he intended to closely follow 
in the future. Reflection must 
have speedily brought home the 
conviction that such a policy had 
already been proved worse than 
useless ; but Alexander lacked the 
moral elasticity to accept a crush- 
ing reverse, and to seek new hope 
in other directions. All his most 
cherished ideas and convictions 
were confuted and irrevocably 
shattered by the irresistible logic 
of facts; and he felt himself left, 
a stranded, storm-beaten wreck, 
helpless and condemned. No 
moral recovery was _ possible. 
Nicholas I. died of moral morti- 
fication; Alexander III. shared 
the fate of his grandfather and 
model. 

In the foregoing pages we have 
noted the inflexibility of character 
of Alexander III., as_ specially 
evidenced in connection with the 
assumed peculiar virtues of the 
orthodox Russian people and their 
appointed ruler. We had, how- 
ever, previously stated that on 
other subjects, even of the gravest 
nature, the Tsar’s mind was open 
to conviction, under the influence 
of the one or two advisers whom 
he really trusted. 

A remarkable instance of this 
quality was given during the first 
few months of his reign. As 
Tsarevitch, Alexander had shown 
considerable leanings towards the 
liberal party, whose organ in the 
Russian press, the ‘Golos,’ con- 
ducted with much independence 
and ability, was the leading journal 
in St Petersburg, and whose ideas 
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were predominant in Russian so- 
ciety at the time of the death of 
Alexander II. The curious re- 
volution which had placed Loris 
Melikoff at the head of internal 
affairs, practically as the Tsar’s 
delegate, and with the most ex- 
tended powers, had been greeted 
as the dawn of a new political 
era; and the word “ Constitu- 
tion” was audibly whispered in 
the drawing-rooms of the Russian 
capital. It is certain that at the 
date of the murder of Alexander 
II. a plan of constitution was 
being seriously considered; and, 
had that tragedy been postponed, 
there is little doubt that some 
form of constitution would have 
been granted—though from all we 
have learned on the subject, we 
consider it very improbable that it 
would have been founded on the 
broadly liberal basis anticipated by 
the leading, irresponsible, would- 
be reformers. 

In spite of the disheartening 
circumstances under which Alex- 
ander III. came to the throne, it 
was generally expected that his 
liberal tendencies would assure 
and hasten the promulgation of the 
anticipated constitution. The fact 
that Loris Melikoff and his liberal , 
associates in the Ministry retained 
their places, notwithstanding the 
catastrophe which had just marked 
their administration, was naturally 
interpreted as a guarantee of the 
continuance of a policy of liberal 
reform. It is now matter of his- 
tory that, with the Tsar’s fullest 
approval, a project of constitution 
was considered and elaborated by 
a special committee, under the 
presidency of the Grand Duke 
Viadimir; and that, within two 
months of the death of the late 
Emperor, it was completed, and 
only required the Tsar’s definite 
confirmation for its promulgation. 
That confirmation was, however, 








never given. At the very moment 
when it was hourly expected, the 
Tsar held the annual May review 
of the St Petersburg garrison. In 
accordance with custom, at the end 
of the review he called around him 
the principal officers, among whom 
were General Loris Melikoff and 
General Miliutin, the liberal Min- 
ister of War, and he startled the 
assembly by a speech in which he 
propounded the most conservative 
views, leaving no doubt in the 
minds of his hearers that he had 
finally resolved on a retrograde 
policy of strict repression. 

This was indeed a bolt from the 
blue. It was immediately followed 
by Loris Melikoff’s resignation, 
tendered simultaneously with that 
of his colleagues, General Miliu- 
tin, M. Abasa, Minister of Finance, 
and M. Nabokoff, Minister of Jus- 
tice, who expressed their regret 
that the Tsar had evidently lost 
confidence in their liberal policy. 
It is related that Alexander was 
furious at the combined action of 
his Ministers, which he correctly 
interpreted as the first attempt in 
Russian history to establish the 
solidarity of a Ministry, and thus 
to impose a check on the autocratic 
power of the sovereign. It is cer- 
tain that the audacious Ministers 
were severely rated, and reminded 
that it was not within their com- 
petence to resign—that they were 
merely the Tsar’s servants during 
his good-pleasure, bound to remain 
at their posts, and to fulfil his be- 
hests, until he should think fit to 
dismiss them. Resistance to the 
Imperial will, thus sternly ex- 
pressed, was impossible, and the 
Ministers were forced to withdraw 
their resignations and to continue 
their duties. Very shortly, how- 
ever, they were one by one dis- 
missed, and replaced by more 
subservient instruments. The 
dream of liberal reforms vanished 
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with their disappearance from the 
scene, 

The explanation of this startling 
event was simple. The ideal of 
the liberal leaders was a Russian 
people guiding themselves in the 
path of progress and reform ; the 
Tsar, though feeling the necessity 
of reforms, was inclined to con- 
template their introduction under 
the direct guidance and control of 
the Autocrat. Both Tsar and re- 
formers were agreed in their strong 
chauvinistic faith in Russia and 
the Russian people; but here 
their full agreement ended. At 
the critical moment, the arguments 
of M.' Pobiedonostsoff confirmed 
the Tsar in his autocratic instincts; 
and under the same influence these 
instincts were carefully fostered, 
till the special virtue of the autoc- 
racy became an article of bigoted 
faith. 

Loris Melikoff was succeeded by 
Count Ignatieff, who, ever ready 
to trim his sails to the wind, 
affected the most complete agree- 
ment with the ideas of the Tsar 
and M. Pobiedonostsoff. This 
dangerous and unscrupulous Min- 
ister assisted M. Pobiedonostsoff 
in implanting in the Tsar’s mind 
that distrust of all his unorthodox 
subjects which soon began to have 
the saddest results, and which, 
commencing with the persecution 
of the Jews, developed into a 
regular system of persecution of 
Polish Roman Catholics, German 
and Finnish Protestants, Armenian 
Gregorians, and finally, in a milder 
degree, of all classes of dissidents 
from the strict tenets of the official 
orthodox faith. 

After the bright hopes enter- 
tained during the first few months 
of the year 1881, it was a sad 
disappointment to all well-wishers 
of Russia to note the character of 
the men whom the Tsar gathered 
round him after the incident of 
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the May review. The most con- 
spicuous of these was Count Igna- 
tieff, Loris Melikoff’s successor as 
Minister of the Interior. The 
character of Ignatieff is well 
known throughout Europe, and 
his talents as a racontewr have 
never been exaggerated. His 
claim on the Tsar’s sympathy and 
attention was his activity as an 
exponent of Panslavism, which he 
made a platform for expatiating on 
the virtues of all orthodox Slavs, 
and of the Russian Slav above all 
others, and where he sought no- 
toriety in furtherance of his per- 
sonal aims and ambitions. 

But more remarkable than the 
appointment of Ignatieff to a high 
position of responsibility, was the 
nomination of General Baranoff 
as Prefect of St Petersburg. The 
appointment of such a man as 
Baranoff deserves special notice, 
as affording remarkable evidence 
of the curious chauvinistic faith of 
Alexander III. During the Turk- 
ish war, Baranoff, who was a naval 
officer, obtained command of the 
Vesta, a ship of the Black Sea 
mercantile fleet, which was fitted 
out as a cruiser to watch the move- 
ments of the Turks. On returning 
from one of his cruises, Baranoff 
reported having been in action 
with a powerful Turkish ship, 
which he declared that he had 
driven off in a battered condition. 
His report was most circumstan- 
tial, and the Russians were so 
elated at any success on the sea, 
of which at that time the Turks 
were the masters, that Baranoff 
and his officers received many re- 
wards and immediate promotion. 
Some time after, one of the said 
officers, being dissatisfied with his 
share of the rewards, stated pub- 
licly that the whole story of the ac- 
tion was a myth, and that on sight 
of the Turkish man-of-war Baran- 
off promptly showed his heels. 
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The public in Odessa, where 
Baranoff’s character was _ well 
known, gave ready credence to 
this officer’s statements, and the 
scandal became so great that Bar- 
anoff and his officers were tried by 
court-martial for making false re- 
ports. The court-martial sentenced 
Baranoff to be cashiered, and the 
Grand Duke Constantine, the head 
of the navy, confirmed the sen- 
tence. Disgrace could not have 
been more public, or apparently 
more complete. Such was the 
position of the man whom Alex- 
ander IIT. hastened, on his acces- 
sion, first to reinstate in the public 
service as colonel of artillery, then 
to name Governor of Wilna, and 
then to bring to St Petersburg as 
Prefect, charged with the safety of 
the capital, and of the Imperial 
family, at the critical moment 
when the startling activity of the 
nihilists was the principal preoccu- 
pation of the Government. There 
is only one explanation of this 
extraordinary incident: the blind 
chauvinism of the Tsar did not 
permit him either to accept public 
opinion as to the merits of Bar- 
anoff, or to give credence to the 
formal evidence on which he was 
condemned by the court-martial. 

But with ali the Tsar’s predilec- 
tions in favour of Baranoff and 
Ignatieff, the triumph of such men, 
when placed in responsible posi- 
tions, was necessarily short. Bar- 
anofl’s head was so completely 
turned by his unexpected eleva- 
tion, that he immediately began 
to make himself ‘ridiculous, and 
Alexander was soon sickened by 
his swaggering pretensions. Ig- 
natieff was more clever, but the 
gravest interests could not enable 
him to control his imagination. He 
forgot that the memory of a Tsar 
was not a subject to be trifled 
with before his Imperial master ; 
and when he gave vent to his 
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humorous imagination in a de- 
tailed description of the rapid 
progress of the building of the 
memorial church to Alexander II., 
whilst his master happened to 
be aware that extraordinary diffi- 
culties had delayed even the lay- 
ing of the foundations, he soon 
found that he had committed an 
unpardonable mistake, and he was 
called upon to resign in favour of 
Count Tolstoi. 

Count Tolstoi, one of the most 
important figures in the reign of 
Alexander III., was a real states- 
man, and a man of integrity and 
firmness of purpose. He was, 
however, a conservative of the old 
school, who sought the welfare of 
his country in a retrograde system 
of centralisation and repression. 
He remained Minister of the In- 
terior till his death in 1889. Tol- 
stoi’s opinions were in full accord 
with those of Pobiedonostsoff: his 
successor, M. Dournovo, a man of 
inferior capacity, made no attempt 
to develop a policy of his own, and 
consequently the spirit of Tolstoi 
and Pobiedonostsoff continued to 
direct the conduct of internal 
affairs till the close of Alexander’s 
reign. Tolstoi will be long re- 
membered for the great changes 
he introduced in the matter of 
local government. His chief aim 
was to minimise the importance of 
the local institutions established 
under the more liberal régime of 
the previous reign, without unduly 
exciting public opinion by openly 
abolishing them ; and he displayed 
wonderful astuteness in the meth- 
ods by which he accomplished his 
ends. 

The institution of Justices of the 
Peace, intended to stand between 
the peasants and the formerly all- 
powerful landed proprietors, was 
one of the most important meas- 
ures of the reforming period at 
the commencement of the reign 
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of Alexander II.; and the powers 
given to the Semstvos, in which 
the peasant representatives met 
the proprietors on nominally equal 
terms, was a great step in the 
direction of liberal local self-gov- 
ernment. Both Justices of the 
Peace and Semstvos were con- 
demned by Tolstoi, though neither 
were formaily abolished. The 
powers of the Semstvos were re- 
duced in all directions by strict 
definition and limitation of their 
competence ; the powers of the 
Justices of the Peace were seri- 
ously curtailed by extending, at 
their expense, the competence of 
the ancient informal village tri- 
bunals, and by the creation of the 
new office of Semski Natchalnik. 
The Semski Natchalniki, appointed 
by, and directly responsible to, the 
Minister of the Interior, are sub- 
ject only to the moral control of 
the provincial marshals of nobility, 
which, though real enough where 
the marshal happens to be a strong 
active man influential with the 
central authority, is nugatory in 
many districts where such is not 
the case. The extension of the 
competence of the village tribu- 
nals was in reality a curtailment 
of their powers. When less ex- 
tended, these had, within their 
assigned limits, been exercised 
without any _ special control, 
whereas under the new system 
their decisions required the sanc- 
tion of the Semski Natchalniki ; 
and to any one who knows the 
interior of Russia and the char- 
acter of the Russian peasantry, it 
is immediately apparent that the 
village tribunals at once became 
the mere instruments of the new 
officials, Corporal punishment (ex- 
cept in prisons) has long been for- 
mally abolished by law, and cannot 
be inflicted by the sentence of any 
regular tribunal. The village tri- 
bunals have, however, always con- 
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tinued to exercise the right of 
flogging; and under the new sys- 
tem this form of punishment has 
been encouraged, rather than the 
imposition of fines or imprison- 
ment. Under the direction of the 
Semski Natchalniki the Russian 
peasant is renewing his acquaint- 
ance with the lash of the knout, 
which now plays as important a 
part in local justice (or injustice) 
as in the halcyon days before the 
emancipation of the serfs. 

Centralisation and _ repression 
were not the only objects sought 
in the policy which the Tsar 
adopted under the influence of 
Pobiedonostsoff and Tolstoi. These 
statesmen realised, what foreign 
writers on Russia, such as Sir 
Charles Dilke, have hitherto failed 
to note, that the great weakness 
of Russia, and of the autocratic 
system, lies in the want of homo- 
geneity of the population, and in 
the superior education and intelli- 
gence of the numerous non-Russian 
races inhabiting the empire. They 
were therefore determined to bring 
all classes of the population to the 
same level, and to force orthodoxy 
on the unorthodox. They were 
quite right in believing that the 
surest way of forcing the nation- 
alist spirit into the breast of the 
unorthodox non-Russian was to 
compel him to adopt orthodoxy for 
himself and his children ; and as 
they could not level up the civili- 
sation and culture of the orthodox 
Russian, they determined to level 
down the unorthodox alien. They 
were unscrupulous in the methods 
they employed to reach what they 
honestly believed to be a praise- 
worthy end ; and by skilfully play- 
ing on the religious bigotry and 
blind chauvinism of the Tsar, they 
carried him with them in all the 
iniquities and cruelties of their 
proceedings. 

It is impossible in the present 
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article to give a complete picture 
of the internal condition of Russia 
under the system of forced pros- 
elytism and levelling down ; but we 
will endeavour to sketch the more 
salient features of the proceedings 
adopted, in the fierce pursuit of the 
one great political aim. 

The Jewish persecution, begun 
under Ignatieff in a clumsy and 
brutal form, as shocking to Euro- 
pean sensibilities as Bulgarian or 
Armenian atrocities, was syste- 
matically continued in a much 
more scientific and cruel manner. 
Common corporal violence was no 
longer the order of the day; but by 
the revival and stringent enforce- 
ment of obsolete laws, the Jew was 
deprived of all honest means of 
livelihood, and then held up to 
opprobrium, and still further ill- 
treated, as a useless and obnoxious 
citizen. 

The industries of Poland, guided 
by superior intelligence, were a 
thorn in the side of the Moscow 
manufacturers ; consequently it 
was found advisable to handicap 
them, first by a peremptory order 
that all foreign employees should 
be suddenly dismissed, and then 
by establishing differential railway 
freights for the carriage of Polish 
manufactures to the markets of 
central Russia. It proved im- 
possible by ordinary means to 
turn Polish and Lithuanian Ro- 
man Catholics from the religion of 
their forefathers, so, among other 
measures, it was determined to 
deprive them of their places of 
worship. Their religious zeal had 
always maintained their churches 
in excellent repair. The State 
now undertook the maintenance 
of all religious buildings, and se- 
questered the funds collected for 
that purpose. The next step was 
to carefully neglect the most neces- 
sary repairs, and as by degrees 
the buildings showed signs of be- 


coming unsafe, to condemn and 
close them. An incident in the 
fulfilment of this cynical pro- 
gramme led to the massacre in the 
government of Kovno some twelve 
months ago. <A village church, 
which the villagers had not been 
allowed to repair, was declared 
unsafe, and ordered to be closed. 
The poor villagers attempted a 
sort of passive resistance. They 
took it in turns to be continually 
present in the church in consider- 
able numbers. Finally a military 
force was ordered to clear the 
building; and on the peasants 
demurring to leave, they were 
promptly fired upon and driven out 
at the point of the bayonet. It is 
true that this brutal massacre of 
helpless men and women created 
some stir when the story was 
bruited abroad : but though special 
inquiry was directed, the only 
result was the recent condemna- 
tion to various terms of imprison- 
ment of those recalcitrants who 
had escaped massacre; and the 
Governor of Wilna, who had au- 
thorised the proceedings, still re- 
tains his post. 

In the Baltic Provinces every 
effort was made to sow discord 
between the peasants and the Ger- 
man barons, their landlords; and 
the common Protestant religion 
and the language of both were 
attacked. In all schools the use 
of the Russian language was made 
obligatory, and as the great ma- 
jority of the teachers were unable 
to teach in Russian, they were dis- 
missed to starve, and to make 
room for their ignorant Russian 
successors. At one moment there 
were no less than forty - eight 
Protestant clergymen of the Baltic 
Provinces awaiting sentence for 
deeds which had become legal 
crimes under the new system. In 
most cases their crime consisted in 
having performed some rite of 
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their Church for old parishioners, 
where the head of the family had, 
under extreme pressure or by some 
ill-understood formality, accepted 
the orthodox faith. Here, at 
least, the measures were too vio- 
lent to attain their ends, and the 
peasants, who had welcomed the 
encouragement of Russian officials 
in making themselves disagreeable 
to their landlords, have since been 
enraged at the interference with 
their faith and their language. 
The autonomy of the Finns, and 
their successful self - government 
and admirable finance, naturally 
aroused the jealousy and mistrust 
of the Russians, and it was deter- 
mined to destroy their independ- 
ence and prosperity. To ruin 
their finances, they were forced to 
build a useless system of railways 
along the shores of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, where they have excel- 
lent communication by steamers 
in summer and by sledge-roads in 
winter, and where the traffic is at 
no season important. Then, as it 
was observed that they flourished 
under a system of free trade, their 
Customs administration was taken 
out of their hands, and arrange- 
ments made for rapidly assimilat- 
ing it with the protective system 
of Russia. Employees on the rail- 
ways, and in all post and telegraph 
offices, were required to know 
Russian, and the majority, who 
were ignorant of that language, 
were dismissed. It is impossible 
to describe in detail all the wrongs 
which the Finns have suffered 
during the last five years ; but the 
result is apparent to the most un- 
observant traveller in Finland. 
The Finns, who a few short years 
ago were a prosperous people, and 
heartily loyal to their Grand Duke, 
in the full confidence that he would 
respect their constitution, are now, 
as a nation, sadly impoverished, 
and they would certainly have re- 
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volted if they could have seen the 
slightest chance of success. 

The Armenians in the Cauca- 
sus have fared little better than 
their fellow-subjects in the north. 
We will not weary our readers 
with details, but as evidence of 
their condition we will quote from 
the Russian newspapers a single 
recent incident. In the month of 
May 1892, forty-three Armenians 
were tried before the district court 
at Kars, accused of forming an 
association for resistance to the 
authorities, murder, &c. - Kou- 
kouniantz, the head of the associa- 
tion, was condemned to hard 
labour for twenty years, and 
twenty-five others were sentenced 
to the same punishment for periods 
varying from fifteen to eight years. 
This incident speaks for itself: we 
think we need say no more about 
the condition of the Armenians. 

As the Russian Government 
refuses its exequatur to consuls 
in the interior of the Caucasus, 
and as no missionaries are al- 
lowed to cross the Russian fron- 
tier, the sufferings of the Russian 
Armenians are never made public, 
as are those of their brethren in 
Turkey. In Turkey the first sign 
of trouble is eagerly reported, and 
fills columns of the foreign press. 
The Russian Government under- 
stands how to keep out inquisitive 
intruders ; the Turkish Govern- 
ment is not strong enough to pur- 
sue the same daring policy. 

Our brief sketch of the condi- 
tion of those classes of the Tsar’s 
subjects whom the policy of his 
reign marked out for attack, would 
be incomplete without some ref- 
erence to the sufferings of those 
whom persistence in their prin- 
ciples led to unhappy acquaintance 
with the interior of Russian jails 
and with Siberian exile. The 
condition of Russian jails has 
often been discussed, but we be- 
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lieve that only one opinion has 
been expressed by competent ob- 
servers—that is, by those who, 
knowing the Russian language, 
have been content to gain their 
information by familiar intercourse 
with the Russian people, and 
without the misleading guidance 
of officials, who received their 
secret instructions simultaneously 
with the warm letters of recom- 
mendation so readily granted to 
such inquirers as Dr Lansdell and 
Mr de Windt. We have made 
our personal observations without 
such deceptive guidance, but for 
the moment we prefer to notice 
only such incidents as have ob- 
tained publicity even through the 
severely censored columns of the 
Russian daily press. 

The story of the lady, a political 
prisoner, who was beaten to death 
some three years ago at Nertchinsk 
in Siberia, is particularly instruc- 
tive from our point of view. The 
sufferings of the convicts under 
the brutality of their guardians 
had been such, that a number of 
them determined to seek the re- 
lease of death by refusing all food. 
The prison authorities met this 
terrible resolution by ordering the 
artificial administration of nourish- 
ment. The lady in question, in 
weak and nervous condition, re- 
sented the indignity of the treat- 
ment to which she was subjected 
in pursuance of this order, and in 
her passion she struck the presid- 
ing official with her hand. The 
punishment ordained by law for 
assault on the authorities is flog- 
ging. The head of the convict 
establishment hesitated, however, 
in this instance to comply with 
the law, being apprehensive that 
in the prisoner’s condition of health 
the punishment might have fatal 
consequences. He referred for 
special instructions to Baron Korff, 
Governor-General of Eastern Si- 
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beria, and received the telegraphic 
reply, “ You know the law; comply 
with it.” The unfortunate lady 
died under the lash of her tor- 
mentors; and though, in conse- 
quence of the public scandal, the 
whole affair was brought to the 
Tsar’s notice, Korff retained his 
post, and presumably his master’s 
confidence, till his death. Alex- 
ander III. had no mercy for polit- 
ical offenders, and he doubtless 
saw nothing but simple justice in 
the fate of this victim of his 
system. 

The foregoing was, we trust, a 
rare instance of such extreme suf- 
fering under the direct sanction of 
the most responsible authorities ; 
but the sufferings continually in- 
flicted without such sanction, and 
simply by the brutality of the or- 
dinary jailer, are quite as terrible, 
and of only too frequent occurrence. 
We may take again the Russian 
press as our authority, and quote 
from it the account of an incident 
of very recent date. In the central 
prison of Rostoff on Don, four 
female prisoners were accused by a 
fellow- prisoner of having stolen 
some money from her. They were 
taken into a separate room to be 
searched by the three prison inspec- 
tors, who ordered them to strip 
naked. On their objecting to take 
off their chemises before these men, 
they were all four severely beaten, 
and subjected, under the pretence 
of searching, to such nameless bru- 
tality as cannot be described in de- 
tail. Nothing having been found, 
they were once more beaten with 
cruel severity, and then confined in 
the black-hole of the jail. During 
the night the unfortunate women 
were four separate times put 
through the same special torture 
of searching, followed by beating, 
and the following morning they 
received a final terrible beating, 
and were then sent direct to their 
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work. One of the number died in 
hospital within a few days. The 
prison doctor returned her death 
as from natural causes. Through 
the indignation of the other prison- 
ers, the story, however, got abroad, 
and an inquiry was instituted. 
After some months the body of 
the murdered woman was ex- 
humed, and the causes of her 
death were even then only too 
fully apparent. The doctor and 
the inspectors were tried last De- 
cember before the local court, and 
the account of the trial appeared 
in the newspapers. The senior 
inspector and the doctor were con- 
demned to sixteen months’ im- 
prisonment, and the junior in- 
spector to ten months and twenty 
days ; but in virtue of the amnesty 
at the beginning of the new reign, 
these sentences became non-effec- 
tive. When such barbarity can 
escape severe punishment, it is the 
system which is responsible, and 
must be condemned, even more 
than the particular brutalities of 
the cruel and ignorant savages 
whom it fails to control. 

There are many other points 
of interest in the system of 
government under Alexander III. 
which space will not allow us to 
dwell on, but some of which we 
must at least mention. Among 
these the policy of putting ob- 
stacles in the way of higher edu- 
cation may certainly be defended, 
on the ground that the universities 
were the hotbeds of nihilism, and 
that the cheap education given to 
those whose mental culture did 
not rise above the standard of the 
parrot, had too frequently the 
result of rendering the recipients 
not only useless but dangerous 
citizens. But it was not only the 
higher instruction of the univer- 
sities which was impeded; the 
spread of education of the most 
rudimentary kind was equally de- 
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liberately arrested, and this for 
the sole purpose of maintaining 
that blind reverence for the autoc- 
racy which could only be preserved 
among a grossly ignorant peasantry. 

A more reasonable support for 
the autocracy was sought in the 
endeavour to arrest the decay of 
the class of large landed proprie- 
tors. On the emancipation of 
the serfs, the accompanying finan- 
cial arrangements for transferring 
to the peasants a portion of the 
land of the proprietors gave the 
latter the means of converting 
these lands into cash, whilst at 
the same time their changed rela- 
tions with their former serfs made 
life on their estates distasteful. 
As a natural result of these cir- 
cumstances, and of improved com- 
munications, the proprietors gave 
up residing on their estates, ex- 
cept perhaps for a few short weeks 
in summer; and the majority 
promptly spent their realised 
capital, and have since been con- 
summating their ruin by extrava- 
gant living in St Petersburg and 
the fashionable resorts of Western 
Europe. This process of ruin was 
directly assisted by the mistaken 
measures taken in the late reign to 
benefit the landed interest. The 
demand of the prodigal proprietors 
was naturally for some further 
means of procuring cash to help 
them in their immediate pecuniary 
embarrassments ; and, to their per- 
manent detriment, this cash was 
found for them by various land 
banks, and more especially by 
the Bank of the Nobility, an 
institution expressly founded for 
the purpose of making advances 
under conditions which could not 
be admitted in sound business 
transactions. The money thus 
lightly obtained was equally lightly 
parted with, and the day of reckon- 
ing has now been hastened by the 
serious fall in the price of cereals, 
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the only source of income to meet 
the charges on estates mortgaged 
to within dangerously near limits 
of their total value. It must be 
added that this is not the view 
taken of the situation by the pro- 
prietors themselves, who, like most 
insolvent debtors, insist that their 
embarrassments are merely tem- 
porary, and clamour louder than 
ever for fresh assistance from the 
resources of the State. Such as- 
sistance may be again forthcoming 
within certain limits ; but nothing 
can now save the vast majority of 
the proprietors, who as a class are 
as surely doomed as were the 
French aristocracy proscribed by 
the First Republic. The auto- 
cracy has secured no permanent 
advantage; the proprietors are per- 
manently ruined. The policy of 
Alexander ITT. was as unsuccessful 
in preserving the aristocracy as in 
crushing the nihilists ; but it was 
his own, and throughout it bore the 
impress of the character of the man, 
and of the bigoted prejudices which 
ever prevented the realisation of 
his most laudable intentions. 


We may now pass to the con- 
sideration of the foreign policy of 
Russia during the reign of the late 
Tsar, and we will endeavour to 
note in this direction also the in- 
fluence of his character and tem- 
perament. 

“ The manifesto issued by Alex- 
ander III. on his accession affords 
the most convincing evidence of 
his Majesty’s satisfactory and 
peaceful intentions, and I am glad 
to inform the House that one of 
the first acts of the Tsar has been 
to recall General Skobeleff.” We 
regret not being able to quote the 
exact words, but such was the sub- 
stance of the announcement made 
by Sir Charles Dilke (then Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs) to a House of Commons 
at the time anxiously discussing 
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the import of Russia’s first serious 
advance in Trans-Caspia, and the 
probability of its leading to the 
still more serious step of the occu- 
pation of Merv. Sir Charles Dilke 
was able by his assurances to 
relieve the anxiety of Parliament, 
and to stifle the warning voice of 
foolish “ Mervous” patriots. This 
was but fourteen years ago, and 
to-day Russian soldiers are tran- 
quilly patrolling the whole frontier 
of Afghan Turkestan, with com- 
munications securely established 
by rail across the desert, and by 
steamer on the Amoor Daria; and 
Russian Cossacks are raiding into 
the Pamirs, whilst Indian finance 
has been crippled by the expendi- 
ture of millions for the defence of 
the threatened frontier, and our 
home military resources are taxed 
to the utmost to provide the nec- 
essary increase of the English 
garrison. These results of the 
Asiatic policy of Alexander ITI. 
are the answer to the assurances 
of the well-informed ex-Under- 
Secretary of State, who still poses 
as a guide to his countrymen in 
foreign affairs. 

The first step in the policy which 
entailed such serious consequences 
to England, was precisely that re- 
call of Skobeleff from which Sir 
C. Dilke predicted such contrary 
results. As every one paying 
attention to Russian affairs well 
knew, the Emperor Alexander II. 
had been much disturbed by the 
excitement caused in England by 
the definite establishment of Rus- 
sian dominion on the north-eastern 
frontier of Khorassan. Further, 
his advisers were not without 
anxiety as to the possible results, 
at such a critical moment in the 
internal affairs of Russia, of per- 
mitting the return of the restless 
and ambitious Skobeleff, the idol 
of the army. Such considerations 
had for months kept Skobeleff 
chafing in idleness in the Turco- 
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man desert, when the accession 
of Alexander III. immediately 
secured the cordial acknowledg- 
ment of his important services, 
and the granting of his request 
to be allowed to return to Russia 
to celebrate his triumph. The 
natural result of such encourage- 
ment was the renewed activity of 
the Russian commander in Central 
Asia, and the speedy occupation 
of Merv. For this, and for all 
subsequent proceedings in the 
same regions, Alexander III. was 
directly responsible. If he did not 
furnish the initiative, he at least 
gave the approval, without the 
assurance of which his officers in 
Asia would never have dared to 
move. 

We are fully prepared to admit 
that the Russians have quite as 
much business in Central Asia as 
we have. Once they had estab- 
lished themselves across the Cas- 
pian, their farther advance to the 
fertile countries south and east 
was certain to follow, unless we 
liked to forestall them. We did 
not choose to push forward our 
dominion to Central Asia to meet 
them, and therefore we should not 
complain of their advance, unless 
it be proved to be of a character 
distinctly and wilfully threatening 
to our Indian possessions, We 
fear that this aggressive character 
has been, however, only too clearly 
discernible in the proceedings of 
Russian officers in Central Asia. 
Once a frontier line between Af- 
ghanistan and the Russian con- 
quests was agreed upon, nothing 
could excuse the incursions of 
Russian officers across that line; 
yet such incursions have been of 
frequent occurrence, without the 
Russian Government having ever 
offered a serious apology or pun- 
ished a single offender. Among 
recent raiders into Afghan terri- 
tory was Captain Vannovsky, the 
son of the Minister of War. 
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When complaint was made in St 
Petersburg about this officer, the 
Russian Government thought fit 
to profess absolute ignorance of 
his proceedings, and to feign doubt 
as to the correctness of the reports 
received by the Indian Govern- 
ment, When, finally, the gravity 
of the irregularities committed 
had to be acknowledged, the Rus- 
sians affected to treat the matter 
as the foolish indiscretion of a 
youthful officer, from which no 
permanent harm could result, and 
which should not be allowed to 
be a cause of misunderstanding 
between two nations. Captain 
Vannovsky remains, however, un- 
punished for his ‘youthful indis- 
cretions,” and it may be expected 
that his example will find numer- 
ous followers. 

But though grave principles 
were involved in such compara- 
tively trifling incidents on the 
frontier of Afghan Turkestan, the 
questions raised by the appearance 
of the Russians in the Pamirs are 
still more important. As we have 
readily admitted, the advance of 
the Russians in territories where 
they necessarily came in contact 
with successive tribes of the un- 
settled and restless population was 
natural and inevitable; but we 
would most seriously ask any be- 
liever in the peaceful intentions of 
Russia, What necessity led Russian 
Cossacks into the Pamirs? Here 
there was no question of unavoid- 
able contact, and possibly unavoid- 
able differences, with intractable 
populations. The Roof of the 
World is an almost inaccessible 
region, to penetrate into which in- 
volved great preparations. The 
sparse inhabitants of this inhos- 
pitable land certainly never left 
their mountain homes to trouble 
the Russians, of whose existence 
they were probably unaware until 
the Cossacks appeared amongst 
them. We ask again, What ob- 
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ject brought the Russians into the 
Pamirs? There can be only one 
answer to this question,—The Rus- 
sians penetrated the Pamirs solely 
with the aggressive object of find- 
ing a weak point in the defences 
of our Indian empire ; and it was 
with the express sanction of the 
great Peacemaker that their ag- 
gressive expeditions were organised 
and despatched. 

But it is not only the in- 
trusions of the Russians in the 
Pamirs with which we have the 
right to find fault,—we have equal 
cause of complaint with the nature 
of their proceedings, since their 
advance in these regions forced 
the attention of our Government. 
It was impossible for us to sit 
quietly by whilst the Russians 
overran territories over which our 
Afghan allies claimed, and at times 
exercised, sovereign rights, and 
through which our frontier in the 
direction of Cashmere was dis- 
tinctly threatened. Our diplo- 
matic representations as to the 
necessity of defining a frontier in 
this No-man’s Land were politely 
listened to, and our request for the 
maintenance of the statws quo, until 
a frontier should be defined by 
mutual agreement, was accepted. 
After its acceptance, we were, how- 
ever, treated to an almost exact 
repetition of the policy pursued at 
the time of Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
ill-fated mission. The actual work 
of delimitation was constantly post- 
poned, and meanwhile, and not- 
withstanding the most solemn 
promises of the Russian Govern- 
ment, the Cossacks repeated their 
raids, with the object of establish- 
ing themselves, and leaving us in 
face of faits accomplis. The last 
expedition of the famous Colonel 
Yonoff, who repeated the rédle of 
the once famous Alikhanoff, was, 
it is true, disavowed in St Peters- 
burg; but we have yet to learn 
that Colonel Yonoff suffered for 
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his conduct, and we are more likely 
to learn at some future date that 
he has been handsomely rewarded. 

We maintain that Alexander 
III. was responsible for all the 
doings of his lieutenants in Cen- 
tral Asia, and for their constant 
aggressive tendency as regards 
England. The Asiatic policy of 
the Peacemaker affords a striking 
example of that apparent incon- 
sistency, which we hold can only 
be explained by accepting our es- 
timate of the overwhelming influ- 
ence of that chauvinistic fanati- 
cism to which we must constantly 
refer. We do not think that the 
Tsar had any personal ambition 
to extend his dominions in Asia, 
and we are sure that he had no 
wish to provoke England; but he 
believed in the holy mission of 
Russia, and that mission he recog- 
nised even in her extension in 
Asia. If in the course of that 
extension provocation was given 
to England, so much the worse 
for England. If his plighted word 
was disregarded by his officers, he 
may have experienced a momen- 
tary feeling of regret, but it was 
only momentary. In his mind 
such incidents were ordained by 
Providence, and could not hinder 
his ready acquiescence in the ful- 
filment of Russia’s sacred mission. 
The fanatical Mohammedan, even 
though a just and kind-hearted 
man, will always condone the 
worst action of a co-religionist, if 
a question arise where the inter- 
ests of a Mohammedan and a 
Christian happen to be antagon- 
istic. Similarly, where the inter- 
ests of another nationality were 
concerned, Alexander could not 
admit that the Russian who suc- 
cessfully opposed them was deserv- 
ing of censure. His agents, how- 
ever, were not as blind as himself, 
and they deliberately profited by 
the strange bent of his mind. The 
motives which guided their master’s 
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conduct were immaterial to his 
commanders in Central Asia. It 
was sufficient for them that suc- 
cessful aggression was never the 
cause of disgrace: resolute and 
generally aggressive action best 
forwarded their personal interests, 
and they were supported by states- 
men in St Petersburg who per- 
sistently sought to secure Russia’s 
traditionary inheritance in India 
and Turkey. 

To turn to another quarter of 
the globe: how, otherwise than as 
the natural outcome of the medi- 
eval fanaticism of Alexander ITL., 
are we to account for his conduct 
towards Bulgaria, and especially 
towards Prince Alexander? Why 
was the Russian Legation at 
Bucharest allowed for many 
years to be the centre of con- 
spiracies, in which contemplated 
assassinations were the most im- 
portant features? How was it, 
again, that whilst Russia ex- 
pressed indignation at the shelter 
given to nihilists in other countries, 
the famous Bulgarian conspirator, 
Rizoff, who openly gloried in the 
important part he had taken in in- 
troducing dynamite and bombs as 
weapons of political warfare in Bul- 
garia, found shelter and hospitality 
in Odessa, when no country in 
Europe except Russia would toler- 
ate his presence? To all these, and 
to similar questions, there is only 
one possible answer: Alexander's 
fanatical prejudices entirely ob- 
scured his moral vision. From pure 
goodwill, the Bulgarians had been 
offered the inestimable privilege 
of becoming the dependents of 
Holy Russia: they had rejected 
the way of salvation, and must 
therefore be smitten hip and thigh. 
The sentence of the Autocrat had 
gone forth against the backsliders, 
and the means or instruments em- 
ployed for their chastisement were 
matters of small concern. 

When we come to consider the 
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Tsar’s attitude towards the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance and towards 
France, we must take into account 
the personality of M. de Giers. 
Foreign Ambassadors, and foreign 
journalists in St Petersburg, have 
generally reported that Alexander 
III. was his own Foreign Minister ; 
and they have represented M. de 
Giers as a servile clerk, whose 
only function was to faithfully 
register the decrees of his master. 
Such a picture of the situation was 
incomplete and misleading. M. 
de Giers is a timorous man, and 
one who would never risk unpleas- 
antness by an appearance of in- 
sistence on his own views; but he 
is a most intelligent politician and 
diplomatist. He served a long 
and useful apprenticeship under 
the able guidance of the late 
Prince Gortchakoff, and he has 
never lost sight of the careful, far- 
seeing policy of that statesman. 

Gortchakoff and his predecessors 
had always cultivated the friend- 
ship of Prussia. They realised 
both the strength of their military 
neighbour and the comparative 
weakness of Russia in her north- 
western frontier provinces, where 
the population is separated from 
Russia by race and creed. When 
we reflect how great would have 
been the difficulties of Russia 
if the Poles had been supported 
by Prussia in their last insurrec- 
tion, we can realise how correct 
was the view of the importance of 
Prussian friendship. And what 
was true of Prussia became doubly 
true of Germany, united under the 
leadership of Prussia. 

Austria has long since ceased to 
cause Russia any anxiety. Her 
divided nationalities are a perman- 
ent source of weakness, from which 
Russia, through her influence with 
the Slavs, can readily profit. But 
though Austria cannot injure 
Russia by direct attack, she can 
on occasion interfere with Russian 
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projects in the Balkan Peninsula. 
No Russian general would have 
dared to undertake such a cam- 
paign as that of the last Turkish 
war, with its long line of com- 
munications exposed to attack, if 
intimate relations had not facil- 
itated the previous negotiations, 
by which Austria accepted Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as the price of 
her acquiescence in the Russian 
advance. Friendship with Aus- 
tria had always been included in 
Gortchakoff’s policy, and when 
Prussia obtained control of the 
resources of a resuscitated German 
empire, that friendship acquired 
fresh value, as providing a coun- 
terpoise to the overwhelmingly 
preponderating power of Prussia 
in Central Europe. 

France, Prince Gortchakoff never 
trusted, and never encouraged. As 
an enemy, Russia could have noth- 
ing to fear from an_ isolated 
France ; and in the eyes of so cau- 
tious a statesman as Gortchakoff, 
her value as an ally was effectually 
discredited by the restlessness and 
incapacity for self-government con- 
tinuously displayed since the close 
of the last century. Italy was 
treated by the great Russian Chan- 
cellor as a quantité négligeable ; 
and Denmark was encouraged and 
flattered by a matrimonial alliance, 
intended to secure to Russia the 
control of the key of the Baltic. 

But whatever other considera- 
tions may have affected the policy 
of Prince Gortchakoff, the one 


ever-present and supreme influence ° 


was the desire to secure for Russia 
a free hand in Asia and in Turkey, 
and to find the means of checking 
England, the only serious and per- 
sistent opponent of Russian aggres- 
sive ambition. When occasion 
offered, England might be bullied ; 
but it was generally simpler and 
more profitable to cajole her. Ifa 
sudden advance excited the anxiety 
of the British public, it was easy 





to order a halt, to give conciliatory 
explanations, and to make reassur- 
ing promises, until the whole ques- 
tion was lost sight of in England, 
and time had been afforded for 
Russia to consolidate her position 
in a newly acquired possession, 
and to complete preparations for a 
still further advance. This was 
the intelligent and perfectly suc- 
cessful policy pursued by Gortcha- 
koff in his dealings with England ; 
and, as far as the idiosyncrasies of 
his master permitted, it was close- 
ly followed by his disciple, M. de 
Giers. 

It is popularly supposed that 
Alexander III. had some personal 
preference for an alliance with 
France, rather than for the tradi- 
tionary alliance with Prussia. This 
is amistake. Alexander certainly 
shared the strong prejudice against 
Germans existing among all classes 
of Russians, and due to the suc- 
cessful economical competition of 
a neighbouring people, distin- 
guished for their persevering, push- 
ing activity. Germans and French- 
men were, however, in the mind of 
the late Tsar, equally outside the 
pale, within which he only in- 
cluded orthodox Russians, and 
such other Slav races as accepted 
the Russian Autocrat as their 
natural head. No prejudice against 
Germany could have brought a 
man of his temperament to look 
with favour on a nation exhibit- 
ing the special characteristics of 
Frenchmen, and it is certain that 
the French form of republicanism 
was particularly obnoxious to him. 
We must seek other causes, in 
addition to Alexander’s anti-Ger- 
man prejudices, to account for the 
Franco - Russian rapprochement, 
which Frenchmen spoke of as the 
Franco - Russian Alliance. We 
think that these causes were to 
be found, first, in the policy of 
Prince Bismarck, antagonistic to 
Russia ; and subsequently, and in 
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lesser degree, in the dislike which 
the Tsar conceived for the young 
Emperor William, when the latter, 
fresh from his father’s funeral, 
rushed to St Petersburg, eager to 
force the impression of his person- 
ality on the mind of his powerful 
neighbour and relative. The young 
Kaiser certainly created a strong 
impression, but it was the reverse 
of that which he desired or antici- 
pated. 

It must be recognised by all 
who take the trouble to remember 
recent historical facts, that Alex- 
ander III. found the relations be- 
tween Russia and Germany already 
somewhat strained when he as- 
cended the throne. We do not 
believe that such a position of 
affairs was in any way calculated 
to disturb his mind; but it was 
much regretted by M. de Giers, 
and by all the more thoughtful 
and prudent of his advisers. It 
would have been useless to at- 
tempt to induce the Tsar to adopt 
a conciliatory policy towards Ger- 
many, and the only chance of 
effecting a change was to convince 
Germany that her policy was a 
mistaken one. The best means 
of forcing such a conviction was 
to trust to the disintegrating in- 
fluence of time upon an inactive 
alliance, such as that of the three 
Central European Powers, to make 
things as disagreeable as possible 
for Germany ; and meanwhile to 
offer a cheek to be kissed by France, 
with the well-calculated assurance 
that in the end she would disgust 
the stolid Alexander by the vio- 
lence of her osculation. 

This deeply -considered policy 
was perfectly successful. Its suc- 
cess was not, however, due to skil- 
ful guidance of foreign affairs by 
the late Tsar, but to the quiet per- 
sistence and consummate tact of 
M. de Giers, fortuitously aided by 
the raging jealousy of Prince Bis- 
marck, who, to embarrass his suc- 





cessor, raised public opinion in 
Germany against that very anti- 
Russian policy which he himself 
had inaugurated, and which the 
Emperor William and Count Ca- 
privi were cautiously striving to 
follow. We could say much on 
this subject, but we fear wearying 
our readers by dwelling too long 
on the details of what is both 
recent and past history; and it 
will probably be more profitable 
to consider at once the results of 
M. de Giers’ policy, rather than to 
devote space to tracing the succes- 
sive steps of its development. 

The first sign of the success of 
M. de Giers’ policy was the nego- 
tiation of the Russo-German com- 
mercial convention. The German 
Government was driven to accept 
this convention by the pressure of 
the hostile Russian Customs tariff, 
and by the serious discontent aris- 
ing from the economic crisis, mali- 
ciously attributed by Prince Bis- 
marck to Caprivi’s mistaken foreign 
policy. On the other hand, Alex- 
ander III. had been so seriously 
disquieted by the wild hopes enter- 
tained in France as to the results 
to be obtained from the entente 
with Russia, that it is no secret, 
to those who had an opportunity 
of seeing something behind the 
scenes in St Petersburg, that the 
successful conclusion of the con- 
vention with Germany was hailed 
with great satisfaction. No im- 
portant economical advantage was 
gained for Russia, but the door 
was opened for a better under- 
standing with Germany, and a 
clear intimation was given to 
France that Russia declined to 
dance to the tune of the French 
fiddler. The betrothal of the 
present Emperor to a German 
Princess, though not really influ- 
enced by political considerations, 
was naturally interpreted in France 
as a further rebuff; and finally the 
death of Alexander III., and the 
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accession to the throne of a young 
Tsar, about to marry his German 
fiancée, and known to have English 
proclivities, could not fail to en- 
lighten the most sanguine French- 
man as to the real value of the 
vaunted Franco-Russian alliance. 
The accession of Nicholas II. 
coincides with what would, in any 
case, have been marked as a dis- 
tinct turning-point in the con- 
temporary history of Russia. It 
is impossible to say what Alex- 
ander III. might have done had 
he lived; but it was noted that 
during his last illness in the 
Crimea he received and conversed 
with General Miliutin, his first 
Minister of War, whom he had 
dismissed at the beginning of his 
reign, together with the other 
Liberal members of Loris Meli- 
koff’s Government ; and many an- 
ticipations were founded on this 
unexpected interview. After the 
sad disillusionments of the last 
few months of his life, and the 
conviction, which must have been 
forced upon him, that his policy 
had proved a failure, it seems 
fairly certain that the late Tsar 
would have made some change in 
the system of administration of 
internal affairs. In external af- 
fairs, too, a change was clearly 
marked on the horizon: the hol- 
lowness of the so-called Russo- 
French alliance had been made 
manifest ; the relations with Ger- 
many had been restored to a 
normal footing, by the removal 
of the last cause of irritation, 
with the promulgation of the 
Emperor William’s decree autho- 
rising the Reichs Bank to again 
accept Russian securities ; and the 
vitality of the Triple Alliance was 
visibly declining. The curtain was 
ready to rise on a change of scene 
when the principal actor was re- 
moved from the stage, and Nicho- 
las II. was suddenly called upon 
to assume the leading réle. 


The marriage of the young Tsar 
immediately after his accession is 
certainly the most important event 
since his father’s death. It is not 
often that the consort of a reign- 
ing sovereign exercises any impor- 
tant influence over the conduct of 
political affairs ; but the special cir- 
cumstances attending the betrothal 
and marriage of Nicholas II., and 
the character of his bride, seem 
likely to give the young Empress 
a more than ordinary influence in 
her husband’s counsels. It was gen- 
erally understood in St Petersburg 
that when the Tsar Alexander de- 
cided that it was time for his heir 
to marry, the latter was anything 
but pleased at the decision. It is 
certain that he had always liked 
the Hessian Princess, his second- 
cousin ; but liking, and even ad- 
miring, a charming young cousin, 
do not necessarily lead to a desire 
for marriage. The fact is that, to 
use a colloquial expression, “ the 
young Tsarevitch had never had 
his fling.” He had always been 
kept in leading-strings by his 
mother, who, though without in- 
fluence over the late Emperor in 
political matters, exercised an ab- 
solute and by no means light 
authority in domestic concerns ; 
and he chafed at a want of per- 
sonal liberty, which he anticipated 
might be confirmed by matrimony, 
particularly with a bride of his 
mother’s selection, and presumably 
likely to remain under her influ- 
ence. It was probably with no 
light heart that the Russian heir- 
apparent went to Darmstadt to 
seek the hand of the Princess 
Alix ; but the personal charms of 
the Princess, her dignified conduct, 
and the firmness with which she 
showed her determination to con- 
sult her conscience only in the 
matter of the changes she could 
accept in the form of her religion, 
are believed to have produced a 
powerful impression on the mind 
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of her suitor, and to have rendered 
him really solicitous for the ar- 
rangement of the marriage. 

The betrothal of the Tsarevitch 
took place at Darmstadt, and it 
was understood to be conditional 
on the final acceptance by the 
Princess Alix of the orthodox 
faith, The next phase in the 
marriage arrangements was the 
summoning of the Princess to the 
bedside of the dying Alexander. 
It must have been, from every 
point of view, a most trying sit- 
uation for the bride-elect, who, 
anxious to fulfil the wishes of 
the relations to whom she owed 
most, and moved by every feeling 
of sympathy to satisfy the desire of 
the dying Tsar, was nevertheless 
dubious as to the possibility of con- 
scientiously accepting some of the 
points demanded in connection with 
the change of the form of her re- 
ligion, Rarely has a conscientious 
mind been subjected to so cruel 
an ordeal. It would be unprofit- 
able and indiscreet for us to grat- 
ify curiosity by endeavouring to 
ascertain and point out the vari- 
ous points conceded or maintained 
in this struggle between sym- 
pathy and conscience. It is suffi- 
cient to know that the Princess 
won the admiration of all around 
her by a right-minded firmness, 
which never passed the limits of 
conscientious duty, and which was 
throughout accompanied by such 
evidence of a loving sympathetic 
nature as smoothed many diffi- 
culties and soothed many sorrows. 
The marriage has now taken place, 
and there is little wonder that the 
Tsar and all the Russian Imperial 
family have become devotedly at- 
tached to the bride, whose virtues 
and strength of character have 
assured her influence in the posi- 
tion which she was so suddenly 
called upon to fill under such ex- 
ceptionally trying circumstances. 

We have spoken of the charac- 
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ter of the young Empress; we 
should also say something of her 
training, and of the surroundings 
under which she was brought up. 
The youngest surviving child of 
the much-lamented Princess Alice 
of England, she lost her mother 
when only six years old. From 
the date of that sad event, the 
motherless children of the Hes- 
sian family became the special 
charge of their grandmother, her 
Majesty our Queen, who has al- 
ways shown a very particular in- 
terest in their welfare, so that 
their education has been as much 
English as German. Until the 
death of their grand-uncle, the 
old Grand Duke of Hesse, the 
household of their father was 
maintained on the most modest 
scale, with no greater luxury than 
could be obtained in England with 
an income of some £3000 a-year. 
Visits to England were included 
among the special pleasures in the 
lives of the young Princesses,— 
with the general result, that the 
new Empress has even stronger as- 
sociations with England than with 
Germany ; and with the incidental 
result, that English is her common 
language with the Tsar, her hus- 
band. Finally, as regards the 
German origin of the Empress, it 
should be noted that the Hessian 
Grand-Ducal family suffered much 
from the results of the war of 1866, 
when the Hessians sided with 
Austria against Prussia; and that 
for many years all the Hessian 
people entertained very bitter feel- 
ings against Prussia. 

We have said enough to show 
what are likely to be the tend- 
encies of such influence as the 
young Empress of Russia may 
exert with her husband. Little 
is known for certain of the par- 
ticularities of the character of 
Nicholas II., though the general 
impressions gathered by those 
who have had the opportunity of 
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observing him are probably suffi- 
ciently accurate to serve as indi- 
cations of the line he is likely to 
follow. The Tsar has certainly 
inherited his father’s distaste for 
shows and ceremonies, together 
with his modest retiring nature, 
and also his disinclination for 
office work. His Court is sure to 
be ordered with all the simplicity to 
which both he and his Empress 
have been accustomed in their 
youth, and his personality as Tsar 
is likely to be as little forced on 
the public as was that of his 
father. Whether Nicholas will 
be governed by the same strong 
sense of duty which forced his 
father’s anxious attention to all 
the details of State affairs, and 
impaired his health by overwork, 
time will show; but it is certain 
that he has none of the restless- 
ness of temperament of his rela- 
tive the German Emperor, and 
whether in home or in foreign 
policy, he will be disinclined to 
take any strong measures, the 
necessity of which may not appear 
to have been fully proved. He 
has seen enough of life, and has 
doubtless heard enough from his 
father, to teach him that but 
few of those around him can be 
trusted in his counsels; but it is 
probable that he will be more 
easily influenced by those whom 
he may trust, and among those 
few the young Empress will cer- 
tainly be counted. One negative 
point in his character, but of 
cardinal importance, is the com- 
plete absence of that fanatical 
bigotry concerning the orthodox 
faith and the sacred nature of 
the autocracy, which, as we have 
shown, gave the key-note to his 
father’s policy in all classes of 
State affairs. If there were no 
other differences between the char- 
acters of Alexander II. and his 
successor, this difference on the 
question of a fanatical belief in 





the all-sufficing virtues of the 
autocratic system, and of the 
orthodox faith, would by itself 
render the “Change of Tsars” a 
most important event, as regards 
the conduct of Russian affairs 
both at home and abroad. 

Although we do not expect any 
startling revolution in Russian 
affairs, Nicholas II. has shown 
clearly, even in the first few weeks 
of his reign, that he can and will 
exercise marked independence of 
judgment in dealing with the 
questions which come before him. 
Both in the matter of the framing 
of the usual manifesto, issued im- 
mediately on his accession, and 
still more strikingly with regard 
to the special proclamation to the 
Finnish nation, the young Tsar 
followed the independent prompt- 
ings of his own mind, which were 
not in accord with the ideas of 
those who had been his father’s 
advisers. It was quite a startling 
revelation of the dawn of a liberal 
era when, the first proclamation 
issued in Finland having produced 
a bad impression among the people, 
it was promptly withdrawn, and a 
new document prepared, in which 
Finnish sentiment was more care- 
fully considered. From all that 
was known beforehand of Nicholas 
II., from the fact that he received 
his education, in chief part, from 
a highly educated, large - minded 
Englishman, from his sympathy 
with English ideas, and from the 
natural gentleness of his disposi- 
tion, it might have been safely 
prophesied that he would, as far 
as possible, introduce a more 
liberal spirit in the conduct of 
internal affairs; and now some of 
the very first acts of his reign 
have already given distinct proofs 
of the change of tendency in that 
direction. 

Already the Tsar has earned the 
thanks of the Finns, of the Poles, 
and of the Jews, by the promise 
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of more considerate treatment, 
which they have had occasion to 
note, and it may be hoped that 
this promise will be fulfilled in 
such a manner as to promote the 
welfare of all classes of the sub- 
jects of the Autocrat of All the 
Russias. It is absurd to think 
of introducing such a form of 
government as is generally under- 
stood by the word “ constitution- 
al” for a people of whom fully 
eighty per cent are illiterate ; but 
there are many useful reforms to 
be accomplished, and much liberty 
can judiciously be granted with- 
out changing the essential form of 
government. Above all, there is 
urgent need of decentralisation ; 
and though many of those to whom 
it would be necessary to delegate 
authority would certainly prove 
unfit for the responsibility of their 
positions, a beginning must be 
made. In our opinion, the sys- 
tem of decentralisation introduced 
by Loris Melikoff, when he divided 
Russia into five or six large terri- 
tories, and appointed as many 
Governor-Generals with very ex- 
tensive powers, is the most suit- 
able immediate remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory condition of 
Russia. 

In conclusion, we may say a 
few words concerning the proba- 
bility of any changes in the foreign 
policy of Russia likely to result 
from the “ Change of Tsars.” We 
have already said that we do not 
believe that the policy of the late 
Tsar was seriously influenced by 
his predilections in favour of one 
foreign nation rather than another. 
It is not likely that such predilec- 
tion will seriously influence his suc- 
cessor ; but the fact that Nicholas 
II. is favourably disposed towards 
England is certainly an advantage, 
as favouring the arrangement of 
pending questions in Central Asia. 
These questions have only been 
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kept open by the wilful perver- 
sity and ambition of a handful of 
soldiers, who took advantage of 
the idiosyncrasies of their late 
master to perpetuate a state of 
tension by their outrageous pro- 
ceedings in the neighbourhood of 
our Indian frontiers. 

As regards Germany, it is not 
known that the Tsar has any pre- 
judices one way or the other, and 
now that all causes for soreness 
have been removed, there is no 
reason why he should not maintain 
the most friendly relations with 
his immediate neighbour. As re- 
gards Austria, it is known that, 
while Tsarevitch, he formed the 
most friendly relations with the 
Austrian Court, and this friend- 
ship with the Hapsburg family 
will certainly assist the renewal of 
the intimate political relations for- 
merly existing between Vienna 
and St Petersburg. With regard 
to France, the Tsar will doubtless 
be glad to cultivate French sym- 
pathy, as far as this can be done 
without entailing on Russia any 
obligations or responsibilities for 
the dangerous ebullitions of French 
chauvinism. With all his reserve 
and caution, the late Tsar was led 
further than he desired by the 
excitability of his French admir- 
ers, and the lesson of the difficul- 
ties arising from the situation thus 
created has not been lost in St 
Petersburg. Nicholas IJ. has a 
free hand in this question, and the 
Franco-Russian entente, as under- 
stood by sanguine French chau- 
vinists, may already be considered 
as a past dream. 

But though the relations of 
Russia with the European Powers 
are of the first importance, the 
political interest of the moment, 
as far as England is concerned, is 
centred on the attitude of Russia 
with reference to the conflict be- 
tween China and Japan, and in 
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the matter of the resuscitated 
Armenian question. 

The Russian public and the 
Russian press appear to under- 
stand wonderfully little about the 
general political interests involved 
in the issue of the war in the far 
East ; but the St Petersburg For- 
eign Office, the Russian military 
staff, and probably the Tsar him- 
self, have a very keen appreciation 
of the manner in which Russian 
projects in the East are likely to 
be affected by the result of the 
war. 

It must be remembered that the 
Tsar, ever since he returned, vid 
Siberia, from his tour in the East, 
has been president of the committee 
charged with the superintendence 
of the construction of the Siberian 
railway. The import of this rail- 
way is not understood outside the 
limited circle of the Tsar’s con- 
fidential advisers. The world at 
large is led to look upon the 
enterprise as similar to the con- 
struction of the trans-continental 
railways across the great Ameri- 
can continent. As a matter of 
fact, there is not, and there can- 
not be, any resemblance between 
the great American highways and 
that now being pushed across Si- 
beria. The former were built with 
the reasonable assurance of the 
rapid development of the country 
through which they passed. There 
is no such assurance for the Sibe- 
rian railway ; on the contrary, its 
promoters know well that it cannot 
produce any economical develop- 
ment at all commensurate with the 
vast cost of the undertaking. 

We could discuss this question 
at length: we will endeavour to 
. express our views in a few sen- 
tences. In the first place, the 
idea of the potential resources of 
Siberia is grossly exaggerated. 
There are rich plains in Siberia ; 
but the proportion of unfertile 
country is very large, and the 
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severity of the climate unequalled. 
Even the richest lands, however, 
are unprofitable until there is 
a population to cultivate them, 
and cheap means of communica- 
tion to enable them to exchange 
their produce in the markets of 
the world. There is no popula- 
tion in Siberia ; there is not, and 
there will not be, any flow of im- 
migrants from other over-populated 
countries ; and the means of com- 
munication to be provided by the 
railway will be of the most expen- 
sive kind. The sole products of 
Siberia are bulky raw material ; 
and if the peasants on the Volga 
are to-day suffering because the 
cost of carriage of their produce 
is too heavy to admit of its being 
profitably exported, it is mani- 
festly absurd to suppose that simi- 
lar produce can be _ profitably 
carried across the vast Siberian 
wastes. No foreign population 
will settle in Siberia to establish 
local markets and promote local 
development by their industry ; 
and even if Russians themselves 
had the necessary capacities for 
successful colonisation, the sparse 
population of the empire cannot 
provide the numbers required to 
produce any appreciable effect in 
so vast a region. 

The sole object of the construc- 
tion of the Siberian railway is 
political and strategical. Since 
the Kuldja difficulty, in which 
China so effectually bested Russia, 
the Russians have felt great anxiety 
for the safety of Eastern Siberia. 
For thousands of miles the Russian 
provinces are conterminous with 
the Chinese frontier, and it seemed 
that, without railway communica- 
tion to bring the resources of 
Russia to bear on the scene of a 
possible conflict, the Chinese were 
masters of the situation. But this 
was not all: Russia has long since 
disclosed her hand sufficiently to 
show that she considers the ac- 























quisition of a Pacific port, which 
remains open in winter, as an 
absolute necessity for the consoli- 
dation and security of her Pacific 
provinces. The required port she 
had marked down in the Corea, 
and there is little doubt - that, 
had the Corea remained dependent 
on China, the completion of the 
Siberian railway would have been 
speedily followed by the transfer 
to Russia of either Port Lazareff 
or Port Shestakoff. The Corea 
is, however, now occupied by the 
Japanese, and even when the great 
railway is completed Russia will 
find much, and perhaps insuper- 
able, difficulty in coercing Japan, 
which, as a powerful, maritime, in- 
sular power, need fear no invasion, 
and which has better communica- 
tion by sea with the threatened 
Corean coast than Russia can ever 
have by the Siberian railway. 

During the last few months, 
Russian policy on the Pacific has 
apparently suffered an irretriev- 
able reverse. What steps will she 
take to recover her position? and 
how far will the Tsar’s personal 
interest in the Siberian railway 
influence his view of the situation, 
and his desire to snatch from 
Japan the fruits of her victories ? 
It seems to us that the interests 
of England and Russia are too 
divergent in this question to ad- 
mit of any possibility of joint 
action. If Japan is only fairly 
reasonable in her demands, the in- 
terests of England would be best 
served by Russia being forced 
to accept faits accomplis, and to 
abandon her hopes of extension on 
the Corean coast. 

It will be of special interest to 
observe the attitude which Russia 
may finally adopt in the Armenian 
question. Without waiting for 
the result of the official inquiry, it 
may fairly be assumed as proved 
that the Armenians have recently 
suffered cruelly, if not directly 
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at the hands of regular Turkish 
troops, certainly from the brutali- 
ties of the irregular Kurdish 
cavalry, who form a part of the 
Turkish army, and for whose con- 
duct the Turkish Government 
must accept the direct responsi- 
bility. Undoubtedly the first 
humane impulses of the Tsar led 
him to desire to support England 
in a serious endeavour to obtain 
some permanent amelioration of 
the condition of the Armenians 
under Turkish rule. But in 
yielding to the natural sentiments 
of humanity the Tsar forgot, for 
the time, both the traditional 
policy of the St Petersburg 
Foreign Office as regards Turkey 
and the feelings of his own people 
towards the Armenian race. He 
has since been rudely reminded 
of both these elements in the 
situation, and he must make his 
account with them. 

The policy of the Russian 
Foreign Office has always been to 
weaken Turkey by promoting the 
discontent of her Christian sub- 
jects, and when the moment might 
seem favourable—that is, when, for 
some reason, the European Powers 
seemed unlikely to interfere—to 
make the sufferings of the Christ- 
ians an excuse for aggression and 
further acquisitions of territory at 
the expense of the Ottoman empire. 

The far-seeing policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield sought to meet Rus- 
sian intrigues in Asia Minor by 
the conditions of the Cyprus Con- 
vention, and the arrangements 
in connection with that agree- 
ment, The Turkish frontier in 
Asia Minor was guaranteed by 
England on the express condition 
that proper reforms should be in- 
troduced in the administration of 
the Turkish provinces ; and steps 
were taken to ensure the carrying 
out of such reforms, by the appoint- 
ment of a special and numerous 
body of consuls under Sir Charles 
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Wilson, whose duty was to report 
on the conduct of the Turkish 
officials, The moral effect of the 
presence and activity of these 
specially selected consular officers 
was excellent, and would doubt- 
less, in time, have produced the 
desired results; but long before it 
was reasonable to expect that 
any permanent improvement could 
have been effected, the special 
consuls were withdrawn; and 
though we retained Cyprus, and 
thereby remained under the moral 
obligation to defend the Turkish 
frontier, we ceased to interest our- 
selves in the question of the reform 
of Turkish administration. This 
appears to us to have been most 
unfair to Turkey; and it would 
be interesting to inquire into the 
motives which induced our Gov- 
ernment to adopt such a line of 
conduct, and to trace the responsi- 
bility for the abandonment of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy. In this ar- 
ticle we must, however, confine our 
attention to the consideration of 
the present situation as created by 
the supineness, or worse, of the 
British Government. 

The moment has arrived when 
it is impossible for our Foreign 
Office to follow their traditional 
and dearly loved policy of “ master- 
ly inactivity.” The British public 
have demanded action. If Russia 
would act cordially with us, there 
would be no difficulty in securing 
for the future the comparative well- 
being of the Turkish Armenians. 
The successful arrangements made 
for the better government of the 
Lebanon have furnished a useful 
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example of what may be done for 
the protection of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte without de- 
triment to the solidity of the 
Ottoman empire. But will Russia 
support England in forcing any 
such arrangement on Turkey? We 
think not. 

The conduct of Russia with re- 
gard to this Armenian question 
will test in the most interesting 
manner the strength of will of 
the young Tsar, and will afford 
a most useful occasion for noting 
how far the foreign policy of 
Russia is likely to be affected by 
the “Change of Tsars.” The Rus- 
sian people care nothing for the 
sufferings of the Armenians. They 
have always, with greater or less 
virulence, persecuted the foreign 
races who have the misfortune 
to be settled in their own coun- 
try; and, as we have previously 
shown, their conduct towards the 
Russian Armenians has been no 
exception to this rule. The Rus- 
sian press has stated, with the 
most cynical frankness, that to 
assist the Turkish Armenians is 
to assist England, by removing 
one of the sources of Turkish 
weakness in that part of the Otto- 
man empire which is now the only 
one readily open to Russian at- 
tack. Which will prevail !—the 
savage aggressive instincts of the 
mass of the Russian people, or the 
humane inspirations of Nicholas 
IT.? 

On the answer to this ques- 
tion depends the practical im- 
port to England of the “Change 
of Tsars.” 
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